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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  re- publication  of  the  "  History  of  Gibraltar/ 
after  the  book  had  long  been  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation, requires  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

It  was  originally  brought  out  more  than  two  years 
ago,  and  met  with  a  success  (attributable  to  the  interest 
of  the  subject)  far  beyond  my  expectations.  Before, 
however,  it  had  been  in  circulation  more  than  a  few 
months  the  publishing  firm  to  whom  the  book  had 
been  entnisted  became  involved  in  difficulties,  and 
their  stock  passed  into  possession  of  the  assignees. 

Those  who  have  had  the  smallest  experience  of 
the  mysteries  of  Basinghall  Street  will  understand  the 
difficulties,  delays,  annoyances,  and  expenses  which 
ensue  before  their  property  can  be  recovered. 

At  length,  however,  through  the  kind  assistance  of 
ray  present  publishers,  what  at  first  appeared  a  '^hope- 
less task  has  ended  satisfactorily,  and  I  have  again 
ventured  to  put  the  book  before  the  public. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition,  and  perhaps  in   some   degree  in   con- 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thb  re-publication  of  the  ''  History  of  Gibraltar/ 
after  the  book  had  long  been  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation, requires  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

It  was  originally  brought  out  more  than  two  years 
ago,  and  met  with  a  success  (attributable  to  the  interest 
of  the  subject)  far  beyond  my  expectations.  Before, 
however,  it  had  been  in  circulation  more  than  a  few 
months  the  publishing  firm  to  whom  the  book  .had 
been  entrusted  became  involved  in  difficulties,  and 
their  stock  passed  into  possession  of  the  assignees. 

Those  who  have  had  the  smallest  experience  of 
the  mysteries  of  Basinghall  Street  will  understand  the 
difficulties,  delays,  annoyances,  and  expenses  which 
ensue  before  their  property  can  be  recovered. 

At  length,  however,  through  the  kind  assistance  of 
my  present  publishers,  what  at  first  appeared  a  ^hope- 
less task  has  ended  satisfactorily,  and  I  have  again 
ventured  to  put  the  book  before  the  public. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  in  con- 
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sequence  of  opinions  which  I  had  myself  advanced, 
the  old  question  was  revived — "  Shall  we  surrender 
Gibraltar  ?  " 

To  the  majority  the  proposition  appeared  a  mis- 
chievous absurdity,  but  there  were  not  a  few  who 
boldly  maintained  that  the  fortress  was  a  useless  en- 
cumbrance, involving  a  vast  outlay  of  money,  and 
offering  no  equivalent  advantage  to  the  State,  upon 
which  it  was  a  burden. 

The  principal  public  exponents  of  this  theory  were 
Mr  Goldwin  Smith,  Mr  Bright,  and  Mr  Congreve. 

The  former  embodied  his  views  upon  the  subject  in 
a  letter  originally  published  in  the  Daily  News,  and 
since  reprinted  as  an  essay  in  the  Empire,  Mr 
Bright  on  more  than  one  occasion  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  our  policy  in  retaining  possession  of 
the  place. 

The  grounds  upon  which  their  arguments  are  based 
are  almost  identical,  and  I  venture  to  think  they  are 
similarly  fallacious. 

First,  they  say,  the  occupation  of  Gibraltar  is  of- 
fensive to  Spain,  and  that  a  completely  cordial  alliance 
with  that  country  is  impossible  so  long  as  we  retain  it. 
Secondly,  that  the  fortress  is  no  longer  the  key  of 
the  Mediterranean;  and  that  Malta  affords  all  the 
protection  our  fleets  and  interests  require  in  that  sea. 
And  thirdly,  that  by  retaining  it  we  prevent  Spain 
from  granting  us  commercial  concessions  which  would 
be  of  greater  value  to  England  than  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  Gibraltar.  Of  these  objections  the  first  appears 
to  mc  to  be  the  weakest. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  successful  wars,  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  have  at  one  time  or  another  an- 
nexed or  confiscated  portions  of  the  enemy's  posses- 
sions, either  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenditure 
incurred  by  the  country,  or  in  order  to  secure  positions 
which  were  essential  to  the  naval  or  military  supremacy 
of  the  nation. 

The  loss  of  territory  is,  no  doubt,  a  natural  cause 
of  humiliation,  and  consequently  of  discontent,  to  the 
people  who  have  to  submit  to  it.  But  the  code  of 
European  political  morality  has  not  yet  reached  such 
perfection,  that  the  feelings,  pride,  or  sympathies 
of  nations  are  taken  into  consideration  when  treaties 
are  dictated  by  successful  powers^  and  it  is  simply 
absurd  to  suggest  that  England  should  be  called 
upon  to  surrender  one  of  her  most  important  de- 
pendencies, which  she  holds  by  right  of  conquest  and 
by  cession,  because  the  occupation  of  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  source  of  offence  to  the  nation  from  whom 
it  was  taken,  and  against  whom  it  has  been  held 
through  three  memorable  sieges. 

Moreover,  upon  this  point,  Spain  sets  us  a  poor 
example.  Ceuta  and  Melilla  form  part  of  the  territory 
of  Morocco,  just  as  Gibraltar  is  part  of  Spain.  -The 
Moors  are  a  proud  and  sensitive  people,  abhorring  the 
sight  of  foreigners  who  profess  a  religion  hateful  to 
them,  in  possession  of  part  of  their  coasts. 

Yet  Spain  not  only  occupies  three  different  military 
positions  in  Morocco,  but  she  makes  use  of  them  for 
the  piUT)oses  of  aggression.  No  doubt  some  political 
economist  will  tell  us  that  the  Moors  are  a  barbarian 
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race,  and  that  their  national  feelings  are  unworthy  of 
consideration.  Indeed,  Mr  Goldwin  Smith,  while 
deprecating  the  occupation  of  Gibraltar,  suggests  that 
we  might  effect  an  exchange  with  Spain  and  take  pos- 
session of  Ceuta.  Thus,  to  keep  what  we  won  from 
a  nation  in  fair  fight  is  a  crime — to  rob  a  barbarian 
with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  a  merit. 

The  second  objection,  that  the  fortress  is  no  longer 
the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  Malta  affords 
all  the  protection  our  fleets  require  in  that  sea,  is  open 
to  argument,  and  therefore  becomes  a  subject  of  itself, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  preface ;  not  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that,  since  the  introduction  of  steam, 
Gibraltar  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  us  than  ever. 
It  commands  (not  in  the  limited  sense  of  a  line  of 
fire)  the  navigation  of  the  narrow  passage  into  the  in- 
land sea,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Algeciras,  it  is  the 
only  safe  harbour  from  the  Atlantic  to  Europa  Point. 
As  a  coaling  station  alone,  therefore,  it  is  invaluable, 
and  were  every  gun  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the 
place  as  a  coaling  harbour  in  time  of  war,  our  expend- 
iture would  be  justified. 

In  these  days  of  steam  fleets,  a  squadron  sailing 
from  Plymouth  to  the  Mediterranean  at  full  speed 
could  not  pass  the  Straits  without  a  fresh  supply  of 
coal.  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  necessity,  where 
could  we  supply  the  fleet  with  the  means  of  entering 
the  Mediterranean  and  engaging  an  enemy  ? 

During  the  Crimean  war,  the  value  of  the  place  to 
a  maritime  power  was  forcibly  proved.  Without 
Gibraltar  the  vast  transport  service  of  England  must 
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have  broken  down,  for  it  was  here  that  her  hondreds 
of  steamers,  passing  and  re-passing  without  intermis- 
sion, were  supplied  with  fuel  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition, were  repaired  if  damaged,  and  victualled  if  in 
want  of  provisions. 

When  we  surrender  Gibraltar,  dqpend  upon  it  we 
shall  resign  our  supremae^  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
the  lock  <tf  the  ratrance  into  a  vast  harbour.;  cede  it, 
and  we  beocmie  subservient  to  the  nation  wUch  holds 
thekejr. 

Malta  is  a  formidaUe  fortress,  but  isolated  in  time 
of  war  its  position  would  be  precarious. 

Gibraltar,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  independent  value, 
and  were  Malta  taken  frmn  us  to-morrow,  the  import- 
ance of  the  Rock  as  a  naval  and  military  post  would 
not  be  affected. 

The  supposition  that  if  we  gave  back  Gibraltar, 
Spain  would  grant  us  commercial  concessions  of  vast 
importance,  must  be  regarded  simply  as  an  idea  sug- 
gested by  the  advocates  of  surrender.  When  the 
question  was  agitated  in  the  press  of  Madrid  two 
years  ago,  very  little  was  said  of  concession  of  any 
kind,  and  the  fiscal  dogmas  of  Spain  are  not  so 
easily  disturbed. 

Nor  indeed  does  it  appear  clear  that  the  most  liberal 
commercial  treaties  with  Spain  would  be  equivalent 
even  to  the  partial  surrender  of  our  influence  and 
prestige  in  the  South,  or  for  the  loss  of  a  position  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  protection  of  our  trade  with 
the  many  countries  beyond  or  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean. 
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Agreeing  as  I  do  with  the  Westminster  Reviewer,* 
I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  in  his  words : — 

"  We  hold  Gibraltar  by  right  of  conquest,  the  right 
which  secures  to  our  country  a  vast  majority  of  our 
possessions,  scattered  as  they  are  all  over  the  world  ; 
and,  moreover,  a  right  which,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  safe  to 
abandon.  The  possessor  of  Gibraltar  must  be  the 
guardian  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  Great  Britain 
would  indeed  be  unmindful  of  her  duty  to  herself  and 
to  Europe  were  she  to  give  up  so  important  a  station 
to  a  weak  State." 

Frederic  Sayer. 
March,  1865. 

•  Wesiminsier  Review,  Article  "  Gibraltap."     July,  1862. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Gibraltar  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  Mona 
Calpe,  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Ptolemy  first 
determined  its  latitude,  and  the  correctness  of  his 
calculation  is  corroborated  by  the  observations  of  the 
present  day.  The  conspicuous  form  and  isolated  posi- 
tion of  this  rocky  promontory,  which  stands  like 
Nature's  monument  with  all  its  rugged  steeps  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  made  its  name 
familiar  to  ancient  navigators,  and  we  find  the  Rock 
referred  to  and  described  by  both  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  Pomponius  Mela,  who,  having  been  bom  at 
Tangier,  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  remarkable  places  in  the  vicinity,  gives  a  more 
than    superficial    account  of    the    wonders    of    the 

mountain,  its  caves  and  precipices.     Strabo,  too,  has 
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sketched  its  curious  form  and  structure.  Ptolemy 
refers  to  it  as  the  "  column  of  the  inner  sea."  None 
of  these  writers  mention  that  Calpe  was  occupied  by 
any  town  or  settlement  during  their  times,  and  little 
doubt  exists  that  the  Rock  was  not  inhabited  until 
the  Mohammedan  invasion.  It  was  not  until  then 
that  Gibraltar  first  occupied  a  place  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  world. 

On  this  Rock  the  first  footsteps  of  the  great 
Moslem  host  were  planted;  it  was  from  here  that 
streamed  the  mighty  armies  which  crushed  a  power- 
ful monarchy,  and  established  an  infidel  dynasty  in 
Spain  for  upwards  of  800  years;  and  it  was  from 
here,  when  the  might  of  Christian  arms  had  again 
revived,  that  the  last  remnant  of  a  once  glorious 
empire  took  flight  for  the  shores  of  Barbaiy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  the  western 
provinces  of  Africa,  which  had  succumbed  to  the 
successful  arms  of  the  Saracens,  were  ruled  over  by 
a  celebrated  chief,  the  Wali  Ibn  Nosseyr. 

With  the  exception  of  Ceuta,  which  still  remained 
attached  to  Spain,  under  the  government  of  Count 
Ilyan,  a  Christian  knight,  all  the  ports  along  the 
northern  coast  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Wali ;  and  a 
garrison  of  10,000  men,  Arabs  and  Egyptians,  com- 
manded by  Taric  Ibn  Zeyad  el  Nefici,  was  maintained 
at  Tangier. 

Spain,  then  under  the  sway  of  the  Visigoths,  was 
ruled  over  by   Rodcric,  who  on   the  deposition   of 
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IVittBa  bad  usurped  the  ciowu.  The  histwy  of  the 
invasioo  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens  and  the  subsequent 
catastnphias  to  tibe  Christians,  resulting  in  the  over- 
ibimr  of  the  Gothic  dynasty  and  the  establishment  df 
tbe  Mooiidi  dcmiinion,  is  wr^it  in  the  mist  of  ftble. 
Tb  aooq^  as  true  the  romantic  narratives  of  tiie 
Arabians  or  to  trust  to  the  traditions  of  the  Ohristians» 
would  be  equally  fallacious. 

Bepudiating  as  iabulous  the  tale  of  the  violatimi  of 
Count  Ilyan's  daughtte,*  we  may  conclude  that  the 
isqpidity  and  restless  ambition  of  the  chieftain  Musa 
lbs  Nosseyr,  encoun^^ed  by  discontented  traitors 
who  desired  the  fall  of  Roderic,  were  the  cabseslrhich 
led  to  the  expedition  that  overran  Spam,  and  eventu* 
aOy  crushed  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  of 
the  worid.  That  Ilyan  f  was  a  tndtor  to  his  country, 
and  aided  Masa  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  scheme, 
admits  of  little  doubt ;  the  Count,  who  is  referred  to  in 
every  narrative  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  whether 
of  Arabian  or  European  origin,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  Roman  people,  who  at  one  time 

*  Called  Ji4ian  in  the  Spanish  Hifltories.  See  GkiyangoSyToI.  i. 

A  traditiofnal  tale  is  told  that  Boderic  having  gained 
poMession  of  Count  Ilyan's  daughter  by  violence,  the  father, 
goaded  by  revenge,  planned  the  invasion  of  Spain  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Visigothic  throne. 

t  Hyan  was  a  deputy  from  the  Court  of  Toledo,  and  was 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  Ceuta,  from  whence  he  had 
every  opportunity  of  conspiring  with  the  Moors. — Gayangos, 
vol.  L  p.  539.  Some  historians  make  him  a  Goth  and  relative 
of  Boderic,  others  a  Greek,  and  some  an  independent  prince. 

1  • 
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possessed  most  of  the  fortified  towns  and  ports  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  Africa. 

Aware  of  the  inchnations  of  Musa  and  his  ambition 
to  conquer  the  fertile  coasts  that  lay  beyond  the 
narrow  sea,  Tyan  sought  an  interview  with  the  Wali, 
and  represented  in  rapturous  strains  the  glories  and 
the  riches  of  the  fruitful  land,  the  few  miles  that 
spanned  the  intervening  water,  and  the  facility  for  a 
successful  invasion.  To  use  the  words  of  the  Arabian 
historian,* — *'  He  described  Andalus  (Spain)  as  an 
extensive  kingdom,  filled  with  treasures  of  all  kinds, 
whose  inhabitants  would  make  handsome  slaves,  a 
country  abounding  in  springs,  gardens,  rivers,  and  a 
land  yielding  every  description  of  fruits  and  plants." 

Musa,  secretly  captivated  by  these  allurements, 
was  too  prudent  to  acquiesce  until  he  had  more  cer- 
tain proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  Ilyan's  intentions  and  the 
reality  of  his  descriptions.  With  the  object,  therefore, 
of  testing  his  honesty,  he  proposed  that  the  Count 
should  first  make  an  incursion  into  the  opposite 
country,  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops.  To  this 
Ilyan  willingly  assented,  and  collecting  a  few  men  he 
crossed  the  straits  in  two  vessels,  and  landed  at 
Jezirah-al-Khadra,  Algeciras,  from  whence,  after  ra- 
vaging the  coasts,  he  returned  laden  with  spoil  on  the 
following  day.  Immediately  the  success  of  this  expe- 
dition was  made  known,  Musa  wrote  to  the  Khalif 
entreating  his  permission  to  undertake  the  invasion 

•  Al-Makkari.     Gavangos. 
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* 

it  Aadaival  The  Ehalif,  however,  was  not  yet  con* 
TiBoed  <rf.ihe  prudence  of  the  undertaking,  and 
nfXM,  to  iMnsa  in  the  following  words :  ''  Let  the 
eounlrjr  be  fiift  expl(»ed  by  light  troops,  to  oveirun 
i^  and  bring  the  news  of  what  it  contains.  Be  pni- 
denty  asid  do  not  aUow  the  Moslems  to  be  lost  in  an 
Meaactf  dangers  and hoirms/' 
-  .To  whidi  Musa  answered :  ''  It  is  not  an  ocean, 
but  mily  a  narrow  channel,  whose  shoras  aire  every* 
whem  distinct  to  the  eye/^ 

**!N€ver  mind,"  rq>lied  the  Khalif,  ^'  even  if  it  be 
ao,  let  the  country  be  first  explored/' 

In  order  to  cany  out  the  instnictions  if  the 
KhaJii^  Al-WaUd,  Musa  prepared  an  expedition  of  400 
§oot  and  100  horse  under  command  of  Tarif-ibii* 
Zarah,  a  freed  man  and  a  Berber.* 

The  number  of  men  composing  this  expedition  is 
differently  stated  by  the  various  chroniclers,  some 
writing  500,  as  above;  and  others  1000,  and  even 
more.  In  September,  a.  d.  710,  l^arif  set  sail  with 
his  followers,  and  landed  on  the  opposite  coast  at  a 
spot  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name, — Tarifet. 

From  thence  he  ravaged  the  country,  pillaging 
and  murdering  the  inhabitants.     Having  collected  a 

•  Ghiyangos  says,  vol.  i.  page  517,  note  7 :  "  Tarif-abd-Zarah 
has  often  been  confounded  with  Tarik-Ibn-Zeyad  by  Christian 
hi.4torians,  notwithstanding  their  being  two  distinct  individuals, 
and  their  having  invaded  Spain  at  different  times.  The  simi- 
krity  of  their  names  led,  no  doubt,  to  the  mistake." 
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mass  of  spoil,  including  numerous  women,  he  returned 
to  Africa  and  reported  his  success  to  Musa. 

The  Emir,  no  longer  doubtful  of  the  riches  to  be 
obtained  from  Andalus,  and  perceiving  that  success 
had  attended  both  the  expeditions,  again  wrote  to  the 
Khalif  for  permission  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
territory.  This  time  the  Khalif  did  not  withhold  his 
consent,  and  preparations  were  immediately  com- 
menced for  the  invasion. 

A  fleet  was  collected  at  Ceuta*  for  the  transport  of 
the  army  ;  Count  Ilyan  providing  many  of  the  vessels. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  intrusted  to 
Tarik-Ibn-Zeyad,t  a  native  of  Persia,  and  a  freed- 
man  of  Musa-Ibn-Nosseyr.  The  army  consisted  of 
7000  men,  principally  Berbers  and  slaves,  very  few 
being  genuine  Arabs. 

Everything  being  prepared,  the  expedition  crossed 
the  straits  from  Ceuta  and  landed,  April  30th,  711, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  opposite  to  Ceuta,  which 
thenceforward  received  the  name  of  Gebal-Tarik,  op 
the  Mountain  of  Tarik.|     It  is  certain  that  the  first 

*  Some  Baj  Tangier,  but  this  is  obriouslj  an  error. 

t  The  origin  of  this  man  is  obscure. 

X  In  Gayangos'  translation  of  the  narrative  of  AI-Makkari 
there  is  the  following  description  of  Gibraltar.  ^  Another  of 
the  districts  which  acknowledges  the  jurisdiction  of  SeriUe  is 
that  of  Gebal-Tarik,  which  stands  as  a  lasting  testimonial  of 
the  conquest  of  Andalus  (Spain)  bj  the  Moslems.  This  moun- 
tain was  called  after  Tarik,  freedman  of  Musa-Ibn-Nosseyr, 
who  was  the  first  Moslem  who  landed  upon  it ;  it  is  also  called 
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meanMn  into  Sj^Bin  was  made  by  nyan,  who  land^ 
ed  at  Algeciias  for  a  few  hours.    The  second  by 
Tarif,  who  landed  at  the  present  Tarifiu    The  third 
and  final  one  by  the  expedition  under  Tarik^  who 
diaenibarked  at  Gibraltar. 

Some  antiiorB  assert  that  Tank  did  not  land  at 
GKbtdtar, but  at  Algeciias;  quotmg,  in  support  <^ 
lliflir  argoment^  pa8si^;es  bom  Arabian  writers,  in 
wfaidi  an  expedition  is  described  as  disembarking  on 
AU^ezixalu 

Gebshi-sb-Fatali  (the  moimlftiii  of  the  euirsace  or  Tietovj). 
The  ses  snrromids  tiie  moontiia  of  Gihraltw^ii  shnost  every 
ttda»  ID  as  to  mske  it  look  like  s  wstdi-tower  erected  in  tbe 
■idatof  theM%aiidfiu3]ig  Algediss.**  A  certsin  Ghnaadisa 
poet  sDiidee  to  Qihraltar  in  the  fdlowing  distidi : 

"  Tlie  moontsiii  of  Taarik  is  like  m  beacon  apreading  Ha  raja 
wnop  tbe  aeaa,  and  riaing  fiir  aboTO  the  neighbouring  moon* 
taina.  One  would  saj  that  its  face  almost  reaches  the  sky,  and 
that  ita  ejea  are  watching  the  stars  in  the  celestial  tracts.'' 

And  this  is  by  no  means  exaggerated,  for  when  travellers 
approach  it  coming  from  Ceuta,  they  see  it  at  a  distance  shining 
as  bright  as  a  lamp.  ^  I  sailed  <mce,"  says  Abu-1-Hasan  Ibn 
Husa  Ibn  Said,  '^with  my  father  from  Ceuta  to  Gibraltar, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
When  we  came  near  the  coast  my  father  told  me  to  look  in 
the  direction  of  Gibraltar ;  I  did  so,  and  aaw  the  whole  moun- 
tain shining  as  if  it  were  on  fire.'' 

In  an  Arabic  MS.  entitled  the  '^  Book  of  sufficiency  on  the 
History  of  the  Khalifw,"  translated  by  Ghiyangos,  there  occurs 
the  following  allusion  to  the  landing  of  Tarik : 

**  Before  Tarik  left  Africa  a  large  number  of  volunteers 
flodied  under  his  bannerv.  He  first  went  to  Ceuta,  and  having 
embarked  in  vessels  he  cast  anchor  dose  to  a  mountain,  which 
received  his  name,  and  waa  ever  since  called  Gebal-Tarik." 
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These  writers  could  not  have  been  aware  that  Al- 
Jezirah  translated  signifies  "an  island,"  or  piece  of 
land  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water ;  and  that 
the  term  is  constantly  applied  to  the  whole  of  Spain, 
and  is  even  used  when  describing  Tarifa.  The  mo- 
dern Algeciras  is  always  referred  to  by  the  Arabian 
chroniclers  as  Jezirah-al-Khadra — the  Green  Island.* 

The  detailed  accounts  of  the  invasion  in  the  Arabian 
chronicles  are  very  various  and  contradictory,  though 
there  is  a  similarity  in  the  description  of  the  main 
and  most  important  features. 

The  following  is  an  account  selected  from  Gazan- 
gos'  translation  of  an  Arabic  Chronicle  : 

"Musa  sent  for  his  freedman  Tarik-Ibn-Zeyad, 
and  gave  him  the  conunand  of  12,000  men,  Arabs 
and  Berbers.  He  then  commanded  him  to  cross  the 
straits  and  invade  Andalus,  bidding  Ilyan  also  ac- 
company the  expedition  with  his  own  troops.  Before 
Tank  left  Africa  a  great  niunber  of  volunteers  flocked 
under  his  banners ;  he  first  went  to  Ceuta,  and  having 
embarked  in  vessels  he  cast  anchor  close  to  a  moun- 
tain, which  received  his  name,  and  was  ever  since  called 
Gebal-Tarik,  the  mountain  of  Tarik.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  year  93  of  the  Hegira. 

*  No  doubt  exists  that  Gibraltar  derives  its  name  from  a 
corruption  of  Gebal-Taric ;  nevertheless  some  authors  hold  a 
different  opinion.  Thus,  Montero,  Hist,  de  Gibraltar,  page  87, 
traces  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  two  Arabic  words  Gebal-al 
or  aliy  which  signifies  a  loftj  mountain. 
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'^  Wlien Tarikwas  aboat  to  land  he  found  aomOifS 
tiie  Rdqi*  postea  on  a  commodioiis  part  of  die  ooalt 
wheie  hd  had  intendfed  to  disembark,  who  made  some 
Acm  ctf  lenstanoe.  Bat  Tank,  giving  up  that  spot, 
Mfled  df  &om  it  at  ni^t  and  went  towards  another  part 
0f  the  coast,  which  he  contrived  to  render  flat  by  means 
1^  the  can  and  by  throwihir  over  them  the  saddles  of 
the. horses;  and  in  this  way  he  managed  to  4Broct  a 
landing  miobserved  by  the  eaemjy  and  before  they 
jrere  aware  of  H/'t 

Tank  had  no  soon^  landed  his  anny  in  nfety 
4han  he  advanced  towards  the  interioii'  piUaging  and 
Vttvagmg  as  he  went  along.  Theodomir,  a  cMef  of 
tiie  GothS)  was  at  this  tinie  in  the  neighboaifaood  of 
^bal-Tarik  with  a  tolerable  force,  and  he  speedily 
became  engaged  in  a  series  of  encounters  with  the 
Moors,  but  with  no  success. 

Tarik  continued  to  advance,  having,  it  is  related, 
burnt  his  ships  in  order  to  invest  his  men  with  the 
courage  of  desperation.  "  He  thus,"  says  the  Arabian 
chronicler,  "  addressed  his  army,  as  he  led  them 
/igainst  the  Christian  host :  '  Whither  can  you  fly  ?  the 
enemy  is  in  your  front,  the  sea  at  your  back.  By 
Allah !  there  is  no  salvation  for  you  but  in  your 
courage  and  perseverance.    Consider  your  situation, — 

•  The  original  signification  of  this  word  is  "  Bomans/'  but 
jt  was  used  generally  by  the  Arabs  when  speaking  of  the 
inhabitnnts  of  Spain. 

t  Qayangos,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 
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here  you  are  on  this  island  Uke  so  many  orphans  cast 
upon  the  world.  You  will  soon  be  met  by  a  powerful 
enemy  surroimding  you  on  all  sides  like  the  infuriated 
billows  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  sending  against  you 
his  powerful  warriors  drowned  in  steel.  What  can 
you  oppose  to  them?  You  have  no  other  weapons 
but  your  swords,  no  provisions  but  those  that  you 
may  snatch  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies ;  . . . .  do 
not  think  that  I  impose  upon  you  a  task  from  which 
I  shrink  myself,  or  that  I  tiy  to  conceal  from  you 
the  dangers  attending  this  our  expedition  ;  but  know 
that  if  you  only  suffer  for  awhile  you  will  reap  in  the 
end  an  abundant  harvest  of  pleasures  and  enjoyments."' 

Theodomir,  defeated  and  disheartened,  retreated 
towards  Seville,  intending  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
main  army.  At  the  time  of  Tank's  landing,  Roderic, 
king  of  the  Goths,  was  in  the  north  of  Spain,  quelKng 
an  insurrection  in  the  Basque  provinces.  Immediately 
the  news  of  the  invasion  reached  him,  he  hastened 
southward  with  a  powerful  army  of  60,000  men. 
Halting  for  a  short  time  at  Cordova  to  complete  his 
preparations,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  Moorish  force, 
which  had  already  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Xeres. 

On  the  19th  July,  a.  d.  711,  the  two  armies  came 
in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Gnadalete 
near  Medina  Sidonia.* 

*  Ghijangofl  gires  ample  reaBons  for  his  assertion  that  this 
battle  was  fought  near  the  sea,  not  far  from  Medina  Sidonia, 
and  not,  as  generally  supposed,  in  the  plain  of  Xeres. 
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t 

At  dawn  of  daj  both  dikb  prepared  for  batUe. 
Kiiig'Boderio  came  in  the  midst  of  his  tnx^s  borne 
on  a  litter»  ooyered  with  a  canopy  to  protect  him 
fgom  the  rajs  ci  the  san>  and  anrzonnded  bj  warriorB 
cased  in  steel  with  fluttering  pennons.* 

The  MoQciah  aoldieiB  were  differentij^fnayed ; 
thdr  hreasts  were  cov^ped  with  armonr  of  mail,  they 
wore  white  tnrbana  on  thdr  heads,  the  Arabian 
)ong*bow  shmg  aeross  their  shoolders,  thdr  awords 
aospended  to  their  girdles,  and  their  long  speara 
giiqied  in  thar  hands. 

It  is  rdated  that  prenoos  to  the  fight  commencing^ 
Bodfiriob  amdoos  to  obtain  information  of  the  strmgtih 
and  dianoter  oi  the  invadmi,  s»t  one  of  his  men  as 
a  spy  on  some  pretence  to  the  Moorish  camp.  The 
man  did  as  he  was  commanded,  reached  the  enemy's 
fines  in  safety,  and  was  taken  before  Tank.  That 
artful  chief,  comprehending  the  object  of  the  Christian's 
visiti  reserved  upon  a  device  to  strike  terror  into 
the  man's  heart,  and  to  spread  fear  through  Boderic's 
army.  He  ordered  the  flesh^of  the  slain  to  be  cut  up 
piece-meal  in  the  man's  presence,  and  to  be  cooked  as 
if  for  food.  The  dead  bodies  were  dissected,  and  the 
flesh  cooked  in  large  cauldrons,  the  whole  operation 
being  witnessed  by  the  t^rified  Christian.  In  the  mean 

*  AU  the  Arabian  chronicles  agree  that  Boderic  waa  carried 
on  a  throne  or  litter.  Some  add  that  it  was  drawn  bj  mules ; 
and  others  minutely  describe  the  magnificence  of  the  king's 
dress  and  the  jewels  that  he  wore. 
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time  the  wholesome  meat  of  sheep  and  oxen  had  been 
secretly  prepared  in  another  part  of  the  camp,  which  was 
privily  substituted  for  the  human  stew.  The  unfortun- 
ate messenger  was  compelled  to  partake  of  the  meal, 
and  doubted  not  that  he  had  fed  upon  human  flesh. 
On  the  first  opportunity  he  returned  to  his  master,  and 
told  his  tale  of  horror,  to  the  consternation  of  Roderic 
and  his  army.* 

The  engagement  commenced  soon  after  daybreak, 
and  was  continued  without  any  decided  advantage  on 
either  side  till  nightfall.  Next  morning  the  action 
was  renewed,  and  lasted  with  unabated  fury  till  the 
seventh  day,  when  the  Christians  gave  way,  fled 
in  disorder,  and  were  pursued  without  mercy  by  the 
relentless  Moors. 

Roderic  disappeared  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and 
nothing  was  afterwards  heard  of  him.  It  is  said  that 
his  horse,  a  milk-white  steed,  bearing  a  saddle  of 
gold  sparkling  with  rubies,  was  found  plunged  in  the 
mud  of  the  river,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 
rider  had  perished  in  the  stream.  The  spoil  when 
collected  was  immense,  and  was  divided  by  Tarik's 
orders  into  five  portions,  one  of  which  he  retained, 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  his  followers. 

With  this  protracted  and  bloody  struggle  ended 
the  dynasty  of  the  Goths,  and  for  800  years  Chris- 
tian power  in  Spain.     Tarik,  flushed  wtih  victory  and 

•  Gayangofi,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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BooocBB,  rapidly  ovcaran  the  countiy,  itnd  penettated 
to  Tofedo  the  capital,  which  he  captuted  and  sacked. 

CStjr  after  city  surrendered  to  him>  and  ere  the  year 
had  dosed  the  Moorish  dynasty  was  established.* 

Biasing  oVer  a  long  period  of  years,  during  which 
iro  ha?e  no  authentic  histoiy  of  the  events  that  occurs 
red  at  Gebal-Tarik,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  thought 
know  that  the  adjacent  proTinces  were  the  scenes  of 
constant  strife  and  commotion,  we  find  Gibraltar  in 
1086  in  possession  of  Yusef  ben  Taxfin,  a  Caliph  of 
tile  AImoravides.t 

Unable  to  cope  with  the  overwhelming  force$ 
IntHii^t  against  them  by  Alfonso  of  Castile,  the  Spanish 
Moors  in  an  evil  hour  had  implored  aid  frbm  Africa^ 
Tttse^  who  at  that  time  commanded  the  Moslem 
troops  in  Africa,  was  then  occupied  with  the  siege  of 
Ceuta.  This  chief  no  sooner  received  the  invita- 
tion than,  perceiving  the  advantage  to  be  gained,  he 
pushed  across  the  straits  with  a  powerful  army,  and 
advanced  to  the  assistance  bf  his  brethren.f 

*  The  account  of  tbe  Moorish  expeditions  into  Spain  is  vari- 
oaslj  given  bj  different  authors.  Ayala,  Hist,  of  Gibraltar,  page 
3,  confounds  Tarik  with  Tarif,  and  transfers  to  the  latter  the 
gloiy  of  the  conquests.  Conde  makes  Tarik  command  both 
expeditions.     Lafuente  is  more  correct.  t  Conde. 

X  Gajangos,  p.  273,  v.  ii.  The  Arabian  chroniclers  relate 
that  Al-mu-Tamed,  the  chief  of  the  Spanish  Moors,  was  re* 
peatedlj  warned  of  his  error  in  asking  aid  from  Africa.  Said 
one  prophet,  "  A  kingdom  without  heirs,  and  one  long  sword^ 
do  not  find  room  in  the  same  scabbard.'*  To  this  Al-mu-Tamed 
replied,  "Better  be  a  camel-driver  than  a  driver  of  pigs," 
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Alfonso,  who  was  then  in  the  territory  of  Badajoz, 
had  taken  up  a  position  with  an  immense  army,  of 
which  more  than  80,000  were  cavaliy,  at  Zalacca, 
about  four  leagues  from  the  city  of  Badajoz.  Here 
he  was  met  by  the  Moorish  host  under  Yusef  and 
the  King  of  Seville.  A  bloody  encounter  ensued 
between  the  two  foes,  which  ended  in  the  rout  of  the 
Christians  and  the  destruction  of  their  army.  The 
slaughter  was  enormous.  85,000  men  of  Alfonso's 
force  were  killed,  and  their  heads  having  been  col- 
lected, piles  were  heaped  up  with  them,  over-topping 
the  longest  lances,  and  resembling  lofty  towers.* 

This  battle  utterly  destroyed  the  little  remaining 
power  of  the  Christians. 

It  was  after  this  event  that  Yusefs  real  intentions 
became  developed.  He  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
weakness  and  imbecility  of  the  Spanish  Moors,  and 
he  resolved  to  wrest  from  them  the  glorious  country 
they  possessed. 

For  a  time  his  deeply -laid  designs  were  not  fully 
matured.  He  returned  to  Africa,  and  being  for  a 
third  time  called  into  Spain  to  assist  in  the  Sacred 
War,  he  landed  at  Algeciras,  and,  throwing  off  the 
mask,  avowed  his  intention  to  conquer  the  countiy. 

He  advanced  with  a  powerful  army.  Tarifa,  Gib- 
raltar, Algeciras,  surrendered  themselves  to  his  victo- 

meaning  that  he  would  rather  be  TuBefs  prisoner  and  guard 
his  camels  in  the  desert,  than  become  the  captive  of  Alfonao 
and  feed  his  swine  in  Castile.  *  Conde. 
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rious  troops.  Granada  and  Seville  were  taken  after 
a  severe  stnigglc.  and  Badajoz  and  Zaragosa  shortly 
after  submitted. 

But  the  i^panish  Mohamniedans  did  Dot  rest  tamelj 
nodcr  the  oppression  of  the  usurper,  .^semblilig  all 
tbc  forces  tbcy  could  muster,  they  mardied  agauut 
Algeciraa  and  re-took  it>  and  afterwards  laid  a^%> 
Uibndtar  with  success. 

For  many  subsequent  years  no  events  of  import- 
aoce  took  place  at  Gibraltar,  but  in  1309  the  Bock 
was  for  the  first  time  exposed  to  a  T^olar  siege. 
During  the  reign  of  Mohammed  [IL  Algedras  was 
attacki^l  by  Ferdinand  IV.  King  of  Castile ;  hot 
ireery  cifurt  to  reduce  this  place  proved  abortive  in 
cunsequeDce  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  Gibraltar 
f(U-  succouring  and  relieving  the  garrison.  Unable 
to  interrupt  the  commimication  with  the  Rock  by 
scs,  Ferdinand  became  aware  that  success  before 
Algeciras  was  impossible  as  long  as  the  Moors  held 
poesesskm  of  Gibraltar.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
dislodge  them ;  and  abandoning  for  a  time  active 
operations  against  the  stubborn  walls  of  Algeciras,  he 
directed  a  large  portion  of  his  array  under  command 
sf  Al<ni2o  Perez  de  Guzman  (el  Bueno)  against  the 
defences  of  the  Rock. 

The  garrison  at  the  time  did  not  exceed  1 200  men, 
who,  althongh  unable  to  stand  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  sent  against  them,  fought  with  the  greatest 
gaUaotty  and  determination.  The  attack  was  directed 
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aJreadv  in  anns  airainst  him,  aiid  his  hnMhor  N^^ir 
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Though  he  lost  no  time  in  n\^ohing  (^T^n;^tl*u 
the  tide  of  rebellion  was  aln\\iiy  tiirmM  in)j>otnonsly 
against  him,  and  the  mob  infuriated  at  the  Kvssos  ho 
had  sustained  in  the  south,  and  the  OMuv.ssions  ho 
had  made  to  the  Giristians.  His  minister  was  shun 
before  his  eyes,  his  pahux^  jihnuU^riMl,  a\ul  hintsi^ir 
compelled  to  renounee  his  throne. 

The  effeet  of  this  nnohition  was  lo  dissolve  all 
former  treaties  with  the  Christians.  In  1.'II2  I'ordi- 
nand  died,  and  was  suecceded  by  Alon/o  \l.,  an«l  in 
the  same  year  Nassir  Abul-(  Jeoiv,  who  like  jj^n  bnillur 
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principally  upon  two  points,  the  north  front  and  the 
heights  above  the  castle, — the  Archbishop  of  Seville 
and  Don  Juan  de  Nunez  commanding  the  assaulting 
divisions. 

The  courage  of  the  besieged  protracted  the  oper- 
ations for  a  considerable  time,  but  at  length,  after 
many  sanguinary  engagements,  the  garrison  surren- 
dered. Impressed  with  the  value  of  the  prize,  and 
believing  that,  in  a  strategical  point  of  view  at 
least,  Gibraltar  was  of  infinitely  greater  consequence 
than  Algeciras,  Ferdinand  consented  to  abandon  the 
siege  of  the  latter  city  on  consideration  of  the 
restoration  to  his  dominions  of  Quesada,  Quadros, 
and  Belmar,  together  with  an  indemnity  of  5000 
gold  pistoles. 

Turning  his  attention  to  Gibraltar,  he  commenced 
to  repair  the  damaged  fortifications,  to  construct  new 
defences,  and  to  arrange  the  government.  One  of 
his  most  trusted  officers,  Alonzo  de  Mendoza,  was 
appointed  governor ;  and  with  the  object  of 
securing  a  numerous  Christian  population,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  King  issued  proclamations 
granting  special  and  valuable  privileges  to  all  who 
would  become  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Amongst  other 
provisions,  all  "  swindlers,  thieves,  murderers,  or  wo- 
man escaped  from  her  husband,*'  who  fled  to  Gibraltar, 
were  to  be  free  from  the  punishment  of  death.  All 
malefactors,  not  traitors,  residing  for  a  year  and  a  day 
were  to  receive,  a  free  pardon,  and  no  duty  could  be 
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levied  upon  any  goods  passing  in  or  out.  Thus 
Gihraltar  became  the  refuge  of  every  villain  from 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

The  iwpiilation,  bowevxT,  did  not  increase  so 
rapidly  as  Ferdinand  had  expected.  Though  the 
dread  of  attack  from  the  Moors  no  doubt  deterred 
many  from  isolating  themselves  ii]K)n  the  Rock,  yet 
the  natural  reluctance  of  peaceable  persons  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  a  society  of  murderers,  thieves, 
and  diKrcputablo  people,  materially  checked  the  pro- 
gpcss  of  the  immigration. 

Mohammed  had  no  sooner  purchased  peace  from 
Ferdinand  IV.  by  tlie  terms  before  alluded  to,  than  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life  was  discovered  in  Granada. 
Hastening  back  to  his  dominions  in  the  hope  of  crush- 
ing the  rrhellion.  he  found  the  majority  of  the  populace 
already  in  anns  against  him,  and  his  brother  Nassir 
Abut  Geoix  proclaimed  king. 

Though  he  lost  no  time  in  reaching  Granada, 
the  tide  of  rebellion  was  already  turned  impetuously 
against  him,  and  the  mob  infuriated  at  the  losses  he 
had  sust^ed  in  the  south,  and  the  concessions  he 
had  made  to  the  Christians.  His  minister  was  slain 
before  his  eyes,  his  palace  plundered,  and  himself 
compelled  to  renounce  his  throne. 

The  effect  of  this  revolution  was  to  dissolve  all 
former  treaties  with  the  Christians.  In  1312  Ferdi- 
nand died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alonzo  XL,  and  in 
the  same  year  Nassir  AbuKGeoix,  who  like  Jjis  brother 
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had  fallen  a  victim  to  conspiracy  and  revolt,  was  re- 
placed upon  the  throne  of  Granada  by  Ismail  ben  Ferag, 
a  religious  chief,  who  prosecuted  the  war  against  the 
Christians  with  the  courage  of  fanaticism.  In  1315 
he  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar,  but  after  an  attack  of  short 
duration  he  reluctantly  abandoned  his  efforts  to  regain 
the  position  which  was  already  recognized  as  the  key 
of  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THIRD  SIEGE  Of  GIBRALTAR,  BT  HOHAHHED  IV* 

In  the  year  1324,  Ismail  ben  Ferag  was  assassin- 
ated at  the  entrance  to  the  Alhambra  by  Mohammed 
of  Granada,  son  of  the  Wali  of  Algeciras ;  the  cause  of 
his  death  is  said  to  have  been  a  dispute  concftiiing  a 
Christian  maiden  of  great  beauty,  who  was  ca{»tiiied 
at  the  taking  of  Martos.  Ferceivingher  in  theWds 
of  Mussulmen  soldiers  who  were  quarrelling  for  her 
possession,  Ismail  ordered  her  to  be  taken  to  his 
harem^  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Mohammed  to  effect 
her  rescue.  The  latter  prince,  enraged  at  the  interfer- 
ence of  Ismail,  planned  his  death,  and  stabbed  him 
mortally  the  following  day.* 

*  The  death  of  this  prince  is  described  differentlj  by  the 
Arabian  chroniclers,  who  narrate  it  thus :  On  the  22nd  June, 
1325,  Ismail  marched  to  Martos,  which  he  invested  and  took 
after  a  short  siege.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  that  expedi- 
tion,  Ismail  was  assassinated  by  a  cousin  named  Mohammed, 
who  was  the  son  of  Ismail,  better  known  as  Sahibu-1-Jezirah 
(the  GhoTemor  of  Algeciras).  Mohammed  had  been  present  at 
the  siege  of  Martos ;  having  whilst  there  been  guilty  of  some 
miadeireanour,  he  was  summoned  before  his  sovereign,  who,  in 

2  • 
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Ismail  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mohammed  IV. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  Christians  who 
invaded  Andalusia  met  with  imvaried  success. 
They  captured  Vera,  Pruna,  Ayamonte  in  succession, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  an  army  from  Africa,  they 
signally  defeated  Mohammed,  taking  Algeciras,  Ronda, 
and  Marbella. 

These  misfortunes,  which  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  break  the  spirit  of  a  less  chivalrous  prince, 
only  served  to  stimulate  Mohammed  to  greater  efforts. 
He  besieged  the  fortress  of  Bacna  with  success,  and 
marched  his  army  against  Gibraltar.  At  this  time  a 
Gallician  knight,  Vasco  Perez  de  Meira,  was  governor 
of  the  fortress.  He  enjoyed  some  mihtary  reputation, 
but  he  was  a  victim  to  insatiable  avarice  and  a 
dominant  desire  to  amass  sufficient  wealth  to  enable 
bim  to  become  the  possessor  of  extensive  proper* 
ties  and  estates,  through  which  he  might  hand  his 
name  down  to  posterity.  During  his  term  of  office  as 
governor  he  had  embezzled  the  greater  portion  of  the 
money  devoted  by  the  king,  his  master,  for  the 
defences  of  the  fortress  and  the  supply  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions ;  so  that,  when  Moham- 

the  presence  of  the  assembled  courtiers,  severely  reproved  him 
for  his  conduct.  Mohammed  resented  the  insult,  and  swore 
to  revenge  it.  On  his  return  to  Granada,  he  watched  his 
opportunity,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  relatives  and  servants, 
attacked  and  murdered  Ismail,  as  he  was  going  from  his  palace 
to  a  temporary  throne  which  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  his  administering  justice  to  his  subjects. 
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med  appeared  before  the  city,  the  forti^cations  were 
in  a  state  of  decay,  only  a  few  rounds  of  anmm- 
nitioii  remained,  aiid  the  store  of  provisions  was  almost 
exhausted. 

The  Mohammedans,  aware  of  the  unprepared  con- 
dition of  the  garrison ,  seized  imiuediatcly  upon  the  most 
important  [lositions  of  the  fortress.  The  arsenal  fell 
into  Ihcir  hands,  and  tliey  succf-edcd  in  establishing 
Ihnmsclvcs  upon  more  than  one  part,  of  the  Rock. 
TTic  sinaU  supply  of  provisions  within  soon  began  to 
foil,  and  the  governor  wonid  have  been  compelled  to 
capitulate  without  even  a  show  of  resistance,  had  not 
a  vessel  laden  with  grain  been  accidentally  cast  ashore, 
whose  cargo  supplied  the  troops  with  brt^ati  for  a  short 
period.  During  the  last  weeks  of  the  siege  the  suf- 
fering of  the  soUlitTs  w.%^  e-^treme,  and  hunger  com- 
pelled them  to  devour  the  leather  off  their  shields. 
ThoQgh  suffering  such  privations,  their  courage  re- 
mained undaunted.  Vasco  de  Perez,  smrounded  by 
a  few  followers,  still  held  the  castle,  and  though 
resistance  in  the  face  of  certain  starvation  was  vain; 
be  held  out  till  the  very  last  moment. 

But,  even  when  compassed  by  these  trials  and 
calamities,  he  was  unable  to  free  himself  from  the 
cursed  yoke  of  his  ruling  passion.  Aware  that  a 
heavy  ransom  would  be  offered  for  the  Moorish 
prisoners  whom  he  had  captured,  and  believing 
that  the  sum  would  be  regulated  considerably  by 
the  oondition  in  which  they  were  delivered  up,  he 
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collected  them  within  the  castle,  fed  them  with  the 
best  of  the  almost  exhausted  stores,  and  treated 
them  with  more  solicitude  than  he  bestowed  upon 
his  famished  and  devoted  troops. 

After  four  months  and  a  half  of  extreme  suffering, 
the  garrison  weakened  in  numbers  and  prostrated 
with  famine  and  disease,  Perez  determined  to  capitu- 
late. This  he  did  upon  favourable  terms,  and  the 
fortress  was  surrendered  once  more  to  the  infidels,  on 
condition  that  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  should 
march  out  immolested  with  all  their  goods  and 
chattels. — a.  d.  1333. 

Mohammed  immediately  took  possession,  the 
Rock  having  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  for 
twenty-two  years.  Stung  with  mortification,  and 
fearful  of  the  anger  of  his  master,  Vasco  de  Perez 
fled  to  Africa,  where  he  remained  and  died  in  ob- 
scurity. 

Alfonso,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been  engaged  in 
quelling  rebellious  commotions  in  Castile,  now  hast^ied 
to  Gibraltar,  and  again  took  the  field  against  his  former 
adversary.  Alarmed  at  the  warUke  preparations  of 
Alfonso,  Mohammed  applied  to  the  King  of  Fez  for 
aid,  and  an  African  army  immediately  crossed  the 
straits  to  his  assistance. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  African  chief  been 
admitted  with  his  troops  into  Gibraltar,  than  he  as- 
sumed an  arrogant  and  offensive  tone  towards  the 
Spanish  Moors  under  Mohammed,  who  composed  the 
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garrison.  Too  late  Mohammed  perceived  his  error 
in  railing  to  his  assistance  men  whose  character  was 
notoriously  treacherous  and  ])crfidiou8.  But  hi:) 
critical  position  couipellecl  him  to  avoid  the  ijuari'ela 
and  coQtcntiuns  that  wcru  urged  upon  liitn  by  his 
wily  ally,  and  he  suffered  patiently  the  unconcealed 
indignities  to  which  he  was  subjected. 

In  the  mean  time  ^^Jfonso,  who  was  unaware  of 
the  surrender,  having  collected  a  sufficiently  [wwerful 
army,  marched  southward,  to  reUeve  the  fortress  and 
raise  the  siege.  The  CastUian  Admiral  Josef  Tenorio, 
at  that  time  in  Seville,  was  ordered  to  watch  the 
straits  with  his  squadron,  and  letters  were  sent  from 
ihe  king  to  Vasco  Perez,  cntreatuig  him  to  hold  out 
until  the  ver}'  last  extremity.  Instructions  were  also 
«-ut  to  the  Grand  Masters  of  Santiago,  Alcantara, 
and  Calatrava  to  unite  all  their  forces  together,  and 
to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  besieged. 

Arrived  at  Vallodolid,  Alfonso  procl^med  his 
intention  of  proceeding  at  once  to  Gibraltar,  and  in- 
vited the  nobles  and  their  dependents  to  accompany 
bim  OD  his  mission  against  the  infidels. 

As  he  journeyed  southward  he  borrowed  large 
sums  of  money  Irom  the  towns  of  VallodoUd,  Burgos, 
and  Toledo.  Having  reached  Seville,  a  royal  council 
was  held,  and  plans  concerted  for  the  safety  of  Gib- 
raltar. Unfortunately  the  opinions  of  the  council 
were  divided,  and  ai  delay  of  a  week  ensued  before 
the  expedition  continued  its  march.      Id  five  days 
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the  king  reached  the  banks  of  the  Guadarete  near 
Xeres,  from  whence  he  despatched  messengers  to  the 
Admiral  and  to  Vasco  Perez. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  days  these  men  returned,  bring- 
ing intelligence  that  the  place  had  long  since  surren- 
dered, and  that  the  standards  of  the  Moors  floated  from 
the  waUs.  The  receipt  of  this  disastrous  news  alarmed 
but  did  not  dishearten  Alfonso.  A  council  was  again 
assembled,  and  it  was  resolved  to  besiege  the  Rock 
and  to  recover  it  from  the  enemy.  The  next  morning 
the  army  was  again  in  motion,  and  in  three  days 
appeared  in  sight  of  the  walls. 

Approaching  the  Rock,  and  while  passing  over 
the  Sierra  de  Carbonera  (Queen  of  Spain's  chair), 
the  king  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Moorish 
cavalry,  but  by  a  successful  retrograde  movement  the 
infidels  were  put  to  the  rout  with  no  quarter,  and 
1 500  of  them  slain.  On  the  following  day  the  fleet 
anchored  in  the  bay,  and  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted for  the  attack.  It  was  determined,  in  the 
first  place,  to  effect  a  landing  southward  of  the  town, 
upon  an  undefended  spot  called  the  Red  Sands,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  body  of  men  under  Rui  Lopez 
and  Feman  de  Meira  was  embarked  in  some  armed 
row  boats,  which  pushed  off  from  the  fleet  and 
pulled  towards  the  shore.  The  landing  was  easily 
effected,  and  had  common  prudence  been  observed  the 
attack  might  have  been  successful.  But  those  who 
were  first  ashore,  elated  at  meeting  with  no  resistance. 
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nahed  op  the  hill  towards  the  castle  without  waiting 
far  thor  comindea,  or  taldng  any  precaati<ni8  to  pro^ 
teel  their  retreat.  The  Moors,  peroaving  the  emxr^ 
limst  forth  from  the  castle  in  overwhehning  nnmben, 
killed  both  the  leaders  and  the  greater  portidii  ci  the 
assailants,  and  drove  the  remainder  on  to  the  shores 
where,  with  the  exception  of  some  who  concealed 
tiiemselves  among  the  rocks,  thejr  were  eitiber  dain 
or  taken  prisoners. 

Alfonso  beheld  with  mortificatiim  the  bSban  of 
tUs  attempt,  and  called  a  council  to  decide  vfcta  the 
comse  to  be  adopted.  Personally,  he  was  nnwillhig 
to  leave  his  men  who  had  been  taken  [Mfisoners  with* 
out  an  effort  to  recover  them;  but  the  critical  ritiH 
atioD  (tf  his  army  and  the  scardty  ci  his  comnrissarisf> 
dictated  the  necessity  of  a  retreat.  The  daj  foDowing, 
therefore,  the  army  began  to  retire,  but  had  proceeded 
only  a  short  distance  when  the  reluctance  of  the  king 
to  abandon  the  prisoners  became  so  evident,  that  a 
proposal  was  made  by  the  generals  to  return  with  a 
portion  of  the  troops,  and  to  attempt  the  rescue  of 
the  captives.  The  king  joyfully  agreed,  and  the 
order  was  issued  to  countermarch  on  the  next  morning. 
Joy  spread  through  the  army.  The  men,  hitherto 
disheartened  by  the  unexpected  failure  and  retreat, 
recovered  their  ardour  and  their  courage.  Full  of 
hope  for  the  future,  they  turned  their  faces  once  more 
towards  the  Rock,  determined  to  retrieve  their  late 
reverse. 
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A  landing  was  again  effected  on  the  Red  Sands  by 
a  numerous  body  of  men  under  command  of  Don  Jaime 
de  Jerica,  and  the  brothers  Laso  and  Sancho  de  Rojas. 

Profiting  by  experience,  order  was  strictly  main- 
tained, and  a  junction  eflFected  with  the  party  of  Chris- 
tians left  behind  on  the  former  occasion,  and  who  had 
remained  concealed  and  unmolested  by  the  enemy. 

Seizing  upon  the  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
castle,  Alfonso  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  the  Torre  del 
Homenage,  the  principal  point  of  defence.  Simul- 
taneously, an  attack  was  directed  by  the  Admiral 
Josef  Tenorio  upon  the  arsenal,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  bum  the  shipping.  Though  this  project  was  un- 
dertaken with  the  greatest  skill  and  courage,  it  was 
met  by  such  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Moors,  who  had  placed  massive  wooden  booms  across 
the  entrance  to  the  arsenal,  that  the  assailants  were 
driven  back  with  the  loss  of  two  celebrated  chiefs  and 
a  large  number  of  men. 

After  the  failure  of  the  attack  by  sea,  Alfonso 
directed  his  efforts  exclusively  against  the  Torre  del 
Homenage,  whose  parapets  and  turrets  already  showed 
symptoms  of  destruction.  Every  kind  of  machine 
applicable  in  those  days  to  warfare  was  brought 
against  the  walls.  Battering-rams  were  thrust  against 
the  outer  defences.  Machines  called  **  Cadalsos,"  or 
scaffolds,  were  erected,  similar  to  the  vineae  of  the 
Romans,  two  or  three  stories  in  height,  and  running 
on  wheels,  by  means  of  which  they  were  rolled  along- 
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side  the  tower.  From  the  uppermost  stage  heavy 
stones  and  other  missiles  were  hurled  on  to  the 
parapets,  while  the  soldiers  in  the  stages  beneath 
attempted  to  undermine  the  walls  of  the  defences.* 
Powerful  engines,  on  the  principle  of  the  catapult, 
were  dragged  up  on  to  the  rugged  heights  which 
overhung  the  castle,  and  attempts  were  made  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  galleys  as  they  lay  in  the  arsenal,  by 
pitching  stones  upon  their  decks  from  the  rocks 
above.  But  the  Moors  covered  in  their  vessels  with 
heavy  casings  of  wood,  and  the  missiles  fell  harmless 
upon  the  massive  roofing. 

The  siege  had  now  been  carried  on  for  sixteen 
days  without  any  sign  61  success  on  the  part  of  the 
besiegers ;  and  a  strong  easterly  wind,  which  had  for 
a  long  time  prevailed,  kept  back  the  fleet  which  was 
conveying  supplies  to  the  army.  Provisions  became 
scarce,  and  the  army  was  threatened  with  famine. 
To  add  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  Alfonso,  num- 
bers of  his  men  began  to  desert,  in  spite  of  every 
eflFort  to  prevent  them,  while  many  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Moors  at  Algeciras. 
At  the  same  time  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  eldest  son,  of  internal  commotions  in  his  own 

•  The  attack  with  these  machines  was  conducted  by  Alon- 
ro  Fernandez  Coronel.  But  though  large  rewards  were  oflered 
to  the  men  if  they  8uccee<led  in  undermining  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  the  stratagem  failed  through  the  ingenuity  of  the  Moors, 
who  poured  burning  pitch  from  the  battlements,  and  set  fire  to 
the  Bcaffblding. 
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kingdom,  and  of  the  taking  of  the  Castle  of  Bena-* 
mexi,  with  much  loss  to  the  Christians.  Still  even 
under  these  accumulated  misfortunes  he  prepared  to 
prosecute  the  siege  with  renewed  vigour. 

He  ordered  a  narrow  fosse  or  ditch  to  be  cut  across 
the  isthmus  from  the  western  beach  to  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  protection  of  his  rear  from  at- 
tack, and  so  desirous  was  he  to  free  his  army  from  the 
perilous  position  in  which  it  was  placed,  that  he  could 
scarcely  be  restrained  from  sallying  forth  with  his  whole 
force  to  bring  on  an  engagement  with  the  Moors,  and 
thus  to  risk  his  fate  upon  one  decisive  battle. 

The  monotony  of  the  siege,  which,  since  the  sus- 
pension of  active  operations,  had  become  most  irk- 
some, was  broken  by  an  incident  that  roused  the 
drooping  spirits  of  Alfonso's  men,  and  had  some  in- 
fluence upon  the  more  speedy  termination  of  the  block- 
ade. In  order  to  guard  against  surprise  the  Christians 
had  posted  a  picket  of  men  about  two  miles  or  more 
from  the  Rock,  who  concealed  themselves  amid  the 
brushwood  and  watched  the  approaches  to  the  camp. 

One  day  there  came  along  the  western  beach 
a  renowned  Moorish  chief,  accompanied  by  300 
horsemen,  apparently  unaware  of  the  position  of  the 
Christian  detachment.  As  they  approached  the  spot 
where  the  guard  was  concealed,  Diez  Sanchez  the 
commander  fell  upon  them  with  his  troops,  utterly 
routing  them,  and  killing  most  of  their  numbers. 
Amongst  the  latter  was  the  celebrated  Arabian  his* 
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toriaD  Mohamed  Ben  Ali,  a  native  of  Ceuta,  who  had 
accidentally  joined  the  party. 

Though  the  sufferiugs  of  Alfonso's  array  daily 
increased,  the  Moors  were,  if  possible,  in  a  more 
roL-scmhle  position.  By  sea  they  could  receive  no 
provisions  or  assistance,  and  all  the  approaches  by 
land  were  occupied  by  the  Castilians.  Both  armies 
were  reduced  to  the  uttnoKt  misery  ;  and  proposals  for 
peace  would  have  been  received  with  joy  on  either  aide. 
Preparations  were  already  being  made  for  the  retreat  of 
the  besiegers,  when  a  Moorish  envoy  arrived  in  the 
Christian  camp  and  stated  that  he  had  power  to  trejit 
for  s  ocftsation  of  hostihtics  with  the  Castihan  monarch. 
Alfonso  iinmcdtately  assembled  his  council,  who, 
considering  the  peril  of  their  position,  were  unaiii- 
moiisly  in  favour  of  pence,  and  a  conference  was 
arranged  to  take  place  on  the  morrow  between  the 
hostile  chiefs.  Shortly  afterwards  a  truce  was  agreed 
to  between  Alfonso,  Abdul-Malek.  and  the  King  of 
Granada,  for  four  years,  the  latter  engaging  to  pay 
annually  to  Alfonso  10,000  gold  doubloons;  and 
permission  being  extended  to  the  Moors  to  purchase 
cattle,  as  formerly,  for  the  supply  of  the  garrison 
from  the  neighbouring  province.  Costly  presents 
were  exchanged  between  the  kings,  and  thus  termin- 
ated the  fourth  siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  fortress  still 
remaining  in  possession  of  the  infidels.* 


'  AyaU. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Alfonso,  anxious  to  settle  the  disturbances  in 
his  kingdom,  marched  with  his  army  towards  SeviUe. 
while  Mohammed  sent  his  troops  back  to  Granada, 
retaining  only  a  small  escort  to  accompany  him  on  a 
journey  to  Africa,  whither  he  was  going  on  a  visit  to 
the  King  Abu-UHassan. 

The  tmfortunate  monarch  was  ignorant  of  a  plot 
among  the  soldiers  of  Abdul-Malek  to  assassinate  him. 
The  ostensible  cause  of  this  treason  and  subsequent 
tragedy  was  an  offence  given  by  Mohammed  to  the  sons 
of  Ozmin,  but  the  more  probable  reasons  were  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  African  chief,  and  the  natural 
treachery  of  the  African  Moors.  Ignorant  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  him,  the  king  was  preparing  to  set  out 
on  his  journey,  accompanied  only  by  a  small  escort, 
when  his  murderers  set  upon  him  in  a  narrow  defile 
a  few  miles  from  the  gates  of  the  fortress,  and  put 
him  to  death.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
Yussuf  ben  Ismail,  then  16  years  of  age.* 

*  The  Arabian  dironiclers  thus  describe  the  death  of  Mo- 
hammed:— 
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The  news  of  Mohainined's  denlh  leadbed  AISdoso 
wken  he  had  piooeeded  but  a  short  distance  on  his 
maroh.  FeaiM  of  the  CGOseqaenoes,  his  goienb 
anzkiisly  pressed  him  to  hony  on  to  SefiDe ;  bottte 
long  pevoeived  the  dang^  of  a  fixoed  and  fiit^piiug 
maidi,  and  refused  to  expose  his  aimjto  tte  poiL 
Bjr  easy  stages,  and  in  gpod  oider,  he  readied  Setflle, 
where  he  prepared  to  negotiate  and  protide  tat  tte 
aafistj  d  hn  kingdom  with  Mohammed's  successor. 
His  fint  act  was  to  fi»gire  the  pqrment  of  the  tnbote 
agreed  upon  at  the  termination  €£  the  siege  of 
Gibreltar. ' 

Aba-l-Hassan  was  at  this  time  king  6[  Morocco. 
Thoi^  secretly  he  had  designs  upon  Attnaso's 
dominiaos,  he  finrnd  it  desirable  to  maintain  tat  the 
present  friendly  relations  with  that  monaidi,  and 
anxious  to  propitiate  him,  he  sent  large  and  valuable 
presents  of  gold,  precious  stones,  elephants,  and  all  the 
rarest  treasures  of  Africa.  But  his  dissimulation 
did  not  continue  long.  In  1338  he  embarked 
masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  provisions  for  a 
campaign,  and  landed  them  at  Gibraltar,  though  the 


*^  Soon  after  the  CbristiaoB  had  raided  the  nege  of  Gibraltar, 
the  Sultan  Mohammed  was  aasascdnated  bj  some  African 
officers  to  whom  he  had  rendered  himself  obnoxioas.  As  he 
was  one  day  about  to  embark,  he  was  assailed  bj  a  party  of 
horsemen,  who  lay  concealed  behind  a  projecting  rock,  and  put 
to  death.  His  mangled  body,  stripped  of  everything,  remained 
exposed  on  the  ground,  but  was  afterwards  carried  to  Malaga 
and  interred  in  the  public  cemetery.'* — Gayangos,  toL  iL 
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four  years  of  truce  had  not  yet  expired.  During  the 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  siege,  the  fortress  had 
been  considerably  strengthened,  a  massive  wall  had 
been  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  Rock,  surrounding 
it  on  all  sides,  ''  as  the  halo  surrounds  the  crescent 
moon.  * 

Alfonso,  aware  of  the  coming  storm,  immediately 
took  measures  to  meet  it.  He  called  together  his 
pobles,  who  were  at  this  time  divided  into  rancor- 
ous parties,  and  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
smothering  aU  private  feuds  among  themselves  in 
order  to  overcome  the  common  danger. 

In  October,  1339,  he  set  out  from  Seville  with 
a  powerful  army,  accompanied  by  Don  Gil  de  Al- 
bomez.  Archbishop  of  Seville,  and  Don  Juan 
Manuel,  and  Don  Juan  Nunez  de  Lara,  who  at  one 
time  had  been  conspicuous  as  rebels  to  the  throne. 
Active  demonstrations  were  made  against  the  Moors 
all  along  his  frontiers,  a  force  was  sent  into  the  king« 
dom  of  Granada,  and  military  posts  established  at 
Arcos  and  Xeres.  At  the  same  time  a  combined 
squadron  from  Aragon  and  Portugal  under  Admirals 
de  Cruillas  and  Josef  Tenorio  arrived  in  the  straits. 
But  this  small  squadron  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  troops  from  Africa,  and  large  hordes  of 
Moors  landed  along  the  Spanish  coast. 

The  first  action  fought  ended  in  favour  of  the 
Christians,  and  augured  well  for  future  successes. 

*  Al-Makkari's  narrative. 
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Xhediie^  Abdid-MaUk,  son  of  Abu-I-Hassan,  who  was 
la  fommoa  of  Algedras,  had  maintained  hiniBelf  and 
lit  mtmj  dnriiig  the  winter  months  by  ravaging  the 
aeiji^bboiiring  eoin^  In  one  of  these  foraging 
mMfMtkfOA  he  met  s  Castilian  force  nnder  Gonzal^ 
.Mtftia  de  Oveido»  which  fell  upon  his  troops  and 
imited  them  with  immense  loss,  Abdul-Malik  himself 
bmig  among  the  shin. 

EniBged  at  this  success,  And  determined  to  avenge 
Ae  death  of  his  son,  Abu-1-Hassan  sent  ordem  fw 
•fipesh  levies  of  troops  from  all  the  African  tribes  and 
JargjDieinforoemeiits  again  crossed  the  straits;  the  King 
iif  Gnoada  also  increased  his  army,  and  a  terrible  strug- 
^  was  evidently  at  hand.  It  was  of  pariimount  im- 
poftanoe  to  Alfonso  to  maintain  possession  of  the  straits 
by  sea,  and  for  this  purpose  the  fleet  composed  of  the 
Castilian  and  Aragonese  squadrons  lay  off  the  coast. 

Unfortunately,  however,  one  of  the  Admirals, 
Gilabert  de  Cruillas,  was  imprudent  enough  to 
disembark  a  small  force  on  the  coast  of  Algeciras, 
and  to  attack  a  superior  body  of  the  enemy,  an  error 
which  deprived  Alfonso  of  his  co-operation,  as  he  was 
wounded  severely  and  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
command. 

At  this  very  time  the  fleet  of  Abu-1-Hassan,  consist- 
ing of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  was  approach- 
ing the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  The  Castilian  squadron, 
commanded  by  Josef  Tenorio,  numbered  only  twenty- 
seven  galleys  in  bad  condition,  and  six  lai^  ships. 
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with  some  transports.  An  engagement  with  such 
imequal  forces  could  have  only  one  result.  But 
the  Admiral,  knowing  that  his  conduct  was  watched 
suspiciously  by  those  in  authority  at  Seville,  and 
smarting  imder  a  calumnious  insinuation  against 
his  honour,  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 
The  consequences  were,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, disastrous  ;  Tenorio,  after  covering  himself 
with  glory,  was  killed,  and  five  galleys  only  escaped 
out  of  the  whole  fleet.  Thus  the  command  by  sea 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Abu-1-Hassan,  who  hastened  to 
take  advantage  of  his  success  by  transporting  re- 
inforcements, arms,  and  provisions  across  the  straits. 
Alfonso  did  all  in  his  power  to  repair  this  disaster. 
He  applied  to  the  King  of  Portugal  for  assistance,  and 
a  Portuguese  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Manuel 
Pezano,  sailed  for  Cadiz.  He  also  procured  12  galleys 
from  Aragon,  commanded  by  Pedro  de  Moncada,  and 
15  from  Genoa.  Orders  were  given  for  the  repair 
of  the  five  ships  saved  from  the  former  fleet,  and  the 
whole  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Ortis 
Calderon,  who  took  up  his  anchorage  in  Tari& 
bay.  At  this  time  the  African  army,  amounting  to 
200,000  men,  including  70,000  horse,  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tarifa.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  1 840, 
Alfonso,  reinforced  by  an  army  imder  the  King  of 
Portugal  in  person,  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy. 
The  Spanish  authorities  make  the  Christian  forces  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  Moorish  posts,  but  it  is  pro- 
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bable  they  did  not  exceed  60.000  men.  On  the  27th 
October,  13-tO,  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each 
Wher  on  the  banks  of  the  Salado,  near  the  veiy  spot 
where  500  years  afterwards  waa  fought  the  battle  of 
Barrossa.  It  was  arranged  that  the  King  of  Castile 
should  engage  the  African  division,  while  the  Portu- 
pxcsG  army  was  to  attack  the  wing  under  the  King  of 
Granada.  Tlic  first  movement  was  the  passage  of  tlie 
river;  (hw  was  confided  to  Don  Jnan  Manuel,  who, 
either  through  gniss  incapacity  or  cowardice,  imperilled 
the  success  of  the  advance.  Fortunately,  as  lie  was 
about  to  retire,  reinforcements  under  uiore  able  leadcm 
came  up,  a  bridge  was  quickly  constructed  with 
wooden  stakes,  and  a  portion  of  the  army  crossed  over 
and  held  their  ground  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  dis- 
\i>d-^c  tlit'iti.  Alfonso  was  cvfrvwlierc  distin^iiishod 
by  his  daring,  and  his  reckless  courage  would  have 
caused  his  death  had  he  not  been  checked  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  seized  the  reins  of  his 
hone  and  held  him  back  from  a  single-handed  on- 
slaught upon  a  body  of  the  enemy.* 

The  army  had  no  sooner  effected  the  passage  of 
the  nver,  than  the  garrison  of  Tarifa,  as  previously 
arranged,  sallied  out  and  attacked  the  centre  of  the 
African  division.  This  movement  decided  the  success 
o(  the  day ;   already  disheartened   by  the  gradual 

*  Alfonso  <d  Castile  was  saved  from  death  and  defeat  in 
»  umilar  manner  by  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Tortosa,  aj>.  1211. 
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advance  of  the  Christians,  and  the  increasing  disorder 
in  their  own  ranks,  the  Mussidman  host  gave  way, 
an  irresistible  panic  seized  the  whole  army,  and  a 
bloody  rout  ensued.  Innumerable  prisoners  were 
taken,  including  the  son  of  Abu-1-Hassan  and  the  whole 
harem.  The  number  of  slain  was  fabulously  lai^e. 
The  remnant  of  the  defeated  army  crossed  in  haste  to 
Africa,  Yussef  fled  to  Marbella,  and  Abu-l-Hassan  took 
refuge  in  Gibraltar.  An  African  historian  relating 
this  memorable  event,  so  deplorable  to  the  Moors, 
thus  describes  it: — * 

'^  Having  crossed  the  straits  for  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  waging  war  against  the  infidels,  and  helping 
the  Moslems  of  Granada  in  their  desperate  struggle 
with  the  Christian  power,  as  had  once  been  the  custom 
of  his  noble  ancestors,  as  well  as  of  almost  all  the 
sovereigns  of  the  different  dynasties  that  ruled  over 
western  Africa,  Abu-l-Hassan  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Andalus  with  an  army  amounting  to  upwards  of 
60,000  men,  and  was  immediately  joined  by  the 
forces  of  Granada,  under  command  of  Abu-1-Hejdj, 
Alas!  God  Almighty,  whose  decrees  are  infallibly 
executed  upon  his  creatures,  had  decided  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom  that  this  proud  armament  should  be 
dispersed  like  the  dust  before  the  wind,  and  that 
Abu-l-Hassan  himself  should  return  to  his  dominions 
vanquished  and  fugitive ;  that  the  sharp-edged  sword 
of  the  infidel  should  shine  over  his  head,  and  those  of 

•  Narrative  of  Al-Makkari. 
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I  }n»  men.  We  will  not  inquire  how  it  ht^p^ed ;  but 
tbe  &cf  is,  that  thousands  of  Hoelems  W(m  that  day 
the  crown  of  mart^Tdom,  that  the  ranks  of  doctors 
and  tbeolngians  were  friglttfnlly  thinned,  the  law  of 

;  the  sword  being  executed  upon  tiieir  throats.    Tho 

I  Sultan's  own  son  aiid  all  his  harem  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  eiicmy,  his  trBasnres  became  ihe  prey 
of  the  idolaters,  who  from  t  hat  day  thought  ct  nothing 
short  of  suhjcctiiig  the  reiFt  -of  Andalus  to  their 
abominable  rule.  Tlic  battle  of  Taii&  was  fon^t  on 
Monday,  the  7th  of  .lumdda,  the  1st  of  the  year  741 

I   (Octotier  2i)th.  1340)." 

£ncoiiragt!(l  by  the  victDiioos  result  of  the  battle 
of  Salado,  Alfonso  jirf  pared  to  lay  si^  to  Algeoras ; 
and  on  the  3rd  August,  1342,  he  sat  down  bef(»e  it 
with  2500  cavaln-  and  5000  foot 

The  army  was  commanded  by  Bon  Gil  de  Al- 
bomez,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  Bishop  of 
Cadis,  and  other  distinguished  men.  The  town  was 
carefully  and  strongly  fortified, — the  Moors  having 
always  considered  its  possession  necessary  to  the  safe 
keeping  iA  Gibraltar.  It  was  divided  into  two  di- 
visions— tbe  old  town  and  the  new ;  separated  from 
each  other  by  massive  walls.  The  city  was  situated 
npcm  a  gentle  slope  leading  to  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
ground  in  rear  of  the  city  rose  rapidly  to  a  very  con- 
siderable elevation. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  12,000  archers  and  800 
horse.    The  fame  of  the  battle  of  Salado  had  by  this 
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time  spread  over  Europe ;  and  the  contest  then  waging 
in  the  south  of  Spain  had  attracted  the  attention  of  every 
Christian  nation.  The  tide  of  fortune  which  hitherto 
had  rolled  irresistibly  against  the  Christians  seemed 
about  to  turn,  and  many  valiant  men,  eager  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  their  religion,  hurried  to  join  the 
fray.  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  set  out  from  England, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Derby  and  the  Earls  of  Salisbury, 
Lincoln,  and  Leicester.  Numerous  celebrated  knights 
arrived  from  France,  from  Italy  came  large  bodies  of 
Grenoese,  who  did  good  service ;  while  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, accompanied  by  a  division  of  troops,  marched 
forward  to  the  siege  in  haste.  So  great  was  the  interest 
of  Europe  in  the  annihilation  of  the  Moorish  djmasty. 

Dreading  the  result  of  an  attack,  the  Moors  en- 
deavoured by  treachery  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the 
Christians.  Emissaries  chosen  from  among  desperate 
fanatics  were  sent  into  the  camp  with  instructions  to 
assassinate  Alfonso,  whose  name  was  so  terrible  to 
the  Moorish  host.  But  they  were  discovered  and 
put  to  death. 

The  siege  was  worthy  of  the  distinction  of  the 
besiegers.*  The  Moors  defended  themselves  with  te- 
nacious gallantry ;  and  the  month  of  September  had 
nearly  passed  away,  and  the  heavy  autumnal  rains  set 
in,  without  any  signs  of  capitulation  or  distress.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  soon  commenced.     The 

*  During  this  siege  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  waa  wounded 
bj  an  arrow  in  the  face. 
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nuDs  fell  ID  torrents,  and  ocaitumed  tintfl  Norember. 
The  water  poured  in  cascades  from  the  mountams 
behind.  The  king,  whoae  qoaiters  wera  in  a  small 
but  ixwfcd  with  tiles,  was  driven  from-  bis  dielter  bj 
the  force  of  the  waters  ;  and  the  sotdien,  who  wero 
exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  constant  tempest,  anc- 
cunibcd  to  cold  and  sickness.  Nor  did  the  besit^en 
alone  suFer.  The  storniH  that  raged  a]<mg  the  ooost 
kept  back  all  Hiipplies  and  asnstance  from  the  dtf.the 
garrison  vaa  reduced  to  great  privatioa,  while  the 
Christians  nttackcd  and  harassed  them  nnceasingly. 

The  montli  of  Februaiy  (1343)  passed  awaj,  and 
tiw  Ifons  still  held  ont  withont  any  symptoms  of 
•nnndsr.  The  troops  of  the  besiegers,  weakened 
vfth  tofiering,  began  to  despair,  and  AUchibo  already 
contemplated  retiring  from  an  enterprise  which  held 
out  no  prospect  of  success.  Fortnnately,  at  this 
critical  period  reinforcements  arrived ;  Don  Juan 
Nnnez  de  Lara  and  Don  Juan  de  Manuel  reached 
the  camp  with  fresh  troops,  arms,  and  ammunition. 

Encouraged  by  this  addition  to  their  strength,  the 
Christiana  regained  hope,  and  the  operations  rapidly 
progressed.  Hitherto,  the  Moors  had  received  sup- 
plies at  intervals  by  sea,  as  it  was  fomid  impos- 
sible to  close  the  entrance  of  the  port.  Perceiv- 
ing, however,  that  as  long  as  provisions  could  be 
thrown  into  the  town  the  siege  might  be  protracted 
and  eventually  imsuccessful,  the  king  resolved  to 
blockade  the  port.     Galleys  were  stationed  at  the 
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entrance  to  protect  the  workmen  at  their  work,  and 
after  considerable  labour  a  boom  was  constructed  of 
stakes,  beams,  and  barrels  filled  with  earth,  which 
formed  an  obstacle  impenetrable  by  the  enemy's  ships. 

Several  pitched  battles  were  fought  in  the  open 
fields  outside  the  walls,  where  the  whole  force  of  the 
besiegers  was  engaged ;  but  these  combats  were  in-^ 
decisive,  and  victory  declared  itself  neither  for  on© 
side  nor  the  other. 

The  siege  was  prosecuted  with  unflinching  vigour, 
and  machines  were  constructed  resembling  great 
wooden  towers,  which  were  reared  against  the  walls, 
loaded  with  armed  men.  These  machines  the  Moors 
destroyed  by  casting  huge  masses  of  stone  upon  them 
from  above,  and  by  hurling  against  them,  from 
engines  charged  with  nafta,*  red-hot  balls  of  iron, 
which  utterly  destroyed  them.f 

Alfonso,  as  the  year  progressed,  found  himself 
surrounded  with  difficulties.  His  exchequer  was 
exhausted,  and  the   troops,  especially  the   Genoese 

•  Thundering  nafla. — Cond^. 

t  In  the  narrative  of  Al-Makkari,  the  Arabian  historian, 
speaking  of  the  siege  of  Ashkar,  close  to  Baeza,  mentions 
the  use  of  cannon  (a.  d.  1324)  thus :  **  As  its  defences  were 
strong,  and  the  walls  very  thick,  he  attacked  it  with  his  largest 
engines  loaded  with  naptha,  by  means  of  which  he  threw  into 
the  place  large  iron  balls.  One  of  these  fell  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  towers  and  destroyed  it  completely ;  upon  which 
the  garrison  were  so  terrified  that  they  instantly  surrender- 
ed."— Oayangos,  vol.  ii.  page  352.  Cond6,  Los  Arabes  in 
Espana. 
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fevieB,  were  damorons  for  their  pay.  His  crown  was 
aheady  pledged  for  the  value  of  the  gold,  and  all  his 
private  plate  melted  down  to  supply  money  for  his 
troope*  But  even  these  sacrifices  foiled  to  relieve 
lum  from  his  distress.  The  King  of  Granada  had 
a|iproached  with  a  powerful  army  as  &r  as  the  river 
Guadiaro,  and  repeatedly  tiireatened  the  rear  of  the 
Christian  position.  Harassing  skirmishes  fatigued 
the  troops,  and  were  frequently  attended  with  severe 
kases.  Added  to  this,  insubordination  and  discon* 
tent  manifested  themselves  among  the  soldiers  and 
their  leaders.  Fortunately  at  this  time,  when  the 
want  of  money  was  a  stubborn  obstacle  to  success, 
the  King  of  France  sent  a  present  of  50,000  florins, 
to  which  Pope  Clement  YI.  added  a  loan  of  20,000. 
With  these  resources  the  King  was  enabled  to  silence 
the  complaints  of  the  Genoese.  Ten  galleys  also 
«rived  Lra  the  King  of  Aragon,  when  they  were 
most  urgently  required. 

When  the  King  of  Granada  had  reached  the  river 
Palmones,  a  short  distance  from  Algeciras,  he  was 
made  aware  of  the  desperate  situation  of  the  be- 
si^^d.  Entreaties  for  succour  were  conveyed  to  him 
during  the  duskiness  of  the  night  by  small  boats, 
which  managed  to  escape  from  the  boom-bound  har« 
bour. 

Influenced  by  these  entreaties,  he  determined  at 
once  to  strike  a  blow,  and  if  possible  raise  the  siege. 
With  the  object  of  surprising  the  Christian  camp,  the 
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attack  was  ordered  to  commence  before   daybreak, 
when  the  enemy  was  least  likely  to  expect  it. 

Before  day  had  well  broken  the  Moslems  began 
the  advance,  and  rushed  impetuoiisly  upon  the  ranks 
of  the  besiegers.  But  they  were  met  by  deep  and 
impassable  ditches,  lined  with  defiant  stockades,  which 
arrested  their  advance,  and  enabled  the  Christians  to 
mow  down  their  troops.  Finding  that  defeat  was 
certain  they  eventually  retired. 

During  the  trials  and  difficulties  that  beset  him, 
Alfonso  presented  a  noble  example  to  his  men.  He 
shared  on  every  occasion  their  dangers  and  privations ; 
his  covering  was  no  better  than  the  rude  roof  that 
sheltered  the  meanest  soldier,  and  he  fared  no  better 
than  his  troops. 

Nineteen  months  of  privation  and  toil  passed  ere 
his  perseverance  was  rewarded  with  success.  Since 
the  closing  of  their  communication  by  sea  the  Moors 
had  become  gradually  disheartened.  No  supplies 
could  reach  the  town,  and  starvation  stared  them  in 
the  face.  With  this  prospect  before  them,  and  when 
no  hope  remained,  they  reluctantly  sent  emissaries  to 
Alfonso  to  sue  for  peace.  The  king,  weary  of  his 
protracted  labours,  readily  agreed  to  the  propositions 
of  the  infidels,  and  preliminary  conditions  were  exe- 
cuted. A  truce  was  settled  for  ten  years,  the  King 
of  Granada  paying  a  tribute  of  12,000  doubloons 
annually  during  that  period,  and  acknowledging  him- 
self a  vassal  of  Castile.     Algeciras  was  surrendered  to 
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tibe  OnistiaiiSy  the  garrison  was  set  at  liberty,  and  their 
jfTopeiity  protected. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1344,  the  ratifications  of 
the  treaty  having  been  exchanged,  Alfonso  entered 
the  city.  His  standard  was  hoisted  on  the  walls,  and 
the  celebrated  siege  of  Algeoiras,  which  had  continued 
finr  twenty  months,  was  at  an  end. 

Vbre  years  of  the  trace  had  scarcely  eqiired  before 
Alfionso,  wearied  with  a  life  of  inactivity,  and  miable 
to  restrain  his  military  inclinations,  made  known  to 
the  Cortes  his  intmtion  of  again  laying  siege  to  Oib- 
laltar.  The  moment  was  especially  fevourable  to  the 
CDterinrise,  for  his  old  enemy,  Abu4-Hassan,  was 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  his  rebelfions  son  for  the 
lecovery  of  Pes ;  and  the  King  of  Granada,  avdUng 
himself  of  the  opportunity,  was  occupied  in  attacking 
the  possessions  of  Abu-1-Hassan,  and  besieging  Ron- 
da  and  Marbella. 

Since  the  siege  of  Algeoiras  the  population  of 
Gibraltar  had  considerably  increased,  great  numbers 
of  Moors  who  were  compelled  to  leave  the  former  city 
when  it  was  surrendered  having  migrated  to  the 
Rock,  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  a  stronghold  pre- 
senting such  facilities  for  a  flight  to  Africa  in  case  of 
necessity.  The  fortifications  and  defences  had  during 
the  last  few  years  been  considerably  increased  and 
strengthened  ;*  the  walls  had  been  repaired,  a  citadel 
built,  and  magazines  erected. 

*  No  sooner  had  Abu-l-Hassaa  reduced  Gibraltar  under 
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In  August,  1349,  Alfonso  appeared  before  the 
place  with  his  army,  and  having  previously  burnt  and 
laid  waste  the  crops  and  gardens  in  the  vicinity,  sat 
down  before  it.  The  attack,  which  was  not  long 
delayed,  commenced  with  great  fury,  every  descrip- 
tion of  warlike  machine  being  employed  against  the 
walls. 

The  moment  appeared  to  have  arrived  when  the 
Christians  should  once  more  wave  their  victorious 
banners  from  the  heights  of  the  oft-disputed  prize. 
The  Moorish  force  was  comparatively  smaU,  while  the 
Christian  army  consisted  of  numerous  levies,  well  pro- 
visioned and  thoroughly  equipped.  The  rear  of  the  posi- 
tion, which  on  former  occasions  had  been  continually 
assailed,  and  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  protect, 
was  now  unmolested,  and  the  king  was  enabled  to 
occupy  his  whole  strength  in  pressing  on  the  siege. 
Unfortunately,  his  last  campaign  had  swallowed  up 
nearly  all  his  monetary  resources,  and  now,  when 
victory  was  almost  in  his  grasp,  his  eflforts  were 
paralyzed  by  the  want  of  means  to  pay  his  troops. 
But  the  man,  who  in  another  moment  of  trial  and 
necessity  could  submit  even  his  crown  and  royal 
treasures  to  the  melters  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
difficulty,  and  save  his  army  from  disaster^  was  not 

his  Bwaj,  than  he  began  to  give  his  attention  to  repairing  its 
buildings,  increasing  its  fortifications,  spending  immense  sums 
of  monej  in  building  bouses  and  magazines,  as  well  as  a  yami 
or  principal  mosque,  and  erecting  new  towers,  and  even  a 
citadel — Oayangos,  vol.  ii. 
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now  likelj  to  be  deterred  by  any  sacrifice  &om  prc 
curiiig  means  to  insure  success.  Gibraltar  vaa  of 
far  more  vulue  to  bim  tban  the  greater  part  of  his 
dommioDs,  and  it  was  with  Utile  regret  that  he 
fonaod  the  rcsoUition  to  obtain  wliat  he  so  eaniestlj 
rcnuircd  by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  his  territoiy.  On 
the  loth  of  January  he  handed  over  to  Don  Perez  de 
Guzman,  the  Count  of  TS'iebla,  for  tlie  eum  of  180,000 
maravadies,  the  villages  of  Villa  Alba  and  Falma, 
with  all  the  rights,  jurisdictions,  and  powen  he  poB> 
£o»ed  therein.  With  the  means  thus  obtained,  and 
with  the  timely  reinforcement  of  ten  galleys  from  the 
King  of  Arugon,  he  was  enabled  to  continue  the 
«icge. 

Hnding,  however,  that  it  would  be  imposnble  to 
take  the  place  by  assault,  Alfonso  prepared  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  starve  out  the  garrison. 
With  this  intention  he  collected  all  his  forces  on  the 
isthmus  (north  front),  where  the  gardens  and  cemetery 
were  situated.  Here  he  pitched  his  camp,  consisting 
of  commodious  tents,  some  richly  furnished  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  women  and  distinguished  per- 
sons of  his  retinue.  The  month  of  February,  1350, 
arrived,  and  still  the  besieged  held  out.  At  this  time 
there  appeared  in  the  camp  that  terrible  plague  which 
had  already  devastated  Europe,  and  to  which  the  Kings 
of  Leon  and  Estremadura  bad  recently  fallen  victims. 

Terrified  by  the  well-known  horrors  of  this  dread- 
ful pestilence,  the  generals  and  nobles  were  paralyzed 
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with  fear.  Alfonso  alone  remained  calm.  In  vain 
he  was  urged  by  every  entreaty  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
escape  with  his  army  from  certain  death.  In  vain 
were  the  prayers  of  the  women  and  suppUcations  of 
his  comicil;  his  reply  was  characteristic  of  his  un- 
daunted mind.  Drawing  his  sword  and  thrusting 
himself  through  the  crowd  of  suppliants  that  thronged 
his  door,  he  swore  never  to  move  from  the  limits 
of  his  tent  till  Gibraltar  was  in  possession  of  the 
Christians.  But  his  valour  caused  his  death.  On 
the  26th  of  March,  1850,  he  was  seized  with  the 
plague  and  died,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-seventh  of  his  great  and  glorious 
reign.  His  death  spread  grief  through  every  Chris- 
tian land.  His  many  victories,  his  desperately  con- 
tested  sieges,  his  renown,  not  only  as  a  warrior  but 
as  a  wise  and  successful  ruler,  had  rendered  his  name 
famous  throughout  Europe :  and  not  only  did  the 
Christians  honour  his  virtues  and  his  valour ;  Yussef 
and  his  followers,  together  with  his  whole  court,  ap- 
peared in  mourning  for  their  illustrious  foe,  and  many 
of  the  Moors  went  unarmed  to  the  camp  to  attend 
the  funeral  ceremony. 

Sad  and  disheartened,  the  army  prepared  to  return 
to  Seville,  carrying  with  them  the  corpse  of  their 
beloved  leader.  Tho  King  of  Granada,  who  by  this 
time  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Guadiaro  with  a 
force  intended  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  issued 
stringent  orders  that  under  no  pretence  whatever 
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ahoold  the  durirtian  army  be  mdested  on  its  nidaii>- 
AtAj  march. 

The  body  of  the  deceased  monarch  was  taken,  in 
mm  first  instance,  to  the  chapel  of  the  Kings  at 
Serine,  where  it  retnained  until  it  was  interred  in  the 
lomb  at  Cordova^  by  the  side  of  tl^  corpse  of  the 
kh^jErfher. 

Alfonso  was  succeeded  by  Don  Pedio^  who  was 
pRMhimed  King  of  Castile  and  Leon.* 

Qibndtar  continued  in  possession  of  the  Kings  of 
Honcoo ;  and  after  the  death  of  Abu-1-Hassan,  his 
iOD»  who  succeeded  him,  appointed  Isa-ben-Al*Hassan 
gofemor  of  the  fortress.  This  WaU  had  iio  sooner 
taken  xsp  his  command  than  he  proclaimed  himself 
Kmg  of  Gibraltar.  His  conduct,  however,  was  so 
tyrannical  that  a  rebellion  was  excited  against  him, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle 
with  his  son,  who  was  more  hated  than  himself.  Un- 
able to  protect  themselves,  they  were  seized  by  the 
rebeb  and  transported,  loaded  with  chains,  to  Ceuta, 
where  they  both  died,  after  being  put  to  dreadful 
tortures.  In  1854  Yussef,  King  of  Granada,  the  old 
and  valiant  opponent  of  Alfonso,  was  assassinated  by 

*  King  AlfoDBO  is  thus  described  in  Cond^ :  "  He  was  of 
the  middle  height,  but  of  well-proportioned  figure  and  of  dig- 
nified appearance.  HIb  complexion  was  red  and  white ;  his 
ejes  had  a  tinge  of  green,  ¥rith  a  grave  and  serious  expres- 
sion. He  was  of  robust  person,  strong,  and  of  a  healthy  con- 
stituiion;  very  elegant  and  graceful  in  manner;  resolute, 
brare,  noble,  and  sincere." 
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a  mad-man  while  at  prayers  in  the  mosque  of  his 
palace. 

His  death  is  thus  described  by  the  Arabian  au- 
thorities :  "  As  Abu-1-Hejaj  was  performing  the  last 
prostration  of  his  prayer,  a  mad-man  rushed  upon 
him  and  wounded  him  with  his  yataghan.  The  as- 
sassin was  immediately  secured.  The  Sultan,  who 
had  been  mortally  wounded,  made  some  signs  as  if  he 
wished  to  speak,  but  after  uttering  a  few  unintel- 
ligible words  he  was  carried  senseless  to  his  palace, 
where  he  died  shortly  after  his  arrival.  The  assassin 
in  the  mean  time  was  given  up  to  the  infuriated  mob, 
who  murdered  him  and  burned  his  body.  Abu-l-Hejaj 
w»  intened  on  the  evening  of  Snnday  within  the 
Alhambra.*  He  left  three  sons;  Mohammed,  who 
succeeded  him,  Ismail,  and  Kays." 

Yussef  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  sovereigns 
of  the  Nasserite  dynasty.  In  his  days  justice  was 
administered  with  an  even  hand;  literature  and  science 
flourished,  and  public  order  prevailed.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  benefits  which  this 
great  man  bestowed  upon  his  country.  The  practice 
of  religion  was  improved,  many  abuses  were  abol- 
ished, a  system  of  police  instituted,  and  the  laws 
revised.  Finally,  it  is  to  him  we  owe  some  of 
the  most  splendid  architectural  monuments  in 
Granada.* 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mohammed  V. 

•  Cond6. 
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This  unfortunate  prince  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the 
jealousy  of  his  brother  Ismail's  mother. 

"Mohammed  had  scarcely  reigned  five  years," 
says  the  historian  Ibnu-Khaldun,  "  when  a  half 
brother  of  his,  named  Ismail,  assisted  by  another 
of  his  relatives,  revolted  in  Granada ;  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  the  Sultan,  who  was  then 
residing  at  a  country  place  out  of  the  Alhambra, 
.scaled  at  night  the  walls  of  that  fortress,  and  made 
himself  master  of  it,  after  putting  to  death  the  Vizir 
of  Mohammed.  This  took  place  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  1859,  and  on  the  following  day  Ismail  Abu-1- 
Walid  was  proclaimed  by  the  troops  and  citizens. 
The  dethroned  Sultan  escaped  to  Guadix,  where  he 
established  his  authority." 

Though  we  have  no  authentic  records,  it  is  prob- 
able that  during  these  years  Gibraltar  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  kings  of  Granada.  The  first  act  of  Ismail 
was  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Castile  with 
oflFers  to  renew  the  treaty  of  peace  then  existing 
between  the  two  countries.  Don  Pedro,  happening 
then  to  be  at  war  with  the  people  of  Barcelona,  readily 
assented  to  the  proposition.  Ismail,  however,  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  power.  Within  six  months  after 
he  had  been  proclaimed  he  was  assassinated,  together 
with  his  brother  Kays,  by  directions  of  the  very  man 
who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  (a.  d.  13C0).  Abu- 
Abdillah,  Mohammed  VI.,  the  murderer  of  Ismail, 
was  declared  king,  and  reigned  for  about  two  years, 
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when  he  was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  by  the  hand 
of  Don  Pedro  himself,  while  on  a  visit  to  that  monarch 
at  Seville.* 

We  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  Mohammed  V., 
who,  after  he  had  been  deposed  by  Ismail,  passed 
over  to  Africa,  embarking  at  Marbella,  and  landing  at 
Ceuta  in  1359.  From  thence  he  went  to  Fez,  where 
he  was  received  with  welcome  by  the  king. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1361,  he  returned  to 
Andalus,  remaining  at  Guadix,  whose  inhabitants  had 
remained  faithful  to  him  during  his  absence. 

He  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Abu-Abdillah,  than  he  set  out  for  Granada  with  the 
intention  of  reclaiming  his  dominions.  The  contempt- 
ible mob  who  a  few  years  since  had  shouted  over  his 
downfal  and  applauded  the  usurper,  now  greeted  him 
with  acclamation.  On  the  6th  April,  ]  862,  he  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Granada,  and  was  once 
more  proclaimed  king.  Aware  of  the  value  of  an 
alliance  with  Castile,  and  being  in  fear  of  the  ruthless 
monarch  who  could  with  his  own  hand  assassinate  an 
unsuspecting  guest,  he  sent  Pedro,  in  return  for  the 
head  of  Abu-Abdillah,  presents  of  horses  richly  capa- 
risoned, scimitars  set  with  precious  stones,  and  all 
the  unransomed  Christian  prisoners  in  his  kingdom. 

In  1369,  Don  Pedro,  having  been  defeated  at  the 

*  Abu-Abdillah  is  referred  to  bj  Conde  and  others  as  Abu- 
Said,  but  I  have  followed  the  reading  of  Gajangos,  as  more 
probably  correct. 
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battle  of  Montiel,  fell  a  victim  to  assassination,  a  death 
not  unfitted  to  his  atrocious  character.  The  Count 
of  Transtamara  seized  the  throne,  assuming  the  title  of 
Henry  II.  At  first  Mohammed  refused  to  agree  to 
any  overtures  for  peace  with  the  new  king;  he  de- 
clared war  against  him,  and  collected  an  army  and 
marched  against  Algeciras,  which  he  found  totally 
improtected.  Ejiowing  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
retain  possession  of  the  city  if  he  occupied  it,  he 
resolved  to  destroy  it.  This  he  did  most  effectually, 
burning  and  demolishing  the  walls,  with  every  house 
and  building  in  the  place ;  and  to  such  a  miserable 
condition  was  this  once  celebrated  city  reduced  that 
it  became  in  future  only  the  habitation  of  a  few  miser- 
able fishermen.  After  the  destruction  of  Algecir&s, 
1370,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  Henry  and  the 
King  of  Granada,  which  continued  till  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1390  or  1391. 

In  1379  Henry  of  Castile  died  suddenly  at  a 
banquet,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  L,  who  died  in 
1390,  and  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  Henry  HI., 
then  eleven  years  old.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mo- 
hammed V.  expired,  and  the  throne  of  Granada  was 
seized  by  his  younger  son,  the  elder  Yussuf-ben-Yus- 
suf  being  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Salobrena. 
Immediately  after  his  accession  a  peace  was  renewed 
with  the  Christians.  However  willing  the  two  mon- 
archs  may  have  been  to  avoid  hostilities,  their  imnily 
subjects  provoked  such  constant  quarrels   that  the 
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preservation  of  peace  wais  hopeless.  In  1405,  thfe 
Mohammedans  attacked  and  took  Ayamonte,  and  in 
the  following  year  a  battle  was  fought  on  the 
Guadiara,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Christian 
army.  Several  minor  engagements  occurred  with 
varied  results,  until,  in  1407,  Fernando,  regent  of 
Castile,  turned  success  in  favour  of  the  Christians, 
and  re-took  Ayamonte  with  several  other  fortresses. 
Tired  of  these  harassing  campaigns,  both  monarchs 
agreed  to  a  truce,  and  Mohammed  returned  to  Grana- 
da. He  had  scarcely  arrived  there  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  illness.  Fearful,  even  in  death, 
that  his  brother  who  was  in  exile  would  succeed  him, 
he  wrote  the  Alcalde  of  Salobrena  the  following  letter : 

"Alcalde  of  Salobrena,  my  servant,  as  soon  as 
Ahmed-ben-Xarac,  oflScer  of  my  Guards,  shall  deliver 
thee  this  writing,  thou  wilt  put  to  death  the  Cid 
Yussef,  my  brother,  and  send  his  head  by  the  same 
messenger.     I  rely  on  thy  zeal  to  serve  me."* 

Arrived  at  Salobrena,t  Ahmed  found  Yussef  play- 
ing at  chess  with  the  Alcalde.  Perceiving  the  troubled 
looks  of  the  messenger,  the  prince  rose  and  demanded 
the  object  of  his  mission.  In  reply  he  showed  the 
letter  of  Mohammed.  The  prince  calmly  read  the  fatal 
words,  and  asked  a  few  minutes'  respite  to  bid  farewell 
to  his  family.  This  was  refused.  "  At  least  then,*' 
said  he,  "give  me  time   to  finish  my  game  with 

♦  Lardnor,  Cond<!^,  and  Montero. 
t  Or  Xalubania. 
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VitB  the  Alcalde,  and  perhaps  1  shall  lose  that  as  well 
as  my  head."  Yussef  resumed  his  seat  with  the 
greatest  composure,  and  more  than  once  corrected 
the  teirified  Alcalde  for  the  carelessness  with  which 
he  moved  the  pieces.  The  game  was  just  concluded 
when  a  mounted  messenger  appeared  at  the  gat^s  to 
announce  the  death  of  the  King  of  Granada,  and  the 
accession  of  Yussef  III.,  a.  d.  1408. 

Released  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother 
from  his  protracted  imprisonment  and  threatened 
assassination,  the  king  repaired  to  Granada  to  enter 
upon  his  government.  Subjected  as  he  had  been  to 
adversity  and  privation,  he  appreciated  the  value  of 
peace,  and  with  the  view  of  renewing  the  truce  with 
Castile,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Don  Fernando  with 
proposals  for  a  truce.  The  despotic  conduct  of  the 
t}Tants  who  ruled  in  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  had  long 
fanned  the  smothered  embers  of  rebellion  among  the 
people.  In  1411,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  their 
sufferings,  the  inhabitants  sent  to  the  King  of  Mo- 
rocco and  implored  his  protection,  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  him  and  to  become  his 
vassals.  The  king,  well  aware  of  the  value  of  Gibral- 
tar, gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  set  out 
with  his  army  to  take  possession.  When  he  appeared 
at  the  entrance  of  the  fortress,  the  gates  were  opened 
by  the  people,  and  the  city  was  occupied  without  a 
struggle. 
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Yussef  no  sooner  heard  of  the  occupation  of  Gib^ 
raltar  by  the  African  Moors  than  he  inarched  to 
retake  it.  He  soon  after  invested  it,  and,  after  a 
short  siege,  recovered  possession  of  the  place,  "which 
remained  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada  for 
many  subsequent  years. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


8X¥ENra  8IB0X. 


DuBiHG  several  years  Gibraltar  remained  in  the 
vndistiirbed  possession  of  the  kings  of  Granada; 
imtfl  the  hwless  conduct  of  the  Moors,  who>  under 
pKitection  of  its  fortifications,  made  continual  incur- 
akxis  into  the  country,  pillaging  and  destroying  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants,  aroused  the  anger  of  Don 
Henry  de  Guzman^  second  Count  of  Niebia,  who  pos- 
sessed extensive  estates  in  the  neighbourhood. 

This  nobleman  had  suffered  great  losses  at  the 
hands  of  the  marauders^  who  by  their  frequent  ravages 
almost  put  an  end  to  the  extensive  and  productive 
tunny  fisheries  established  on  the  coast.  Determined 
to  crush  these  systematic  depredations,  and  actuated, 
no  doubt,  by  a  desire  to  imitate  the  glory  of  his 
grandfather,  Guzman  the  Good,  the  first  Christian 
conqueror  of  Gibraltar,  the  Count  resolved  to  besiege 
the  city.  In  1436,  he  collected  a  numerous  and 
powerful  army,  which  counted  among  its  chiefs  many 
knights  from  Cordova,  Ecija,  and  Xeres.  These 
nobles  brought  with  them  troops,  vessels,  and  pro- 
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visions,  which  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
expedition.  A  number  of  armed  vessels  were  also 
got  ready  in  the  harbour  of  Sanlucar,  the  whole  pre- 
parations being  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 
Everythmg  being  arranged,  the  command  of  the  army, 
which  numbered  2000  cavalry  and  many  companies 
of  infantry,  was  bestowed  upon  Don  Juan  de  Niebla, 
the  Count's  eldest  son.  Under  his  orders  the  expe- 
dition set  sail  from  Bonanza  and  arrived  in  safety 
before  Gibraltar.  In  spite  of  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  the  offensive  armament,  the  Count  had 
imagined  that  the  garrison  was  not  aware  of  his 
hostile  intentions,  and  he  therefore  planned  his 
attack  on  the  basis  of  a  surprise.  It  was  proposed 
that  one  portion  of  the  army  should  effect  a  landing 
on  the  Red  Sands  at  the  foot  of  the  western  face  of 
the  Rock,  and  instantly  seize  upon  the  city,  while 
another  division  attacked  and  occupied  the  heights 
and  castle  from  the  north  front.  But  the  Moors 
were  not  unprepared  as  De  Guzman  supposed. 
Timely  notice  had  been  given  them  of  the  intended 
assault,  and  both  supplies  and  reinforcements  had  been 
sent  them  from  Africa  and  Granada ;  the  landing  at 
the  Red  Sands  had  been  rendered  almost  impossible 
by  extensive  fortifications  in  rear,  and  the  whole  fort- 
ress had  been  put  in  a  complete  state  of  defence. 
The  Count,  unaware  of  the  difficulties  opposed  to 
him,  persisted  in  his  original  plan  of  attack,  and  led 
the  storming  party  against  the  city  in  person.    The 
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tibc^,  liaviiig  reached  the  sands  in  armed  row-bciats; 
were  permitted,  to  disembark  without  opposition,  the 
enemy  being  oonscions  of  the  f afiUty  of  any  attadk  at 
that  point. 

!niQ  plabe  of  landing  was  upon  a  nanow  istrip  of 
andrwashed  by  the  sea»  and  faced  by  a  highwall  of 
stone.  On  to  this  small  space  the  besi^n  crowded,; 
and  the  boats  whidlihad  conv^ed  them  thither  re-' 
toned  to  the  fleet.  This  was  an  errtnr  &tal  to  the 
ei^edfitibn,  and  followed  by  a  melancholy  diisiaster. 

When  the  assailants  attempted  to  advance  and 
icde  the  walls,  the  Moral  crowded  upon  the  ram-^ 
parts,  and  hurled  every  kind  of  missile  upon  the 
he^ess  crowd  beneath.  Hundreds  feU,  struck  down 
by  the  showers  of  stones  and  arrows.  The  mass 
became  disorganized,  and  resistance  was  vain.  The 
tide,  which  when  they  landed  was  on  the  rise,  had 
gradually  surrounded  the  spot  on  which  they  stood, 
and  the  waves  already  washed  their  feet.  To  retreat 
was  impossible ;  and  their  prayers  and  entreaties  for 
mercy  were  answered  only  by  shouts  of  derision 
from  the  infidels,  who  crowded  on  the  walls.  The 
attention  of  De  Guzman,  who  was  on  board  his 
ship  superintending  the  artillery*  of  the  fleet,  was 
speedfly  called  to  the  terrible  position  of  his  men  on 
shore. 

Orders  were  given,  though  too  late,  for  all  the 

*  This  was  the  first  siege  in  which  artillerj  was  used 
against  Oibraltar. 
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boats  of  the  squadron  to  go  to  their  assistance,  the 
Count  himself  hastening  to  the  rescue.  By  this  time 
many  of  the  miserable  creatures  had  sunk  to  rise  no 
more,  and  the  waves  were  fast  overcoming  the  ex- 
hausted strength  of  the  few  that  remained.  The 
boat  in  which  De  Guzman  was  soon  reached  the 
spot  where  the  drowning  men  were  struggUng  with 
the  waves,  and  her  crew  having  rescued  as  many  as 
she  was  able  to  hold,  pushed  off  again  to  the  fleet. 
They  had  proceeded  but  a  few  strokes  when  the 
Count  heard  the  voice  of  an  old  and  valued  friend 
calling  upon  him  in  the  agonies  of  death  to  return  and 
save  him.  De  Guzman,  who  was  as  humane  as  he  was 
brave,  steered  the  boat  towards  the  drowning  man,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  crew,  who  saw  the 
danger.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  him,  and  dragged 
him  over  the  side  in  safety,  when  the  gunwales  of  the 

maddened  with  despair.  Already  overloaded,  the 
small  craft  capsized  and  sunk,  carrying  with  her  the 
Count  of  Niebla  and  upwards  of  forty  noblemen  of 
Spain. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  attack  from  the  north  front 
had  met  with  no  success,  and  Don  Juan  de  Guzman, 
observing  that  all  efforts  against  the  fortress  frt>m  the 
land  side  would  be  useless,  was  preparing  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  his  father,  when  the  news  of  the 
Count's  death  and  the  disasters  attending  the  attack 
by  sea  reached  him.     Overcome  by  this  inteUigence, 
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and  finding  that  the  troops  were  despairing  and  dis- 
heartened,  he  gave  the  order  for  retreat,  and  the 
expedition  retired  to  Vejer,  while  the  fleet  sailed  for 
San  Lucar. 

The  body  of  the  unfortunate  Guzman  was  found 
and  recognized  by  the  Moors,  who,  in  spite  of  every 
entreaty  and  the  offers  of  large  sums  of  money,  re- 
fiised  to  restore  it  to  the  Count's  son,  Don  Juan.  It 
was  placed  in  a  coffin  and  suspended  from  one  of  the 
turrets  of  the  castle,  where  it  remained  until  the  city 
was  finally  captured  by  the  Christians  in  1462.* 

The  failure  of  this  siege  is  not  surprising  when  we 
consider  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  attack  was 
aiTBnged,  and  the  unprepared  state  of  the  expedition. 
The  idea  was  to  capture  the  place  by  surprise  and 
sudden  assault.  Both  the  army  and  fleet  were,  there- 
fore, organized  under  all  the  difficulties  and  disad- 
vantages of  secrecy,  and  no  information  could  be 
gained  as  to  the  strength  and  position  of  the  defences 
by  means  of  reconnoissances,  without  alarming  the 
enemy.  The  old  system  of  attack  by  landing  on  the 
Red  Sands  was  insisted  upon,  under  the  impression 
that  the  defences  at  that  point  were  as  weak  as  they 
were  100  years  before,  when  Alfonso's  troops  foxmd 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  possession  of  the  heights. 

For  a  few  years  the  incessant  contests  between  the 
Moors  and  Christians,  which  had  devastated  south- 

•  This  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Moors  when  they 
gained  possession  of  the  body  of  any  chief  of  the  enemy. 
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em  Spain,  were  suspended.  But  the  enjoyment  of 
tranquillity  was  of  short  duration.  In  1454,  Juan  II. 
of  Castile  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry 
rV.,  suraamed  the  "  Impotent,"  a  distinction  which  he 
appears  most  undoubtedly  to  have  deserved.  At  this 
time  Mohammed  X.  was  on  the  throne  of  Granada. 

Anxious  to  preserve  the  truce  which  had  existed 
for  the  last  few  years,  he  sent  an  embassy  with 
presents  to  the  new  king,  and  solicited  a  renewal  of 
former  treaties.  The  disposition  of  Henry,  however, 
did  not  accord  with  the  proposals  of  Mohammed, 
and  the  oflTer  was  rejected.  As  a  reply  to  the  overtures 
for  peace,  an  army  of  30,000  men,  headed  by  the 
king  himself,  entered  the  Moorish  dominions,  devas- 
tating and  destroying  everjrthing  in  their  path.  For- 
tunately for  the  Moslems  Henry's  character  was  not 
that  of  a  courageous  prince,  and  the  operations  of  the 
army  were  strictly  confined  to  ravaging  the  country. 
These  marauding  incursions  into  the  kingdom  of 
Granada  were  again  repeated  in  1456-7,  during 
which  time  the  Christians  took  possession  of  Ximena, 
Antequera,  and  Estepona.  After  various  endeavours 
to  obtain  a  truce,  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  by  which  Mohammed  consent- 
ed to  become  a  fief  of  Castile,  and  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  12,000  pistoles  of  gold.  In  spite  of  this 
covenant,  however,  it  became  evident  that  the  deadly 
and  hereditary  hate  which  existed  between  the  in^del 
and    the    Christian  population  was  a  bar   to   the 
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cootimiaiioe  of  tranquillily.  Petty  strifes  and  con- 
tests nged  all  along  the  frontier,  nntil  in  1462> 
m  o^poartonitjr  favourable  to  the  enterprise  having 
meipeetedly  presented  itself,  Gibraltar  was  again 
liesiflged. 


•    V 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EIGHTH    SIEGE   OF   GIBRALTAR. 

The  crescent  of  the  Moslems,  which  for  so  many 
years  had  shone  over  Spain  with  the  lustre  of  victory 
and  success,  had  long  given  indications  of  its  depart- 
uig  glory-  Th^  Moorish  dynasty,  which  during  750 
years  had  supplanted  Christianity,  and  instituted 
an  era  of  war  with  all  its  horrors,  had  begun  to 
show  symptoms  of  decay,  and  was  now  rapidly 
drifting  to  its  final  dissolution.  The  King  of  Gra- 
nada had  already  lost  the  greater  portion  of  his 
dominions,  and  his  frontiers  were  confined  within 
narrow  boundaries. 

The  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  under  whose  walls  so 
much  gallant  blood  had  flowed,  and  in  whose  defence 
such  feats  of  chivalry  had  been  exhibited,  was  so 
miserably  garrisoned  and  provisioned  that  it  offered 
itself  as  a  prey  to  the  ever- watchful  enemy. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1462,  a  Moor,  named 
Ali-el-Curro,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
made  his  escape  from  the  Rock  and  fled  to  Tarifa, 
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where  he  presented  himself  before  the  Alcalde,  Alonzo 
de  Arcos.  To  him  he  represented,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  sincerity,  and  with  great  minuteness,  the 
condition  of  the  garrison  and  the  weakness  of  its  re- 
sources. Cionvinced  by  the  man's  manner  and  protest* 
atioDS  of  fidelity  that  his  story  was  true,  the  Alcalde, 
unwilling  to  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  miUtary  renown,  resolved  to  attack  the  place 
without  delay. 

Having  left  a  small  body  of  his  troops  for  the 
defence  of  Tarifa  during  his  absence,  he  set  out  with 
80  horsemen  and  120  foot-soldiers,  guided  by  Ali-el- 
Corro,  and  arrived  before  Gibraltar  the  same  night. 
Meditating  an  assault  upon  the  fortress  at  break  of 
day,  the  party  concealed  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rock.  In  the  morning,  however,  three  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  were  captured  on  guard  outside  the 
walls,  and  from  these  men,  by  means  of  torture,  the 
Alcalde  extracted  such  important  information  that  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  delay  the  assault,  and  to  send 
to  the  districts  of  Xeres,  Medina-Sidonia,  to  the 
Count  of  Arcos,  and  Don  Juan  de  Guzman,  inviting 
them  to  come  and  assist  at  the  capture  of  Gibraltar. 

A  large  force  soon  began  to  arrive, — troops  from 
Castellar  and  Xiraena,  towns  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, first  reaching  the  scene  of  action, — followed 
by  Gonzalo  de  Avila  with  a  large  body  of  infantry  and 
400  horse. 

But  Alonzo  de  Arcos  was  too  impatient  of  attack 
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to  wait  until  all  these  reinforcements  arrived;  con- 
trary to  advice  he  made  a  general  assault  upon  the 
city  and  castle,   with   the    assistance  only   of  the 
troops  from  Ximena  and  Castellar.     The  strength 
of  his  forces,  however,  was  insufficient  for  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  project  failed.     The  Moors  valiantly 
repulsed  the  storming  parties,  and  the  troops  retired 
with  considerable  loss.    Disheartened  at  this  defeat, 
the  army  became  insubordinate  and  discontented.     A 
council  of  war  was  held  to  consider  upon  the  course 
to  be  pursued.     At  this  the  majority  of  the  chiefs 
were  in  favour  of  immediate  retreat,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Alcalde,  and  the  protestations 
of  the  Moor  "El  Curro."     In  the  midst  of  their 
deUberations,  and  just  when  the  siege  was  about  to 
be  abandoned,  a  deserter  from  the  garrison  made  his 
appearance  in  the  Christian   camp,  and  gave  such 
a  deplorable  description  of  the  losses  and  sufferings 
of  the  Moors  during  the  late  attack,  that  the  Alcalde, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  subordinates,  determined 
to  send  into  the  city  propositions  for  the  surrender  of 
the  place.     But  before  the  messenger  bearing  this 
proposal  had  left  the  camp,  emissaries  arrived  from 
the  garrison  to  make  overtures  for  peace.     They 
offered  to  surrender  the  Rock  on  certain  conditions, 
namely,  that  the  garrison  should  march  out  unharmed, 
taking  with  them  all  the  goods  they  could  carry. 
Alonzo  de  Arcos  received  the  emissaries  with  every 
courtesy;    but  as  the  besiegers   were  divided   into 
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partieB,  eaoh  cxmunanded  1^  independent 
diiel^  jcaloQfl  of  one  another,  it  waa  impoBaible  to 
■nive  at  ai^  condnsion. 

A  ne^  was  omaeqnently  sent  to  the  emiaBaries. 
&«t  withoid  oonanlting  a  higher  anthOTity,  these  pR>< 
poaitiaQB  oonld  not  be  acceded  to. .  The  n^otiatifflia 
vwa  in  this  pontion  when  Don  Rodrigo.  Fcmoe  de 
Lbobt,  aon  f4  tlw  Connt  of  Aicoa,  accompanied  by  s 
lMdjr*giMi!d  of  SOO  lancen,  arrived  in  the  camp. 
Kb  eoming  was  buled  with  aatia&otion,  and  the 
il«be  of  affidn  was  immediately .  made  known  to  him. 
Ae  aniTal  of  this  chief  having  been  announced  to 
tibe  Moon,  another  emissary  in  the  person  of  Ab}ham- 
mai  Kd>,  their  leader,  presented  himself  to  Rodrigo, 
ladiimed'npon  him  the  former  propoeiticns  for  tiie 
nnrender  of  the  city.  Rodrigo,  however,  declared 
his  inability  to  sign  any  treaty  until  he  had  consulted 
the  connt  his  father  and  the  Duke  of  Medina-Si- 
diMiia,  who  at  that  time  had  not  reached  the  camp. 
Diasensions,  however,  arose  among  the  independent 
diie&,  which  hastened  the  necessity  of  taking  posses- 
sion ol  the  place  at  once. 

The  foundation  of  these  disputes  was  a  question  as 
to  who  had  the  right  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress, — each  separate  chief  claiming  the  privilege. 
Seemg  that  the  disputes  would  be  endless,  and  that 
the  present  opportunity  was  favourable,  Don  Rodrigo 
took  advantage  of  the  moment,  and,  without  waiting 
(or  the  arriv^  of  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  or 
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consulting  the  other  leaders,  seized  suddenly  upon  the 
fortress. 

The  Moors,  unable  to  resist,  abandoned  the  town, 
but  intrenched  themselves  in  the  castle,  and  prepared 
to  defend  their  position.  At  this  time  the  Duke  of 
Medina  arrived,  intending  to  accept  the  surrender  in 
his  name ;  and  his  anger  was  great  when  he  found 
Rodrigo  already  established  in  the  city.  A  violent 
dispute  arose  between  the  two  chiefis,  each  claiming 
the  right  of  possession ;  but  an  arrangement  was 
ultimately  arrived  at,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
both  should  enter  the  castle  at  the  same  time,  and 
hoist  their  standards  simultaneously.  Accordingly 
the  surrender  of  the  place  was  accepted,  and  on  the 
20th  August,  1462,  after  a  comparatively  bloodless 
siege,  Gibraltar  reverted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

The  success  of  this  siege,  and  the  important  event 
of  the  annexation  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  is  attribute 
able  principally  to  Alonzo  de  Arcos.  It  was  he  who 
originated  the  expedition,  procured  the  troops,  and 
animated  the  men  by  his  example  when  they  were 
disheartened  by  defeat.  His  services  were  not  forgot- 
ten by  the  nation,  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
chief  magistrate  of  Seville  by  the  king.  He  died 
in  1477,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  Carthusian 
monastery  at  Seville.  On  his  tomb  was  engraved  the 
following  inscription : 


'y^ 
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^ISbsBt  fies  interred  the  moch-hoiioured  AI61120 
de  Aieos  of  Tsrifii^  who  recovered  Gibraltar  from  the 
enamiei  of  onr  holy  Suth.  He  departed  this  life  in 
Ae  jwr  1477,  hamg  been  a  great  benefactor  to  this 
kity  iKmae/' 

Ithnjr  distingaished  soldiers  sprang  from  this 
aebbiatod  man.  Amongst  others,  General  Alonzo 
de  Anoi^  who  defiraded  Cuba  against  the  English  in 
A.  B.  1747 ;  and  Don  Frandsco  de  Arcos,  who  dis* 
H^gaidied  himself  at  the  capture  of  Bfinorca. 

Tbe  intelligence  of  the  glorious  success  and  sur- 
nador  <tf  the  already  worid-renovmed  stronghold 
kariDgbem  sent  to  the  king,  he  directed  the  Didce  of 
Madina-Sidnia  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  fortress. 
ne  ftnt  caie  of  the  duke  was  to  provide  an.honour« 
able  burial  for  the  corpse  of  his  father,  De  Guzman, 
whidi  had  been  retained  by  the  Moors  after  the  last 
si^^e. 

Aware  of  the  value  of  Gibraltar,  King  Henry  did 
not  hesitate  to  annex  it  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and, 
to  the  joy  of  the  nation,  this  act  was  publicly  an- 
nounced. The  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  however,  who 
frmn  the  moment  of  the  surrender  bad  obstinately 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  Bock, 
showed  an  inclination  to  resist  the  royal  decree.  The 
king,  who  in  this  instance  exhibited  more  fimmess 
than  usually  marked  his  public  acts,  took  every  pre- 
caution to  repel  the  aggression  of  the  duke,  who,  per- 

6  • 
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ceiving  that  resistance  would  be  vain,  and  unwilling  to 
enter  upon  an  unsuccessful  contest  with  his  sovereign, 
delivered  up  the  fortress. 

like  his  predecessor,  Ferdinand  IV.,  the  first  care 
of  the  king  was  to  promote  the  increase  of  the  Chris- 
tian  population  in  the  city  and  in  the  neighbouring 
district.  Pedro  de  Porras  was  appointed  Alcalde  of 
the  town,  and  a  royal  order  was  issued  declaring  the 
annexation  of  the  ruined  city  and  the  district  of  Alge* 
ciras  to  the  territory  of  Gibraltar.  This  royal  order, 
dated  December  15,  1462,  declared,  that  as,  "by  the 
grace  and  assistance  of  God,  the  city  of  Gibraltar  was 
taken  from  the  Moors,  enemies  of  our  holy  catholic 
faith,  and  is  now  belonging  to  me  and  my  royal 
crown,  and  as  the  city  guards  the  straits  so  that  there 
may  not  pass  to  the  king  or  kingdom  of  Granada 
assistance  in  men,  horses,  arms,  nor  provisions ;  and 
as  the  said  city  has  but  few  inhabitants,  and  that  to 
people  it  I  ought  to  bestow  grace  and  favour  on  those 
who  choose  to  go  and  dwell  there,  and  remain  con- 
tinually  with  their  wives  and  families,  so  that  they 
may  be  the  more  disposed  to  serve  me,  and  defend 
and  protect  the  said  city  and  guard  the  straits ;  it  is 

therefore  by  my  favour, "  Here  follows  the  list  of 

privileges  which  the  king  was  pleased  to  grant.  No 
sooner  was  this  important  annexation  announced  than 
the  measure  was  received  with  considerable  dissatis- 
faction by  the  neighbouring  cities,  more  especially  by 
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the  authorities  <d  "Sxatm,  who  ocnnplamed  of  the  mw 
jastice  of  tho  act.  No  diatnrbaDce,  however,  took 
place,  bikI  the  district  of  Algeciras  renuuned  connected 
with  Gihraltar. 

In  1404,  King  Heniy,  desirous  of  becoming  ae- 
qoainted  with  his  new  acquisition,  eixoady  fiunoni 
Ihraughout  Eon^,  set  oot  from  Seville  to  visit  tiie 
fortress.  On  his  arrival,  hearing  that  Alonm  V.,  King 
of  Portugal,  was  at  Ceuta  returning  frmn  his  expedi- 
I  tion  agaiiit^t  Tangier,  he  sent  an  invitation  for  him  to 
vome  to  Cfibraltar.  The  king  accordingly  crossed 
ever  and  was  received  with  great  cordiality. 

Kv  fflght  days  the  two  monarchs  remained  to* 
geAer  hmiting  in  the  mountains  of  Almoraima  not 
far  from  the  Rock.  After  the  deputure  of  Alonzo, 
Henry  employed  his  time  in  arranging  the  fiitare 
government  of  the  city,  the  office  of  Alcalde  being 
transferred  from  Pedro  de  Porras  to  the  king's  favourite 
Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  and  the  Ueuteoancy  to  his  cousin 
Estevan  de  Villacreces,  appointments  which  gave 
fresh  canse  of  complaint  to  the  Duke  of  Medina,  who 
strongly  protested  against  them.  Prom  Gibraltar  the 
king  was  suddenly  recalled  to  his  capital  by  seditious 
outbreaks  in  his  dominions. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  been  troubled  with  con- 
piracies  and  even  open  rebellion  among  his  barons 
and  courtiers.  A  powerful  party  of  the  nobles  were 
intriguing  to  procure  the  proclamation  of  the  Infante 
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Alfonso  as  Prince  of  Asturias  and  successor  to  the 
throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Infanta  Juana  or  the 
"  Beltraneja/*  *  the  pretended  oflFspring  of  the  king. 

Plot  upon  plot  was  prepared  to  carry  this  project 
into  eflFect,  until  eventually  Henry,  unable  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  opposition,  assented  to  the  propositions  of 
the  faction,  and  (a.  d.  1465)  declared  Alfonso  his  heir, 
thus  admitting  the  illegitimacy  of  Juana.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  arranged  that  the  Infante  should  marry 
the  Beltraneja. 

•  The  Infanta  was  reputed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Beltran 
de  CueY%  the  king's  favourite. 
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Dmvo  the  few  yean  that  Alfonso  tired,  ^e 
Ungdom  was  the  victini  of  depbral^  troubles ;  the 
two  betions,  tiie  partuans  of  Hemy  and  Uie  mi- 
{Kinoq>led  protectors  of  the  Inbnte,  were  ever  at  war, 
and  complete  snaidiy  prevailed  tiuoughont  Castile. 
AD  goremment  was  abolished,  and  the  laws  ci  the 
country  were  poweriess ;  the  highways  were  seized  by 
bands  of  brigands ;  villages  and  towns  were  sacked 
by  mthless  maraaders,  and  the  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  form  themselves  into  armed  bodies  for  the 
protection  of  their  lives  and  property. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  confusion,  the 
Duke  of  Medina  applied  to  the  Infante  Alfonso  for 
letters-patent,  granting  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
the  city  of  Gibraltar,  with  its  castle,  fortifications,  and 
jurisdictions,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  apper> 
taining  to  it.  This  document  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing, and  no  sooner  was  the  gift  and  settlement  decided, 
than  he  prepared  to  take  possession  of  the  Rock  by 
force  if  necessary.     With  this  <^ject  he  assembled  a 
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considerable  body  of  men,  fully  armed  and  equipped. 
At  this  time  Estevan  de  Villacreces,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  was  in  command  of  the  garrison. 

A  truce  having  been  recently  concluded  with  the 
Moors,  no  fear  was  entertained  by  ViUacreces  of  an 
attack  from  that  quarter,  and  the  idea  of  any  hostile 
movement  from  the  Christian  frontier  was  never 
contemplated.  When  the  intentions  of  the  Duke, 
therefore,  were  made  known  to  Villacreces  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment.  Though  at  first 
unable  to  comprehend  such  audacity,  he  quickly  re- 
covered from  his  surprise,  and  immediately  prepared 
to  defend  his  trust.  He  despatched  letters  entreating 
succour  both  to  the  king  and  to  his  relative  Don 
Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  informing  them  at  the  same  time 
of  the  impending  attack. 

The  king,  completely  occupied  by  revolutionary 
troubles,  was  unable  to  send  any  assistance,  but  issued 
an  order  desiring  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
district  to  place  their  aid  at  the  disposal  of  the  Alcalde. 
Finding  that  the  strength  of  his  force  would  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the  extensive  boundaries 
circling  the  city,  Villacreces  abandoned  the  town  and 
retired  to  the  castle. 

Arrived  before  the  Rock,  the  Duke  of  Medina- 
Sidonia  ordered  the  city  to  be  taken  possession  of,  a 
movement  which  was  effected  without  any  loss,  as  the 
royal  troops  offered  no  opposition.  He  then  began 
an  attack  upon  the  castle,  a.  d.  1466. 
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l^or  ten  months  the  besieged  held  oat  with  henie 
courage  (I4C7),  notwithstanding  the  repeated  attacks 
of  the  enemy  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  Enraged 
at  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  and  resolved  to  con- 
quer, the  Duke,  in  February,  \iQ7,  sent  his  son,  Don 
Enrique  de  Gu^fiuun,  from  Seville  with  rdnforoements 
of  men,  arms,  and  provisions.  Reanimated  by  these 
powerful  succours  the  besiegers  redoabled  their  eScata, 
and,  making  good  use  of  their  artillery,  sevexal  breaches 
were  opened  in  tlic  walls,  and  the  castle  was  eventnallj 
token  by  assault.  Villacreces,  who  even  in  this  ex- 
tremity remained  undismayed,  continaed  to  dispute 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  retired  with  his  men 
to  the  inner  tower  of  the  Caliiliorra,  where,  in  the  faoe 
of  innumerable  difficulties  and  repeated  assaolts,  he 
maintained  himself  for  five  months.  At  length  the 
besieged  were  reduced  to  the  most  terrible  privations. 
Grass  and  roots  were  their  only  food,  and  when  these 
were  consumed  they  had  recourse  to  their  shoes  and 
leather  ^rdles.  His  men,  prostrate  with  despair, 
b^ao  to  desert,  and  thus,  finding  himself  without 
a  bare  hope  of  success,  or  a  chance  of  relief,  this 
brave  man  delivered  up  (June,  1467)  the  fortress  to 
Don  Enrique  de  Guzman,  after  a  most  memorable 
defence. 

In  1468,  the  Infante  Alfonso  died,  and  the  affairs 
of  King  Henry  assumed  for  a  moment  a  more  peaceful 
aspect. 

At  this  time  an  event  occurred  of  memorable  im- 
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portance  in  the  history  of  Spain,  and  affecting  mate- 
rially the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moorish  dynasty. 

Juan  II.  of  Aragon,  a  shrewd  and  intelligent 
monarch,  had  long  desired  to  connect  his  kingdom 
with  that  of  Castile,  not  resorting  to  the  hazards  and 
miseries  of  conquest,  but  by  the  more  peaceful  policy 
of  a  matrimonial  alliance.  It  required  no  remarkable 
sagacity  to  foresee  the  benefits  to  be  derived  fix>m 
the  concentration  of  these  two  monarchies.  They 
spoke  the  same  language,  lived  under  the  same  laws, 
sprung  from  the  same  race,  and  singly  were  unable 
to  repel  the  aggressions  of  their  turbulent  neighbours  ; 
while  together  they  would  form  a  powerful  and  influ- 
ential state. 

To  accomplish  this  union,  which  was  destined  to 
open  a  fresh  aera  in  the  annals  of  Spain,  Juan  formaUy 
solicited  the  hand  of  Isabella  of  Castile  for  his  son 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Sicily. 

This  prince,  who  was  then  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  endowed  with  a  judgment  and  talents  tat 
beyond  his  years.  In  person  he  was  handsome,  and 
his  frame,  which  was  muscular  andweU  proportioned, 
was  invigorated  by  the  toils  of  war  and  chivalrous 
exercises.  'Aware  of  the  advantages  which  Ferdinand 
possessed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Infanta  was 
not  unwilling  to  accept  the  propositions  of  King 
Juan. 

But  Henry  and  his  queen,  jealous  of  the  powerful 
support  which  the  cause  of  the  Infanta  would  receive 
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by  her  connection  with  Angcoi,  ofered  "every  ob- 
stacle to  retard  and  intercept  the  progress  of  the  mar- 
nagu  negotiations.  Already  they  had  other  projects 
in  contemplation  :  amcmgst  them,  the  marriage  of 
IsobcUa  with  Alfonso  of  Portugal,  or  the  Duke  de 
Bern ;  alliances  not  annataTaUy  distastefiil  to  tiie 
Infanta.  Pinding,  howerer,  that  the  proposal  of  tho 
King  of  Aragon  was  favoaiably  received  by  Isabella^ 
iiaiiy  resorted  to  every  specif  of  oppression  and 
pegnecution  to  prevent  the  marriage.  Harassed  by 
oantmned  ill  treatment,  sabjected  to  the  obserratitm 
ol  qdea,  and  virtually  impriscmed  In  Madrigal,  whither 
■Ih  had  retired  pending  the  negotiatbns,  Isabella 
•fanoit  wavered  in  her  resolve,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  aeceding  to  the  wishes  of  her  brother,  when  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  arrived  to  her  assistance,  both 
with  good  counsel  and  an  armed  force.  From  her 
perilous  situation  in  Madrigal  she  was  removed  to 
VaUadolid,  where  she  was  met  by  Ferdinand,  and  the 
niqitials  were  secretly  performed  without  interruption 
in  October,  a.  d.  1469. 

To  return  to  events  at  Gibraltar.  In  1468  the 
first  Duke  of  Medina,  third  Count  of  Niebla,  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Don  Henrique. 

Anxious  to  secure  his  right  to  the  possession  of 
Gibraltar,  the  young  duke  sohcited  from  King  Henry 
a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  the  city, 
fortress,  and  territory  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
Unable  to  maintiun  a  refusal,  on  the  3rd  Jime,  1469, 
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the  king  issued  a  Royal  Decree,  declaring  the  duke 
and  his  heirs  to  hold  by  right  for  ever  Gibraltar,  with 
its  fortifications,  boundaries,  territory,  and  possessions. 
In  this  document  the  declaration  of  the  gift  is  pre- 
faced by  a  recapitulation  of  the  manifold  services  of 
the  house  of  De  Guzman.  ''  Bearing  in  mind,"  it  says, 
"  how  Don  Enrique  de  Guzman  my  imcle,  Conde  de 
Niebla,  your  grandfather,  copying  the  fidelity  and 
good  intention  of  his  ancestors  and  descendants  of 
the  royal  race  from  which  he  sprang,  went  with  all 
his  knights  and  retainers  at  his  own  expense  to 
besiege  and  attack  the  city  of  Gibraltar,  then  held  by 
the  Moors,  to  redeem  it  to  the  faith  and  service  of  our 
Lord,  and  to  subject  it  to  my  royal  crown ;  how  that 
at  that  siege  there  fell  a  great  number  of  knights  and 
people  of  his  house,  and  that  he  himself  was  buried 
in  the  fortress  of  the  said  city  ;  and  the  same  desire 
being  renewed  in  Don  Juan  de  Guzman  your  father, 
to  conquer  the  said  city,  he  finally  got  possession  and 
reduced  it  to  our  holy  faith  and  to  obedience  to  me, 
that  he  peopled  it,  fortified  it,  and  provided  it  with 
supplies  in  case  of  need. — All  of  which  being  taken 
into  consideration,  I  do  bestow  .  .  .  .  " 

No  sooner  was  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  annoimced  than  King  Henry  attempted  to 
secure  the  crown  of  Castile,  if  possible,  to  the  Beltran- 
eja ;  the  effect  of  this  scheme  was  a  civil  war  of  the 
most  terrible  and  disastrous  character;  all  govern- 
ment was  abolished,  the  barons  of  the  contending 
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bctioDs  made  war  indiscriminately  upon  one  another 
with  deadly  ammorily,  and  Castile  was  again  plmiged 
in  desolation. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1474,  death  terminated  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  pnt  an  end  to  the  troubles 
tliat  had  accompanied  his  role.  His  character,  weak 
and  helpless  beyond  comprehension,  rendered  him  the 
tool  of  favourites  and  fEu^tions,  who  were  perhaps  more 
responsible  for  the  sad  events  of  his  reign  than  the 
feeble-minded  monarch  himself.  Speaking  of  the 
condition  of  Castile  at  the  period  of  the  king's  deathi 
a  distiguished  historian  thus  sums  up  his  remarks : 

**  Dinnembered  by  £M^n,  his  revenues  squandered 
on  worthless  parasites,  the  grossest  violations  of 
justice  unredressed,  pubfic  fiuth  become  a  jest,  the 
treasury  bankrupt^  the  court  a  brothel,  and  private 
morals  too  loose  and  audacious  to  seek  even  the  veil 
of  hypocrisy  ;  never  had  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom 
reached  so  low  an  ebb  since  the  great  Saracen 
invasion. "  * 

On  the  13th  December,  1474,  Isabella  was 
proclaimed  at  Segovia.  During  these  events  the 
Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  not  forgetful  of  the  im- 
portance of  Gibraltar,  had  occupied  himself  with 
taking  eveiy  precaution  to  preserve  it  in  his  possession. 
Military  regulations  were  established ;  an  Alcalde 
was  appointed  to  command  the  castle,  people  were 
invited  to  settle  within  the  territory,  lands  being 

•  Prescott,  Tol.  i.  p.  246. 
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allotted  to  them  in  proportion  to  their  means,  and  by 
letters-patent  from  the  king,  ail  duties  and  im- 
posts of  any  kind  whatsoever  were  abolished. 

On  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
duke,  not  contented  with  the  ample  concessions  of 
King  Henry,  applied  for  and  obtained  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Marquess  of  Gibraltar,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  on  the  80th  September,  1478,  in 
consideration  of  his  own  merits  and  the  services  of 
his  ancestors.  This  act  of  royal  favour  was  not  lost 
upon  the  marquess.  During  the  wars  that  ensued 
between  Ferdinand  and  the  Moors,  de  Guzman,  who 
had  always  warmly  supported  the  cause  of  Isabella, 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  king. 

The  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
the  consolidation  of  Aragon  with  Castile,  was  the 
signal  for  the  destruction  of  the  Moorish  dynasty  in 
Spain.  Ridding  himself  with  all  haste  fix>m  his 
troubles  with  Portugal,  that  he  might  act  with  greater 
power  against  the  infidels,  Ferdinand,  in  1489,  took 
the  field  at  the  head  of  50,000  foot  and  12,000  horse, 
and  with  this  formidable  force  marched  against  the 
enemy.  The  Moors,  whose  power  as  we  have  seen 
had  gradually  been  on  the  wane,  were  utterly  helpless 
against  such  an  overwhelming  army. 

Town  after  town  submitted  to  the  Christian  mon- 
arch, until  scarce  a  city  besides  their  long-cherished 
capital  remained  to  them.  The  two  grandees,  Hen- 
rique de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Medina,  and  the  Marquis 
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of  CStdis,  Ponoe  d6  Lemi,  smothered  their  hitherto 
detdly  feoids  and  joined  to  crush  the  common  foe  to 
tiieir  country  and  rdigion.  Velez-Malaga^  Comares, 
Malaga,  ilmeria»  and  Ahama  submitted  to  the 
victarious  Christians,  and  in  1401  the  great  city 
of  Granada,  the  pride  of  Moorish  Spain,  was  invested 
by  (M),000  men.  It  would  be  beyond  my  object  to 
leooont  the  bloody  struggles,  the  many  feats  of 
Takmr,  and  the  fiunous  events  that  marked  the  pro* 
gren  of  this  memorable  si^.  Worn  out  with 
■Jckness  and  fitmine,  opposed  to  an  overwhefaning 
Ibioe,  bowed  down  with  despair,  and  conscious  that 
the  hist  link  which  bound  together  the  fin^ments  of 
fheir  ancient  kingdom  was  already  shattered|  the 
vanquished  remnant  of  that  once  ^orious  dynasty 
succumbed  to  the  Christian  arms,  and  with  a  deep 
si^  of  woe  surrendered  their  cherished  capital  to 
a  triumphant  enemy.* 

On  the  4th  January,  1492,  Abu  Abdalla  went 

■ 

out  to  meet  Ferdinand,  and  delivered  up  the  keys  of 
the  city.  On  the  same  day  the  victorious  army 
entered  the  gates,  and  the  banners  of  Christendom 
floated  from  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra. 

Though  Isabella,  in  the  early  part  of  her  reign, 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  transferred  Gibraltar  to  the 
Duke  of  Medina  as  a  gift  for  ever,  yet  she  had  long 
desired  to  regain  that  important  fortress,  and  to  annex 

•  In  (Granada  there  is  a  carefully  cherished  spot,  called  to 
this  day,  **  £1  ultimo  suspire  del  More." 
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it  to  her  dominions.  With  this  view  she  opened 
negotiations  with  the  duke,  offering  in  exchange 
for  the  Rock  the  City  of  Utrera  (Ayala).  But  De 
Guzman  rejected  the  proposition,  urging  that  all  his 
possessions,  which  were  of  great  extent,  were  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar,  including  the 
extensive  and  valuable  tunny-fisheries,  which  had  been 
established  along  the  coast  in  the  vicinity.  Matters 
stood  thus  until  he  died,  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1492,  about  eight  months  after  the  siege  of  Granada, 
where  he  had  been  distinguished  for  his  gallantry  and 
the  assistance  he  had  rendered  to  the  king. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Don  Juan,  third 
Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  who  instantly  applied  to 
his  sovereign  for  a  renewal  of  the  grants  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  his  father.*  But  this  occasion  ap- 
peared to  Isabella  singularly  opportune  for  the 
recovery  of  Gibraltar  from  the  De  Guzmans,  and  she 
therefore  replied  that  every  other  right  and  privilege 
would  be  confirmed,  provided  Gibraltar  were  restored 
to  the  Crown  of  Castile.  Against  this  unexpected 
demand  the  duke  earnestly  protested,  pleading  the 
injustice  of  the  measure,  which  would  deprive  him  of  a 
possession  fought  for  and  gained  by  his  ancestors,  and 
subsequently  granted  by  the  Crown.  Isabella,  anxious 
to  avoid  any  contest  with  this  powerful  subject,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  loyal  services  of  his 

*  Don  Sodrigo,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Duke  of  Cadis,  the  ancient 
rival  of  the  De  Ghzzmans,  died  three  dajB  afterwards  at  Seville. 
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&dwr  and  hk  anoatots,  idoctanffy  conseDted  to 
alloir  the  duke  to  letaiD  the  fortress. 

For  S4  yetn  GUbnltar  remained  under  the  do- 
minioo  of  the  Dnke  of  Medina-Sidoma,  and  in  aj>. 
1497,  when  the  expedition  against  MeliDa  (jaa  AMea) 
was  undatakeD  by  Ferdinand,  the  place  became  of 
great  aenrioe  as  a  depldt  for  j^ramskms  and  mimitions 
of  war. 

babdla,  however,  had  not  abandoned  her  long- 
dbendied  project  of  annexing  Gibraltar  to  the  Grown. 
In  the  year  jld.  1501  the  question  was  again 
mooted,  and  on  this  occasion  without  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  duke.  ''  On  the  22nd  December,  1 501, 
a  Royal  Decree  was  promulgated  at  Toledo,  appoint* 
ing  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Knight  of  Castile,  to  be 
Governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  ordering  him  to  take 
possession  of  the  place  in  the  King's  name.  In 
January,  1502,  Garcilaso  arrived  at  the  fortress,  and 
made  known  the  object  of  his  mission  to  the  authori- 
ties, who  were  assembled  in  the  Orange  Court-yard, 
in  fix)nt  of  the  principal  church.  The  Royal  Decree 
was  read  ordering  the  immediate  surrender  to  their 
Majesties  of  the  city,  fortress,  and  district  of  Gib- 
raltar,  U^ether  with  all  the  archives  and  emblems 
of  justice  and  authority.  The  ceremony,  accom- 
panied by  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  King,"  was 
soleumly  performed,  the  wands  of  office  were  presented 
to  Garcilaso,  and  he  forthwith  took  possession  of  the 
castle.    The  keys  of  all  the  forts,  towers,  and  gates 
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were  surrendered^  together  with  the  stores,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  and  aU  other  articles,  including  the 
wooden  coffin  of  Heniy  de  Guzman,  the  Duke  of 
Niebla,  who  perished  under  the  waUs  of  the  fortress. 
Garcilaso  next  assembled  the  magistrates  of  the  city, 
and  authorities,  and  nominated  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro 
to  be  his  lieutenant,  and  alcalde  of  the  castle."  * 

FoUowing  the  instructions  of  his  sovereign,  all 
officers  were  confirmed  in  the  appointments  which 
they  held  at  the  time  of  the  annexation,  and  Garcilaso 
obtained  from  the  authorities  a  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  surrender  of  the  church  and  city  of  Gib- 
raltar, together  with  all  its  civil  and  military  jurisdic- 
tion, to  the  Crown  of  Castile. 

At  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  by  whom  the 
annexation  was  regarded  with  delight,  their  Majesties 
(10th  July,  1502)  granted  a  coat  of  arms  to  the  city, 
which,  in  consideration  of  Gibraltar  being  a  fortress, 
and  the  key  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  consisted  of  a 
castle  with  a  golden  key  pendant,  with  the  following 
inscription, ''  Seal  of  the  noble  city  of  Gibraltar,  the 
key  of  Spain."  f  Th©  privileges  granted  to  the  city 
by  Henry  IV.  were  renewed,  and  the  principal  church 
almost  entirely  rebuilt. 

Soon  after  its  surrender  Gibraltar  was  made  a 
penal  settlement,  and  great  numbers  of  criminals  were 

•  Ajala.    Hist,  de  Gibraltar.     1782. 
t  The  deed  of  grant  is  presenred  in  the  archives  at  St 
Eoque,  aigned  bj  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
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sent  there  to  assist  in  extending  the  fortifications  and 
repairing  the  defences. 

On  the  26th  November,  1504,  Queen  Isabella 
died,  after  a  memorable  and  glorious  reign.  In  her 
will  appeared  the  following  clause  relating  to  Gib- 
raltar:— 

''  It  is  my  will  and  desire,  inasmuch  as  the  city  of 
Gibraltar  has  been  surrendered  by  Don  Henry  de  Guz- 
man, has  been  restored  to  the  royal  Crown,  and  been 
inserted  among  its  titles,  that  it  shall  for  ever  so  re- 
main. I  ask  and  require  of  the  kings,  my  successors^ 
that  they  may  hold  and  retain  the  said  city  for  them- 
selves and  in  their  own  possession ;  and  that  no  alien-* 
ation  of  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  of  its  jurisdiction^  civil 
or  criminal,  shall  ever  be  made  from  the  Crown  of 
Castile." 

The  Infante  Juan,  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella,  having  died  in  1497  without  issue,  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  devolved  upon  the  ofispring*  of 
their  second  daughter,  Juana,  wife  of  Philip,  Archduke 
of  Austria.  As  the  young  king  was  but  an  infant, 
and  the  queen,  Juana,  of  too  weak  a  nature  to 
undertake  the  cares  of  government,  Isabella  had 
appointed  her  husband,  Ferdinand,  regent  until 
Charles  should  attain  his  twentieth  year. 

The  death  of  Isabella  had  scarcely  been  announced, 
when  those  deplorable  dissensions,  which  had  for  so 
long  a  time  distracted  Castile,  broke  out  again  with 

•  The  celebrated  Charles  V. 
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renewed  violence, — Philip,  the  husband  of  Juana, 
claiming  his  right  to  the  regal  title,  and  a  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  an  assumption 
which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Ferdinand. 

In  1506  Philip  fell  ill  and  died  at  Burgos,  and 
fresh  difficulties  arose  in  the  settlement  of  a  regency. 
The  queen  Juana  declined  to  act,  and  a  council  of  the 
nobles  assembled  to  decide  upon  the  course  to  be 
adopted. 

It  was  ultimately  resolved  to  recall  Ferdinand, 
who  had  left  the  kingdom,  and  thus  save  the  state 
bom  inevitable  anarchy  and  ruin.  In  1507  that 
prince  reached  Castile  and  assumed  the  regency, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death,  an  event  that  took 
place  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1516. 

During  the  regency  of  Ferdinand,  Don  Juan  de 
Guzman,  Duke  of  Medina,  still  dissatisfied  with  the 
loss  of  Gibraltar,  again  urged  his  claim  to  the  fortress, 
and  even  had  recourse  to  arms.  In  1 506  he  sent  in- 
structions from  Seville  to  his  son  Enrique  to  besiege 
the  place  and  recover  it  at  any  risk.  Timely  notice 
was  sent  to  Gibraltar  of  the  intended  attack,  and  act- 
ive measures  were  taken  for  its  defence.  The  whole 
population,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  position,  was 
called  upon  to  take  up  arms  against  the  besiegers,  and 
appeals  for  assistance  were  sent  to  the  Marquis  de 
Mondijar,  Captain-general  of  Granada,  and  to  other 
nobles  of  influence.    For  four  months  the  siege  con- 
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tfaniedy  though  it   had   early  assmned  rather  the 
duaaeter  of  a  Uodbide  than  of  an  active  attack. 

The  contests  between  the  two  parties  were  few 
and  bloodless,  and  the  losses,  except  from  sickness; 
hiaigiiificant  At  length,  seeing  no  qnmptoma  of  sor-. 
note,  and  iniomiced  by  the  ai^punents  of  the  Arch- 
hiibcp  of  Seville,  the  duke  broke  up  his  camp  and^ 
rttbed  from  the  10th  si^  of  Gibrattar. 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  his  grandson,  Obarles 
Y^  eldest  son  of  Fhilqi  and  Jnana,  was  proclaimed 
king.  In  wder,  however,  to  silence  the  dissatis- 
iMSkion  of  some  members  of  the  Cknmdl  of  State, 
wiia  ccmtended  that  Jnana  alone  could  claim  the 
Ctown,  both  sl^  and  her  son  were  prodaimed  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  Mowing  terms  :— 

''Donna  Jnana  y  Don  Carlos,  Reyna  y  Rey  de 
Castilla.'' 

In  1519,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  succes* 
sion  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany,  by  the  death 
of  Maximilian,  the  crown  was  offered  to  Charles,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  rival,  Francis  L,  king 
cl  France,  readily  accepted  it. 

By  no  means  blind  to  the  importance  of  such  a 
fortress  as  Gibraltar,  Charles  speedily  took  measures 
to  secure  its  safety  and  increase  its  means  of  defence. 
In  1520,  the  year  succeeding  his  accession  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  he  appointed  Don  Rodrigo  Bazan  cor- 
ridor and  alcalde  of  the  Rock ;  and  having  delivered 
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to  him  letters  containing  expressions  of  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the  garrison,  he  or- 
dered him  to  proceed  from  Worms,  and  immediately 
enter  upon  his  duties.  Under  his  rule  Gibraltar  en- 
joyed an  immunity  from  those  terrible  disturbances 
which  had  for  so  many  years  harassed  the  population. 
Kelieved  from  the  miseries  and  barbarism  of  continual 
war,  the  inhabitants  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  city  and  the  restoration  of  the 
public  buildings.  In  1528  the  monastery  of  St  Fran- 
cisco was  restored,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  government 
grant  of  land  and  money  a  magnificent  friary  was 
built  and  endowed.  In  1535  the  alcalde  Rodrigo  de 
Bazan  was  succeeded  by  his  namesake,  Don  Alvaro 
de  Bazan.* 

Speaking  of  the  administration  of  ^Som  by  this 
alcalde,  Ayala  says: — "The  town  was  exposed  to 

*  There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  whether  this  was  the 
celebrated  MarquiB  of  Santa  Cruz,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  so 
fiimouB  for  his  talents  and  successes  as  a  naval  commander,  or 
only  a  person  of  similar  name.  Ayala  and  Monti  both  say  that 
he  was  merely  a  youth  of  no  ability,  and  unfit  for  his  office. 
Montero,  on  the  other  hand,  without  quoting  authority, 
identifies  him  with  the  admiral,  explaining  that  he  was  per* 
mitted  to  retain  both  commands,  in  consideration  of  his  great 
abilities  and  loyal  services.  I  am  inclined  to  foUow  the  au* 
thority  of  Ayala ;  for  had  an  able  and  experienced  man  held 
the  government  of  the  fortress  at  this  time,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  defences  would  have  been  permitted  to  remain  in  a 
condition  so  ruinous  and  incomplete  as  that  in  which  they  were 
found  by  the  pirate  Turks  five  years  afterwards,  in  1510. 
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MOf  saddeai  attadc,  the  wall,  particalariiy  on  the  toath 
■Ub^  beii^  greatly  dilapidated;  few  artiUeiy  were 
aMmntedt  and  the  mimber  of  troops  and  militaiy  etorai 

leai  than  had  been  assigned  to  it "   *'T!hd  long 

ooDtinnance  of  peace  had  lulled  thcPGoveniment  into 
too  gieat  bdief  of  secority,  and  the  city  was  shortly  to 
^qperieooe  the  evil  consequence  of  neg|eet»  and  tp 
moBa  the  misfortunes  hereiAer  xecounted/*  * 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speal;  the  Meditenaiiean 
WW  aomned  by  hordes  of  Turkish  pirates,  under  the 
Mlfllmited  Hayradin  fiaibarossa,  who,  constantly  land- 
ing and  devastating  the  various  coasts,  had  rendered 
tibemsdves  masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  tenor  of  the 
facvdflring  countries. 

The  isolated  position  of  Gibraltar,  the  wealoMss  of 
its  defences,  and  the  spoils  that  would  be  the  reward 
of  a  successful  attack,  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
these  unprincipled  marauders. 

Being  in  constant  communication  with  Moors  who 
had  escaped  bom  the  Eock,  and  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  defences  and  facility  of  an  invasion, 
Barbarossa  had  often  resolved  to  make  the  attempt. 
Occupied  however  by  other  plans,  he  was  not  able  to 
put  his  project  into  execution,  but  his  idea  had  long 
been  known  to  his  followers,  who,  with  his  sanction, 
and  led  by  one  of  his  most  renowned  captains,  sailed 
in  1 540  fix>m  Algiers  with  the  bold  design  of  taking 
the  fortress  by  assault. 

*  Ayala.    Hist,  de  Gibraltar. 
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Don  Alvaro  de  Bazan,  the  admiral  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  had  at  his  earnest  request  been  relieved  from  his 
command  in  1 537,  and  the  navy  was  under  the  orders 
of  Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  who,  with  his  squad- 
ron, was  cruising  near  Sicily. 

The  pirate  expedition  was  organized  by  Azenaga, 
the  viceroy  of  Algiers,  who  having  conferred  with 
Barbarossa,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  Dali-Hamat 
as  commander  of  the  galleys,  and  of  a  celebrated  chief, 
Caramani,  as  leader  of  the  troops,  speedily  fitted  out 
the  fleet,  consisting  of  sixteen  sail,  at  a  cost  of 
25,000  ducats,  which  sum  was  to  be  defrayed  from 
the  plunder  and  spoils  of  the  enemy. 

Every  care  was  taken  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
enterprise:  the  officers  were  selected  for  their  skill 
and  courage,  the  galleys  were  manned  by  1 000  Chris- 
tian slaves  at  the  oars,  and  2000  soldiers  to  sustain 
the  attack  by  land.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1540, 
the  expedition  set  sail,  and,  taking  eveiy  precaution  to 
avoid  the  Spanish  squadron,  directed  its  course  towards 
Gibraltar. 

In  the  mean  while,  intelligence  of  the  impending 
invasion  reached  the  garrison,  but,  through  the  apathy 
of  the  authorities,  no  measures  were  taken  to  resist 
the  attack.  Despising  to  prepare  for  the  repulse  of  an 
unorganized  horde  of  freebooters,  the  walls  of  the  city 
remained  unprotected  and  open  to  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  whilst  the  castle,  neglected  and  defenceless. 
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foraddable  enfy  from  its  dmort  impr^pmble 


*M* 


MMn  a  oantkras  passage  of  ten  days  the  hostile 
4eet  cape  in  sig^t  of  the  Rock,  and  shordy  afterwards 
aim  pinites  landed  on  the  southern  shore,  where  they 
jMliritbno  ofqposkkm.  The  inhabitants,  terrified  and 
maUe  to  rsrist  the  ibiioiis  energy  of  the  Uobdthirsty 
eoiiim,  dmt  themsdves  up  in  the  city,  and  prqMoed 
as  well  as  they  were  able  to  protect  their  property  and 
ifanffies.  Elated  with  their  success,  the  Turks  nqpidly 
aiianced,  plundering  on  their  way  the  Hermitage  of 
tlie ykgokoi  Eun^  and,  passing  through  the  district 
if  tiie  Tttrba,  made  their  way  towards  the  castle.  Here 
tlie  few  troops  left  <m  the  Bock  and  most  of  the 
Buae.  courageous  inhabitants  located  themaekei^  and 
resohed  to  defend  themselTes  to  the  last.  Well  aware 
of  the  fate  which  awaited  them,  if  they  were  captured 
or  submitted  to  a  surrender,  they  fought  with  the 
courage  of  despair.  In  vain  Caramani  led  his  men, 
greedy  for  plunder  and  thirsting  for  blood,  against 
the  beleaguered  Christians;  his  efforts  were  futile,  and 
the  castle  still  held  out.  Enraged  at  the  obstinacy  of 
the  defence,  the  wretches  overran  the  city,  seizing  and 
sending  on  board  the  galleys  as  captives  all  who  came 
in  their  way,  including  several  men  of  rank  and 
wealth.  At  length,  finding  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  overcoming  the  resistance,  and  satisfied  with 
the  plunder  and  number  of  prisoners  they  had  secured. 
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they  retired  to  their  ships  and  re-embarked.  But 
instead  of  shaping  their  course  for  Africa,  they  en- 
deavoured to  add  to  their  spoils  by  a  descent  upon 
the  coast  near  Algeciras.  Passing  triumphantly  across 
the  bay,  they  again  landed  at  the  Orange  Grove,  and 
pillaged,  murdered,  or  took  prisoners  all  who  resisted 
them.  The  country  along  the  shore  was  laid  waste, 
the  cattle  destroyed,  and  the  vineyards  burnt. 

After  this  havoc  they  became  wearied  with  their 
success,  and  prepared  to  embark  with  their  plunder 
for  Algiers.  But  the  Christians,  heart-broken  at  the 
loss  of  their  relatives  and  friends  who  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  pirates,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  by  Alvaro  de 
Pifia,  to  make  offers  of  a  ransom  for  the  recovery  of 
the  prisoners.  It  was  arranged  that  Francisco  de 
Mendoza,  a  captive  of  rank,  should  be  delivered  up 
on  payment  of  1000  ducats,  and  the  remainder  were 
to  be  released  for  6000  ducats ;  all  prisoners  on  either 
side  were  to  be  surrendered,  and  other  conditions 
favourable  to  the  Turks  were  agreed  to.  A  long  delay, 
however,  ensued  in  making  arrangements  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  heavy  ransom,  and,  as  it  was  found 
impossible  to  raise  the  whole  sum  in  Gibraltar,  an 
appeal  for  a  loan  was  sent  to  the  Marquis  of  Tari£EL  But 
this  delay  suggesting  an  intention  of  treachery,  the 
Turks  set  sail  with  their  captives  on  the  1 2th  Septem- 
ber, and  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Algiers. 

Fortunately  Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza  was  at 
this  time  in  Carthagena  with  his  fleet,  and  news  of  the 
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diNstera  at  Gibraltar  had  already  reached  him.  In 
tho  hopes  of  £dliiig  in  with  the  piratical  galleya,  he 
pot  to  8ea»  and  aoon  came  in  s^ht  of  the  Tmldah 
aqoadxQii.  A  dei^mate  engagement  ensued,  Cara- 
maoi  was  IdUed,  Dali-Hamat  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
piivtes  dispersed.  487  Torks  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Hue  Wotots,  and  8S7  Christian  slaves  were  Uberated. 

It  was  long  before  Gibraltar  recovered  from  the 
diMstrons  eflMs  of  tins  psedatoiy  incorsion.  But 
file  lessm  was  not  without  ultimate  advantage. 

On  the  representation  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Basan, 
lAo  had  resumed  command  oi  the  fleet,  and  the 
megeot  petiticm  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Emperor 
(%aiies  cnrdered  that  a  more  complete  system  of  de* 
faooe  should  be  prepared  as  rapidly  as  possSile.  The 
old  works  were  strengthened  and  properly  armed. 
The  Land  Fort  gate  was  rebuilt,  and  a  battery  con- 
structed with  a  deep  ditch,  facing  the  approach  from 
the  north  fiont. 

In  1652  a  celebrated  engineer,  Juan  Bautista 
Gahri,  arrived,  by  direction  of  the  Emperor,  from 
Milan,  to  trace  out  various  works  and  carry  out  any 
measures  he  might  consider  liecessary  for  the  protec- 
tion  of  the  fortress.  Aware,  from  the  result  of  the 
recent  attack  by  the  Turks,  of  the  defenceless  con- 
dition of  the  city  on  the  south  side,  he  projected 
two  walls,  one  commencing  at  the  South  Port  gate, 
and  running  up  the  Rock  for  a  distance  of  1000  feet, 
the  other  springing  from  a  scarped  precipice  and 
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reaching  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.*  By  means  of 
these  walls  the  city  was  entirely  inclosed,  and  ap- 
proach from  the  south  rendered  almost  impossible. 

Other  works  of  some  magnitude  were  planned  for 
the  protection  of  the  landing  at  the  Red  Sands,  and 
the  defence  of  other  parts  of  the  Rock,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  negligence  of  the  governor  these 
were  not  completed. 

In  1556  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  abdicated  the 
throne,  and  resigned  the  crown  into  the  hands  of  his 
son,  Philip  II. 

In  1558  Gibraltar  was  again  threatened  by  the 
pirates,  who  still  infested  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. On  the  8th  August,  five  galleys,  conveying 
a  number  of  these  corsairs,  approached  the  shore  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rock,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  plundering  and  desolating  the  coast ;  but 
before  any  damage  was  done  the  enemy  were  repulsed 
and  the  galleys  driven  off.  In  1575,  Philip  11., 
anxious  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  fortifications, 
sent  an  Italian  engineer,  by  name  "el  Fratino,"  to  report 
upon  the  defences  of  the  place.  This  officer,  who, 
not  unlike  men  of  science  in  the  present  day,  was 
self-opinionated  and  prejudiced  against  any  work  the 
result  of  a  rival  genius,  condemned  the  system  carried 
out  by  Don  Juan  Calvi  and  substituted  plans  of  his 
own.     He  ordered  one  of  the  walls  already  referred 

*  The  upper  wall  was  built  subsequently  by  another 
CDgineer.  ^ 
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to  to  be  removed,  and.  altered  the  consthictidn  (tf^the 
other.*  Several  batteries  were  commeneed,  includiiig 
the  bastion  of  Santa  Cruz,  now  **  Jumper's  Bastion/' 
and  that  (tf  tl^  Rosario  at  South  Port :  another/ where 
^  King's  Bastion  "  now  stands,  was  erected  more  to  the 
ndrttiward,  on  the  line  wall,  a  portion  of  the  cortinn 
intervening  having  been  removed.  In  the  centre  of 
this  cortain  was  situated  an  ancient  Moorish  gate^ 
mnmonly  called  the  Gate  of  Algedras.  Among  the 
rich  ornamental  work  which  covered  the  doorway 
was  the  emblem  of  a  JSeyjf  a  sure  proof,  says 
Ayala,  of  the  importance  which  the  Moors  attached 
to  the  possession  of  Gibraltar. 

In  1 508  the  son  of  Philip  succeeded  to  the  thrione, 
and  it  was  during  his  reign  that  the  last  remnant 
of  the  Moorish  dynasty  was  expelled  from  Spain- 
Ui^ed  by  an  infatuated  cleigy  and  influenced  by 
the  bigotry  of  his  wife,  he  gave  orders  in  1609 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  whole  Moorish  race  from 
Valencia,  Andalusia,  New  Castile,  and  Granada. 
150,000  were  driven  from  Valencia  alone,  and 
transported  to  the  opposite  coast.  In  spite  of  every 
opposition  on  their  part,  upwards  of  600,000  were 
forcibly  expelled  fix)m  the  various  provinces,  and  from 
Gibraltar,  where,  nine  centuries  before,  Tarik  had 

^  These  alterations  were  not  carried  out  ^  but  the  upper 
wall  was  completed  under  this  engineer. 

t  The  key  was  a  common  emblem  used  by  the  Moors  asi 
an  ornament  to  their  gates. 
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hiided  with  his  Tictorious  host,  a  fleet  of  galleys  em* 
barked  the  last  of  the  exfles,  and  cast  them  destitute 
xspan  the  shcHes  of  Africa. 

Hius,  after  the  lapse  of  900  yean  from  the  time 
when  the  battle  of  the  Gnadalete  extingoished  the 
Yisigothic  dominion,  and  substitated  the  role  of  the 
Infidels  the  last  trace  of  the  great  Mohammedan 
^hrnas^  was  swept  fixHn  Spain. 

Daring  40  jears  from  this  time  (1609),  no  events 
sufficiaitlv  ronarkable  to  be  separately  noticed  oc- 
earned  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Gibraltar. 

Hie  Tarkish  pirates  frequently  appeared  hovering 
on  the  coast,  and  often  occasioned  alarm  to  the  in- 
habitants ;  but»  in  order  to  check  the  possibility  of 
their  landing  onobserved,  watch-towers  were  erected 
all  along  the  shoie,  from  the  most  eastern  point  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  up  to  the  commencement  of 
Portngal*  at  regular  intervals.  These  towers  are  still 
in  existence,  but  more  or  less  dilapidated. 

In  161S  the  Torre  del  Puerto  and  other  works, 
including  the  dd  mde,  were  strengthened  and  repair- 
ed. In  the  course  of  a  tour  of  instruction  through  his 
dominions  King  Philip  visited  Gibraltar,  but  the 
incident  is  devoid  of  interest  except  for  the  Mow* 
ing  anecdote  which  is  related  of  his  entrance  into  the 
city. 

On  arriving  at  the  Rock,  the  governor  and  civil 
authorities  went  out  to  meet  the  king,  but  when 
attempting  to  enter  the  place  with  his  carriage  it  was 
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firand  impossiUe  to  pass  the  nanow  and  tortuous 
afipioadi  to  the  gato.  The  king,  who  was  in  his 
carriage,  was  compelled  to  dismount  *and  rater  the 
garrison  on  foot ;  while  the  vehicle,  which  was  jammed 
in  the  narrow  way,  had  to  be  taken  in  pieces.  This 
mtoward  occonence  occasioned  some  sharp  lemon* 
strances  from  the  royal  attendants,  who  expressed 
their  surprise  that  the  entrance  had  not  beat  widened 
piefious  to  the  king's  arrival,  to  whidi  the  governor 
with  sme  wit  replied,  ''that  the  gate  was  not  made 
tiiat  carriages  might  come  in,  but  that  the  enemy 
m^^  be  kept  out." 

In  1649,  an  epidemic  disease  of  terrible  virulence 
hnkid  out  in  the  dty  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this 
malady  resembled  in  some  respects  the  destructive 
fevers  which  in  after-times  decimated  the  population. 

During  many  years  Gibraltar  continued  in  a  state 
of  tranquillity ;  the  sound  of  war  ceased,  peace  with 
all  its  blessings  had  apparently  established  itself,  and 
the  citizens  were  enjoying  the  benefits  of  increasing 
civilization;  the  plains,  which  extended  over  a  con- 
siderable  district  in  the  vicinity,  and  which  but 
yesterday  were  the  arenas  of  battle  and  bloodshed, 
were  now  trodden  by  numerous  herds,  or  clothed  with 
the  fruitful  vine.  Agriculture  flourished,  and  though 
the  fields  as  yet  afforded  but  a  small  supply  of  com, 
the  abundant  fisheries  along  the  coasts  offered  a 
ready   means  of   exchange    for  wheat    and    grain. 
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During  the  scarcity  of  bread  a  regulation  was  estab- 
lished, that  for  every  cart-load  of  fish  taken  from  the 
shore,  one  of  com  or  oil  should  be  given  in  exchange. 
In  the  city  itself  vast  improvements  were  carried  out, 
buildings,  public  and  private,  were  restored,  sub- 
stantial edifices  erected,  and  as  a  precautionary  mea- 
sure many  new  fortifications  were  traced  out.  But 
scarcely  had  the  population  been  lulled  into  a  confi- 
dence in  security,  when  in  July,  1693,  the  batteries 
which  had  so  long  been  silent  were  again  engaged 
with  an  enemy. 

Since  1689,  Spain,  now  in  alliance  with  England 
and  the  Dutch,  had  been  at  war  with  France. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1693,  a  fleet  of  400 
merchantmen,  bound  to  Smyrna  and  the  Levant, 
left  England  under  convoy  of  a  British  and  Dutch 
squadron  of  21  sail,  commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  Geoi^ 
Rooke.  On  June  17th,  when  within  about  60  miles 
of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  French 
fleet,  under  command  of  Marshal  Tourville.  Being 
considerably  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  strength  and 
numbers,  the  British  admiral  called  a  council  of  war 
to  consider  what  course  should  be  taken.  As  the  wind 
was  blowing  fresh  and  westerly,  and  therefore  favour- 
able for  the  escape  of  the  merchant-fleet  into  Faro, 
St  Lucar,  or  Cadiz,  it  was  resolved  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  till  nightfall,  when  the 
merchantmen  might  sail  away  under  cover  of  the 
darkness. 
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Abdnt'flix  o'clock  in'  the  evening,  however/ the 
TieadoL  admiral,  comprehending  his  adversary's  object, 
Imnight  on  an  engagement,  by  attacking  with  eleven 
4Mil  of  the  line  the  leeward  division  of  the  squadron, 
which  ccnidsted  of  three  Dutch  men-of-war.  After 
m  ahort  but  desperate  engagement,  the  Hdlanders 
rtmck  to  superior  numbers.  , . 

While  this  was  occurring,  the  Dutdi  merchantmen, 
taking  advantage  of  the  occasion,  made  all  sail 
towards  Cadiz ;  but  being  perceived,  they  were  fol« 
lowed  by  the  leading  ships  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  an 
enor  on  the  part  of  the  French  admiral  that  saved 
the  ranainder  of  the  British  squadron  from  destruc- 
tion.  His  strength  being  now  divided,  Tourville  was 
unaUe  to  finish  the  action  decisively  before  night,  and 
during  the  darkness  the  squadron,  together  with  most 
of  the  merchantmen,  got  away.  Sir  6.  Rooke  sailing 
for  the  coast  of  Ireland.  In  the  mean  time  those 
vessels  which  had  made  for  Cadiz,  pursued  by  the 
French  fleet,  changed  their  course  and  ran  for 
Gibraltar,  where  they  arrived  on  the  10th  July. 
They  were  closely  followed  by  the  French,  but  the 
garrison,  having  been  made  aware  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  opened  fire  upon  the  ships  in  chase  and 
compeQed  them  to  retire  from  an  attempt  to  cut  out 
the  merchantmen. 

Foiled  in  this,  the  admiral  commenced  to  bom- 
bard the  city,  causing  the  greatest  consternation 
among  the  inhabitants,  who  fled  for  safety  to  the  south 
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of  the  Rock.  Several  fire-ships  were  launched  among 
the  vessels  in  the  bay,  which  destroyed  1 9  merchant- 
men, and  damaged  some  others.  After  continuing 
the  fire  against  the  place  for  nine  days,  the  French 
squadron  retired,  the  fortifications  having  suffered 
very  little  damage. 

In  1697,  the  Spanish  arms  having  met  with 
many  reverses,  and  Barcelona  having  surrendered  to 
the  French,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  conclude  the 
campaign ;  and,  though  in  fact  it  amounted  merely  to 
an  armistice,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Ryswick  between 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

In  1700  Charles  II.  of  Spain  died,  leaving  no 
issue,  but  declaring  Philip  of  Anjou  the  successcnr  to 
the  Crown. 

The  accession  of  Philip  was  almost  inmiediately 
followed  by  war.  Though  reluctantly  acknowledged 
by  William  III.  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne^  his 
accession  was  regarded  with  jealousy  and  distrust  by 
both  England  and  Holland ;  and  the  fear  of  a  coalition 
between  France  and  Spain, — a  coalition  which,  con- 
sidering the  power  and  ambition  of  Louis,  would  have 
been  a  misfortune  to  Europe, — prompted  the  celebrated 
aUiance  between  England,  Austria,  and  Holland,  in 
1701,  which  resulted  in  the  memorable  War  of  the 
Succession.  This  war,  which  had  for  its  ostensible 
object  the  substitution  of  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria, 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
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iMlanoe  of  power  h  Emope,  oeosed  with  ^Vetm  of 
VUedkt,  after  a  long  and  prdGltless  campaign. 

Bat  although  at  least  one  object  oC  this  pioloi^d . 
and  Uoody  contest  was  defeated,  and  the  peac9  whj«h 
Iblkywed  was  &r  bom  being  creditaUe  to  the  li^es,  4^ 
page  whidi  these  e?ents  occupy  m  histqy,  distfagfrishp 
ed  as  it  is  by  the  brilliaast  Tii^mes  of  Ma{)boioii^ 
and  the  mptme  of  Gibraltar^  wjQ be  evernHsnorable 
jp  the  annals  of  Great  Britain. 

The  war  oommenced  in  Italy,  where  the  Empeior 
/attacked  the  French,  Mid  the  outbreak  of  h<»stitities 
iraa  Ibllowed  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Grand  Allianea, 
signed  oa  September  7th,  between  Eng^d,  the  Em- 
pecor,  and  the  Dutch. 

The  alliance  against  France  and  Spain  had  scarcely 
jbeen  entered  into  when  William  m.  died,  and  Queen 
Anne  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Queen  Anne,  upon  her  accession  to  the  throne^ 
announced,  in  a  wise  and  moderate  speech  to  her 
Privy  Coimcil,  her  determination  to  maintain  the 
Protestant  succession,  and  her  intention  to  support 
her  allies  in  the  war  against  France. 

Vast  preparations  were  made  for  the  campaign. 
Marlborough  was  appointed  Captain-General  of  the 
forces,  and  to  Sir  George  Rooke  was  given  the  office  of 
Vice- Admiral  of  England. 

The  war  had  continued  about  two  years  with 
varied  successes,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1704  it  was 
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considered  desirable  that  a  demonstration  should  be 
made  on  the  Spanish  frontier  of  Portugal  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  (at  that  time  in  Holland),  in  conjunction 
with  the  King  of  Portugal.  With  this  object  a  fleet 
was  prepared  at  Spithead  to  convey  the  Archduke  to 
Lisbon,  and  Sir  George  Rooke  was  appointed  to  the 
command.  On  the  12th  of  February  the  fleet  set 
sail  from  St.  Helens,  and  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the 
25th,  after  a  favourable  passage.  Four  days  after 
his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  Sir  George  sent  a  squadron 
of  17  sail,  under  Admiral  Dilkes,  to  cruise  off  Cap^ 
Spartel.  On  the  9th  March,  the  admiral  himself 
went  to  sea,  and  remained  cruising  for  a  month. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  Admiral  Dilkes,  who 
had  separated  from  his  main  body,  with  three  third 
and  two  fourth  rates,  came  up  with  a  Spanish  squad- 
ron of  four  sail.  He  immediately  engaged,  and,  after 
a  smart  action,  two  vessels  of  60  guns,  the  Porta 
Coeli  and  the  St  Theresa,  struck.  After  this  success 
the  admiral  made  for  Lisbon,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  25th  March,  after  losing  the  St  Theresa  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour. 

Shortly  afterwards  Sir  George  Rooke  also  reached 
Lisbon,  and  found  awaiting  him  orders  to  sail  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of 
Nice  and  Villafranca.  On  the  other  hand  he  was 
urged  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Archduke  to  make  for 
Barcelona,  with  the  troops  he  had  on  board  under 
Prince  George  of  Hesse,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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disaffection  which  was  supposed  to  exist  among  the 
Catalans.  Perplexed  by  these  conflicting  interests, 
Sir  Geoi^e  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  endeavour- 
ing to  satisfy  all  parties.  He  intimated  to  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  his  willingness  to  conyey  the  troops  to  Bar- 
celona, and  to  assist  in  any  demonstration  that  might 
be  made  at  that  place.  Having  arranged  his  convoy, 
he  set  sail,  and  on  the  18th  May  arrived  before  the 
town.  The  Dutch  ships  immediately  bombarded  the 
city,  and  about  2000  men  were  landed  to  join  the 
anticipated  insurrection. 

After  remaining  on  shore  all  night,  and  perceiv- 
ing no  symptoms  of  a  rising  among  the  inhabitants, 
the  prince  found  himself  deceived,  and  hastily  re- 
embarked  his  forces.  On  the  21st  May,  Sir  George 
Rooke  sailed  away  to  the  westward,  and  on  his  passage 
appears  to  have  passed  the  French  fleet,  without  being 
able  to  bring  them  to  an  engagement. 

Well  aware  of  the  imputations  and  calumnies  to 
w  hich  he  would  be  subjected  if  he  allowed  the  sum- 
mer to  pass  away  without  achieving  something  of  im- 
portance with  the  powerful  armament  under  his  com- 
mand, the  admiral,  on  the  17th  July,  when  within  a 
few  leagues  of  Tetuan,  hove  to  the  squadron  and 
called  a  Council  of  War  on  board  the  flag-ship  "  The 
Royal  Catherine."  This  Council  was  attended  by 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Sir  George  Rooke, 
Rear-Admiral  Byng,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Sir  John 
Leake,  Sir  Thomas  Wishart,  and  the  Admirals  of  the 
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Dutch  division,  Collingberg,  Vassenaer,  and  Vander- 
dussen. 

Several  schemes  were  proposed,  amongst  them  a 
second  expedition  against  Cadiz,  which  was  condemn^ 
ed  on  various  grounds.  After  a  protracted  discussion 
it  was  resolved  to  make  a  sudden  attack  upon  Gibral- 
tar, for  the  three  following  reasons : — 

first.  Because  the  place  was  so  indifferently 
garrisoned  that  there  was  every  probability  of  the 
attack  succeeding. 

Secondly.  Because  the  possession  of  such  an 
important  fortress  would  be  of  infinite  value  during 
the  war. 

Thirdly.  Because  the  capture  of  the  place  would 
add  a  lustre  to  the  queen's  arms,  and  would  be  likely 
to  dispose  the  Spaniards  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  tho 
Archduke  Charles. 

Four  days  were  spent  in  making  the  necessaiy 
preparations,  and  on  the  21st  July  the  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  the  following  vessels,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar. 


ENGLISH 

• 

Mrst  Division. 

Ships. 

Somerset, 

Essex 

Triton 

Gans.       Men. 

80       500 
70      440 
50      230 

Commandert. 

Capt.  Price. 
Capt.  Hubbard. 
Capt.  Trevor. 
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Chm.       Ifin. 


Donetahhe 

80 

600 

e 

• 

80 

553 

Tovbay  • 

80 

600 

CSentmion 

60 

280 

Kii]|;rtcm 

00 

866 

linn- 

70 

440 

Gnftoo 

70 

440 

• 

• 

Stcomi  Dw 

Nmbui 

70 

440 

Ifontsgue 

60 

865 

StGenge 

96 

680 

BoyalCatiherine, 

90 

780 

Eagle 

70 

440 

Monmouth 

70 

440 

Panther 

50 

280 

Shiewsboiy 

80 

500 

Bedford 

70 

440 

Swallow 

50 

280 

Suffolk 

70 

440 

Royal  Oak 

76 

500 

Coi 

Capt.  WMttaker. 
fAdm.  Byng. 
ICapt.  Cole. 
Capt  CaldweD. 
Capt  Heme. 
Capt.  AotoD. 
Capt.  Wild. 
Sir  A,  Leake. 


fisitm. 


Ciqpt.  Dove. 
Capt,  CleveUnd, 
Capt.  Jennings, 
r  Adm.  Sir  O.  Eooka 

(Capt.  Scaley. 
Lord  Hamilton. 
Capt.  Baker. 
Capt.  Bartie. 
Capt.  Crow. 
Sir  T.  Hardy. 
Capt.  Haddock. 
Capt.  Kitton. 
Capt.  Elwes. 


Kent 


Third  Division. 

fAdm.  Dilkes. 
(Capt.  Harman. 
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Ships. 

Guns. 

Men. 

Cambridge 

80 

600 

Capt,  Lestock. 

Monk 

60 

365 

Capt.  Mills. 

Leopard 

50 

280 

Capt.  Culliford. 

Burford 

70 

440 

Capt.  Rossy. 

Warspite 

70 

440 

Capt.  Loades. 

Nottingham 

60 

365 

Capt.  Whittaker. 

Assurance 

66 

440 

Capt.  Hancock. 

Orford 

70 

440 

Capt.  Norris. 
f  Adm.  Sir  Cloudesley 

Barfleur 

96 

710 

<     Shovel. 
(Capt.  Stuart. 

Namur 

96 

680 

Capt.  Mings. 

Swiftsure 

70 

440 

Capt.  Winn. 

TUbuiy 

50 

280 

Capt.  Delaval. 

Lenox 

70 

440 

Capt.  Jumper. 

Fourth  Division. 

Newark 

80 

500 

Capt.  Clark. 

Antelope 

60 

280 

Capt.  Legg. 

Boyne 

80 

500 

Capt.  Dursley. 

Prince  George 

90 

700 

f  Adm.  Sir  J.  Leake. 
(Capt.  Martin. 

Berwick 

70 

440 

Capt.  Fairfax. 

Norfolk 

80 

500 

Capt.  Knapp. 

Tiger 

50 

280 

Capt.  Cavendish. 

Yarmouth 

70 

440 

Capt.  Hicks. 

Hampton  Court 

70 

440 

Capt.  Wager. 
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1 

* 

FEltfATSa. 

CaudM  Oallqr 

Lnk 

Ifewpart 

OoM.                 Ship. 

82          Tartar 
40         Roebuck 
24          Garland 

FiEs-aHin. 

Hunter. 
Fhoenix. 
liightning. 

Griffin.                Vn 

Pirebrand. 

Vulture. 

HOSPlTAXi^HIPS. 

B                                                                                    ■ 

Jeffenea. 

Princeaa  Anne. 

BOMB  YBSBELS. 

Hare. 

Terror. 

82 
40 
40 


ilcan. 


YACHT. 

William  and  Maiy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  body  of 
about  1800  or  2000  marines,  under  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  were  landed  on  the  Isthmus  at  the 
North  Front,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  any 
reinforcements  or  supplies  that  might  be  conveyed  to 
the  garrison  by  land.  A  summons  to  surrender  was 
next  day  sent  to  the  city  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse. 

The  Governor  of  Gibraltar  at  that  time  was  Don 
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Diego  de  Salinas,  a  man  of  considerable  energy  and 
talent,  who  had  long  been  aware  of  the  defenceless 
state  of  the  fortress,  and  who  had  already  represented 
to  the  Court  of  Madrid  the  impossibility  of  success- 
fully resisting  a  powerful  enemy,  shoidd  a  sudden 
attack  be  made  upon  the  place. 

The  garrison  was  miserably  weak,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations in  very  bad  repair.  Nevertheless,  the  governor 
resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  On 
receipt  of  the  summons  to  surrender,  a  council  of  the 
city  magnates  was  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  the 
reply  that  should  be  given. 

The  letter  from  the  prince,  which  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect,  was  read  to  the  council : — "  (hat  before 
proceeding  to  the  extremity  of  warfare  he  took 
occasion  to  express  a  hope  that  the  city  would  be 
governed  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  its  true  interests ; 
that  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  alone 
sufficient  to  create  a  desire  to  be  employed  in  it,  and 
that  he  hoped  on  sight  of  the  royal  letter  they  would 
obey  the  summons  of  His  Majesty  King  Charles,  as 
might  be  expected  from  so  noble  and  loyal  a  city." 
A  reply  was  without  delay  agreed  to  and  transmitted 
to  the  prince  in  the  following  words : — "  that  having 
taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Don  Philip  V.,  as  their 
natural  lord  and  king,  they  would  as  faithful  and 
loyal  subjects  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  defence  of 
the  city  and  its  inhabitants,  and  that  consequently 
no  further  reply  to  the  contents  of  the  letter  was 


neoeasaiy.^  Antidpating  the  iiiiiiie£ate  bcfnimence* 
ment  of  hostilitieB,  De  Salinas  arranged  his  plims  of 
MtDoe.  There  were  not  more  thm  150  regulars 
inside  the  wiUs^  Teiy  few  of  whom  were  aitill«n|rmen ; 
and  the  whdb  foroe  that  eoinld  be  mnsteied,  indading 
the  aimed  dtisens,  did  not  exceed  600  men.  Never* 
thdess,  so  strong  was  the  fortress  by  position  ind 
natmal  defences,  that  wea  with  this  feebk  garrison, 
aided  bjr  the  efforts  of  the  inhabibmts,  there  was 
some  prospect  of  a  prdonged  though  not  snccessf ol 
resistance. 

The  feortifications  consisted  at  that  time  of  a 
strong  line  wall  compassing  the  town  6om  n(»rth  to 
sondi,  and  terminated  at  either  extremity  hy  two 
moles,  the  southern  one  termed  the  new,  the  mnfthern 
the  dd,  mole.  These  were  armed  with  heavy  ordnance. 
A  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  new  mole  was  a 
bastion,  also  heavily  armed.  The  Line  wail  was 
mounted  with  artillery  along  its  whole  length. 

The  batteries  at  the  old  mole  were  confided  to 
the  care  of  200  armed  citizens,  under  the  com« 
mand  of  Don  Bartolomi  Castano.  The  new  mole  was 
defended  by  20  men  of  the  militia,  eight  military 
invaUds,  and  some  armed  inhabitants,  the  whole 
commanded  by  Don  Francisco  Torbio  de  Fuentes. 
60  invalid  soldiers,  under  direction  of  Don  Diego 
de  Avila,  had  charge  of  the  Land  Port  gate,  and 
the    castle  was  garrisoned  by  62  men,  including 
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six  belonging  to  the  artillery  and  six  dismounted 
cavalry.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  orders  were  issued 
to  the  ships  which  had  been  appointed  to  cannonade 
the  town  to  take  up  their  positions  before  the  Line 
wall ;  but  the  wind  being  contrary,  they  were  not  able 
to  get  into  their  places. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  enemy.  Captain  Whittaker  was  sent  with  some 
boats  to  bum  a  French  privateer  of  1 2  guns,  at  the 
old  mole. 

Though  the  reply  to  the  summons  to  surrender 
was  couched  in  such  energetic  terms  of  refusal.  Sir 
Geoi^e  Rooke  still  believed  that,  awed  by  the  presence 
of  such  a  powerful  armament,  the  garrison  would  be 
intimidated,  and  woidd  capitulate  on  the  commence- 
ment of  active  proceedings.  To  test  the  firmness  of 
their  intentions,  he  gave  orders  at  day-break  on  the 
23rd,  for  a  few  shots  to  be  fired  into  the  city,  and 
waited  the  residt,  previous  to  commencing  the  terrible 
bombardment  which  he  had  in  contemplation.  The 
fire  was,  however,  instantly  returned  by  the  besieged, 
upon  which,  signal  was  made  by  the  admiral  to  pre* 
pare  for  action. 

As  had  been  previously  arranged,  the  attacking 
squadron  consisting  of  12  third-rates,  four  fourth* 
rates,  and  six  ships  of  the  Dutch,  under  Admirals  Byng 

*  Monti,  Hist,  de  GKbndtar.    Montero,  ib.    Ayala,  ib. 
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and  Yanderdtiseii,  got  under  weigh,  and  took*  up  a 
station  extending  along  the  Front  or  Line  wall,  firom 
the  new  to  the  dd  mole  head*  At  the  same  time 
jCSaptain  Hicks,  with  the  Yarmouth,  Tiger,  and  Hamp- 
taa  Coort,  moved  to  the  westward  of  the  new  mdb, 
against  which  point  the  principal  attack  was  directed.*. 
The  cannonade  then  commenced  all  akmg  the  lin^ 
and  was  kept  up  with  unabated  fury  for  six  hours, 
during  which  time  not  less  than  15,000  shot  were 
Ihiown  into  the  town. 

The  intensity  of  the  fire  soon  drove  the  enemy 
fimn  their  guns,  and  the  effects  of  the  bombardment 
xspaa  the  fortifications  became  apparent  Captain 
fficks,  who  with  the  Yarmouth,  Tiger,  and  Hampton 
<>oort  had  poured  a  concentrated  fire  into  the  defences 
tm  the  new  mole,  silenced  the  guns  at  the  mole  head 
after  a  few  volleys,  and  the  enemy  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  works  at  that  point.  Perceiving  this, 
Sir  George  Rooke  resolved  to  take  the  defences  in 
fiank,  by  effecting    a   landing    on  the  abandoned 

works,  t 

Orders  were  instantly  sent  to  Captain  Whittaker 

to  arm  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  to  provide  himself 

with  a  sufficient  force,  and  to  make  himself  master  of 

the  new  mole  head.  |     Captain  Whittaker  was  at  this 

*  London  (Jaxette.    1704.    Lives  of  the  Admirals. 

t  Despatch  from  Sir  G.  Eooke. 

X  "  The  admiral,  considering  that  by  gaining  the  fortifica- 
tions at  the  south  mole  head  he  could  of  consequence  reduce 
the  town,  ordered  Captain  Whittaker,  with  all  the  boats 
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time  in  the  Nottingham,  60  guns,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  line,  and  nearly  a  mile  from  the  spot 
where  he  was  ordered  to  land.  Whilst  he  was  pre- 
paring to  execute  his  orders  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
the  signals  conveying  his  instructions  were  kept  flying, 
and  were  made  out  by  Captain  Hicks,  who  with  his 
Bhips  was  within  500  yards  of  the  new  mole  head. 
Risking  the  displeasure  of  the  admiral,  he  resolved 
to  anticipate  Captain  Whittaker,  and  gain  possession 
of  the  abandoned  works  himself.  Accordingly,  the 
pinnaces  were  lowered  and  manned  with  sailors  and 
marines,  under  command  of  himself  and  Captain 
Jumper,  of  the  Lennox,  and  the  boats  pushed  off 
for  the  shore  without  opposition,  before  Captain 
Whittaker  could  arrive.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
men  set  foot  upon  the  land,  when  the  enemy  sprung 
a  mine  under  the  ground  on  which  they  stood, 
blowing  two  officers  and  40  men  into  the  air,  wound- 
ing 60,  and  capsizing  seven  of  the  boats.*  At  this 
juncture.  Captain  Whittaker  came  up,  and  landing 
with  his  men  kept  possession  of  the  works,  not- 

of  the  fleet  armed,  to  endeavour  to  poBsess  himself  of  it ;  which 
was  performed  with  great  vigour  and  success  bj  Captains 
Hicks  and  Jumper,  with  their  pinnaces  and  other  boats. 

The  order  was  no  sooner  issued  for  Captain  Whittaker 
to  arm  the  boats,  than  Captains  Hicks  and  Jumper,  who  were 
nearest  the  mole,  pushed  to  shore  with  the  pinnaces,  and  seized 
the  fortifications  before  the  rest  could  come  up.*' — (Borer's 
Annals  of  Queen  Anne.) 

*  Montero  describes  this  explosion  as  having  taken  place 
at  the  old  mole,  but  he  is  mistaken. 
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withstanding  the  oppoeitbn  df  the  Spaniards,  who 
made  a  vigaroqs  sortie.  After  a  moment's  delay  the 
wfadle  party  adhranoed  along  the  Line  wall,  noriliward^ 
towards  the  town,,  seizing  on  their  way  a  small  wori^ 
BOW  called  Jamper^s  Bastion. 

Oveicome  with  terror,  the  men,  wom^n^  and 
ehfldren  fled  6om  the  city  and  escaped  to  the  sonth^ 
whoe  they  took  refoge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin 
de  Eoiopa.  The  defences  alo^g  the  Line  wall  being 
taken  in  flank  by  the  advance  of  Captain  Whittaker^s 
party,  the  gons  w^re  abandoned,  and  the  wbole  <tf  the 
sootii  district  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  marines  on  the  Isthmus,  and 
the  ships  opposite  the  north-west  face  of  the  city,  had 
not  been  i&.  A  beavy  fire  had  been  kept  up  against 
Eort  Leandro,  at  the  old  mole  head,  which  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  battery  and  the  capture  of  the 
mole. 

Beaten  at  every  point,  the  two  principal  positions  of 
defence  taken,  the  Line  wall  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
and  their  artillery  destroyed,  the  besieged  saw  the 
futility  of  prolonging  the  contest.  The  fire  from  the 
fortress  ceased,  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed,  and  the 
governor  expressed  a  desire  to  capitulate.  At  a 
Council  of  War,  articles  of  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion were  drawn  up,  which  were  forwarded  to  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  who  signified  his  willingness  to 
agree  to  them;  and  the  garrison  surrendered  upon 
the  following  conditions : — 
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Article  !• 

The  officers  and  soldiers  shall  be  allowed  to  march 
out  with  their  baggage,  and  the  soldiers  may  take 
what  they  can  carry  with  them  :  the  officers,  the 
magistrates,  and  gentlemen  are  allowed  to  take  their 
horses :  and  for  those  without  baggage  who  choose  to 
depart  by  water  vessels  shall  be  provided. 

Article  II. 

Three  pieces  of  brass  cannon  of  different  sizes 
may  be  carried  away,  together  with  twelve  rounds  of 
ammunition  to  each  gun. 

Article  III. 

A  supply  of  bread,  meat,  and  wine  for  six  days* 
march  shall  be  provided. 

Article  IV. 

The  trunks  containing  the  baggage  of  the  officers, 
magistrates,  and  gentlemen,  shall  not  be  examined. 
The  garrison  shall  march  out  within  three  days :  the 
effects  that  cannot  in  that  time  Me  removed  shall  re- 
main in  the  place  to  be  sent  for  when  convenient,  and 
no  obstruction  shall  be  given  to  the  carts  conveying 
them. 

Article  V. 

To  the  inhabitants,  soldiers,  and  officers,  who 
may  choose  to  remain  in  Gibraltar,  shall  be  conceded 
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tbe  same  privileges  tisej  had  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ; 
the  ietigi0n  and  all  the  tribunals  shall  remain  intact 
and  without  alteration,  it  being  understood  that  the 
oath  <tf  fiddiiy  to  H.  M.  Charies  III./ as  legitimate 
lord  and  king,  is  to  be  taken. 

Article  VI. 

AH  the  magazines  of  powder  and  of  implex 

Inents  of  war  are  to  be  pointed  out, — all  useless  armsi 

and  all  the  provisions  that  exist  in  the  dty. 

Fiom  this  capitulation  the  French  and  all  subjects 

of  His  C.  Majesty  are  excluded.    They  shall  remain 

^mscmers  of  war,  and  all  their  property  will  be  at  the 

disposal  of  tiie  conquerors. ' 

(Signed) 

Geoegs, 

Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
July  24th,  1704. 

On  the  24th  July,  1704,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  took 
possession  of  the  fortress ;  the  Imperial  standard  was 
raised,  and  the  .Archduke  Charles  proclaimed  as  the 
rightful  owner  of  the  city.  * 

*  All  the  Spanish  authors  give  the  4th  August,  1704,  as  the 
day  on  which  Gibraltar  surrendered  to  Booke,  and  thej  seem 
to  have  been  unable  to  understand  why  all  the  English  histo- 
rians agree  that  the  24th  July  was  the  day  on  which  the  place 
fell     Montero,  Hist,  de  Gibraltar,  page  265,  sajs : 

"  Es  singular  que  todos  los  historiadores  ingleses  del  siglo 
pasado  hayan  equiyocado  la  fecha  de  este  sitio  as^gurando  haber 

S 
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But  Sir  George  Rooke  was  too  well  aware  of  the 
value  of  Gibraltar  to  the  English  nation  as  the  key  of 
the  Mediterranean,  to  acquiesce  in  the  transfer  of 
so  important  a  fortress  to  the  precarious  sovereignty 
of  Charles  III.  By  his  orders  the  Imperial  banner 
was  hauled  down  and  the  royal  standard  of  England 
hoisted  in  its  stead.  The  city  was  then  taken  posses- 
sion of  in  the  name  of  Queen  Anne,  and  1800  English 
seamen  were  landed  to  occupy  the  place.  The  loss  of 
the  allies  in  the  action  was  two  lieutenants,  one  mas- 
ter,  57  sailors,  killed ;  one  captain,  seven  lieutenants, 
one  boatswain,  207  sailors,  wounded. 

The  inestimable  importance  to  Great  Britain  of 
the  capture  of  Gibraltar  appears  to  have  been  little 
appreciated  at  the  time,  and  contemporary  history 
speaks  of  the  event  as  of  questionable  advantage  to 
the  nation. 

Bishop  Burnet,  writing  on  the  subject,  says :  "  It 
has  been  much  questioned  by  men  who  understand 
these  matters  well,  whether  our  possessing  ourselves  of 
Gibraltar,  and  our  maintaining  ourselves  in  it  so  long, 
were  to  our  advantage  or  not.  It  has  certainly  put  us 
to  a  great  charge,  and  we  have  lost  many  men  in  it ; 

gido  en  21  de  julio  la  Uegada  de  la  escuadra  i  la  Bahia  j  la 
toma  el  24." 

The  apparent  discrepancy  is  howeyer  very  simply  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Gregorian  calculation  was  adopted  in 
Spain  before  the  year  1704,  while  it  was  not  introduced  into 
the  English  calendar  till  long  afterwards. 


jUnu  OF  Tsi  AuraoBniw  lo  uko  fhili»  y.  Hi 

iMtlfc  aadns,  tiie  Spamards,  Vlio  should  know  the 
itti^icttiioe  of  the  plaoe  best,  think  it  so  valuable  that 
thefliire  been  at  a  much  greater  charge,  and  have 
loat  many  more  men  while  they  have  endeavooxed  to 
recover  it,  than  the  taking  and  keeping  it  has  oort  iis« 
And  it  is  certain  that  in  war,  whatsoever  loss  <ai  one 
side  occasions  a  greater  loss  of  men  or  treasure  to  the 
other,  mnst  be  reck<med  as  a  loss  cmly  to  the  side  that 
auflfaRS  most.''^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  but  few  inhabitants  df 
ft. .«,  a«Jft«-«.  at  ft.  pn™*-.  oT  ft.  5ft 
artide  of  the  capitnlation.  llidagh  the  sim]^  fomt 
of  taking  the  oath  of  allegianoe  to  CSiailes  IIL  wodd 
have  protected  them  and  their  prc^coiies  from  molest* 
ation,  the  dtisens  with  hoooorable  resdntion  preferred 
to  absndon  their  homes,  their  comforts,  and  their  for- 
tunes, rather  than  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion. 

On  the  day  of  the  surrender  the  authorities  and 
town-council  addressed  the  following  letter  to  King 
Philip  v.,  announcing  that  they  had  been  compelled 
to  capitulate. 

"Sire, 

"  The  loyalty  with  which  this  city 
has  served  all  the  preceding  kings,  as  well  as  your 
Majesty,  has  ever  been  notorious  to  them.  In  this  last 
event,  not  less  than  on  other  occasions,  it  has  en- 

*  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times. 

8  • 
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deavoured  to  exhibit  its  fidelity  at  the  price  of  lives 
and  property,  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  lost 
in  the  combat ;  and  with  great  honour  and  pleasure 
did  they  sacrifice  themselves  in  defence  of  your 
Majesty,  who  may  rest  well  assured  that  we  who  have 
survived  (for  our  misfortune),  had  we  experienced  a 
similar  fate,  woidd  have  died  with  glory,  and  woidd  not 
now  suffer  the  great  grief  and  distress  of  seeing  your 
Majesty,  our  lord  and  master,  dispossessed  of  so  loyal 
a  city. 

"  Subjects,  but  courageous  as  such,  we  will  submit 
to  no  other  government  than  that  of  your  Catholic 
Majesty,  in  whose  defence  and  service  we  shall  pass  the 
remainder  of  our  lives ;  departing  from  this  fortress, 
where,  on  account  of  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy 
who  attacked  it,  and  the  fatal  chance  of  our  not  hav- 
ing apy  garrison  for  its  defence,  except  a  few  poor  and 
raw  peasants,  amounting  to  less  than  300,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  resist  the  assault,  as  your  Majesty  must 
have  ah^ady  learnt  from  the  governor  or  others. 

"  Our  just  grief  allows  us  to  notice  no  other  fact  for 
the  information  of  your  Majesty,  but  that  all  the  in- 
habitants, and  each  singly,  fulfilled  their  duties  in 
their  several  stations ;  and  our  governor  and  alcalde 
have  worked  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  activity,  with- 
out allowing  the  horrors  of  the  incessant  cannonad- 
ing to  deter  them  from  their  duties,  to  which  they 
attended  personally,  encouraging  all  with  great  devo- 


.  LBnSB  TO  PHILIP  V,'  IIT 

» 
« 

tioii. ...  •    Majr  Divine  Providence  ^uard  tKe  royal 
penon  of  yonr  Majesty,  &c.  &c. 

••  Gibraltar,  August  5th  (N.  S.),  1704/' 

The  exodus  6om  the  city  was  an  affecting  and 
melancholy  spectacle. 

Overwhehned  with  their  misfortune,  houseless 
and  without  resources,  the  faithful  dtiasens,  both  poor 
and  rich,  both  old  and  young,  the  vigorous  and  the  in* 
firm,  passed  through  the  gate  of  their  home,  and  dis* 
persed,  whither  they  knew  not,  in  search  of  a  refhge'and 
a  habitaticm.  Numbers  fell  by  the  way,  victims  to  hun- 
ger and  fatigue;  some  reached  Tari£e^  Medina-Sidonia^ 
B4mda,'and  other  towns  in  the  ndghbourhood;  whila 
many,  especiaUy  the  authorities,  remained  at  St  Bo* 
que,  keeping  with  them  the  archives  of  their  ancient 
city.  During  this  time  Sir  George  Booke  was  occu- 
pied in  restoring  tranquiUity  in  the  garrison,  arrang- 
ing  the  government,  and  landing  a  force  for  the  pnK 
tection  of  the  fortress.  The  Prince  of  Hesse  was 
appointed  governor,  with  1800  sailors  and  two  Dutch 
battalions  under  his  command. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  Spanish  historians  to 
detract  as  much  as  possible  from  the  glory  of  this 
conquest,  by  representing  the  garrison  and  defences 
of  Gibraltar  at  the  time  of  the  attack  to  have  been  in 
a  state  of  feebleness  and  decay  amounting  to  power- 
lessness.    Though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  both 
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in  numbers  and  effectiveness  the  force  available  for  the 
service  of  the  guns  was  inadequate,  yet  we  may  be- 
lieve that,  including  the  Spanish  regulars  and  the  sail- 
ors from  the  French  privateer  which  was  burnt  in  the 
Bay,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  200  disci- 
plined men  to  man  the  batteries.  Besides  these, 
were  many  merchant  sailors  and  some  militia,  num- 
bering in  all  not  less  than  200  more,  exclusive  of 
those  who  took  up  arms  on  the  day  of  the  action. 

The  town  consisted  of  1200  houses;  "and  sup- 
posing,'' says  James,  "  that  one  man  in  each  house 
was  able  to  bear  arms,  the  garrison  woidd  have 
consisted  of  1500  men,  a  force  sufficient  to  have  held 
out  against  the  allies  for  a  longer  time  than  six  hours, 
though  final  success  was  not  to  be  expected."  ♦ 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances 
under  which  Gibraltar  fell  into  our  hands,  whether 
through  the  courage  of  our  seamen  or  the  defenceless 
condition  of  the  garrison,  the  event  was  of  inestimable 
importance  to  Great  Britain,  establishing  as  it  did 
her  power  and  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean.  Yet 
so  little  was  the  value  of  the  conquest  understood  at 
the  time,  that  many  objections  were  urged  against 
England  keeping  possession  of  the  Rock,  and  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  Sir  George  Rooke  scarcely 
ventured  to  urge  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  as  a  reason 
for  granting  him  those  rewards  for  his  services  which 
through  party  feeling  were  so  long  withheld.  . 

*  History  of  the  Herculean  Straits,  bj  Colonel  James,  1777. 
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Tliroughoiit  hu  career  as  an  admiral,  he  had 
experienced  the  most  bitter  persecution  from  the 
Whigs  a  circumstance  which  may  be  aceounted  for  by 
the  part  he  assumed  in  favour  of  the  Tories  while  he 
sat  in  the  House.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  his  sworn 
enemy,  sedulously  underrated  and  misrepresented  hia 
Bcrvices,  and  the  reverend  prelate's  writings 
virulent  malice  in  all  his  comments  upon  the 
of  the  Admiral. 


sen  ted  tiia     i 

i  exhibit  a   ^^| 
ic  conduct  ^^M 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


BATTLE   OF   MALAGA. 


On  the  9th  of  August,  Sir  George  Rooke  sailed 
again  with  his  fleet  from  Gibraltar,  after  he  had  pro- 
vided for  the  defence  and  supply  of  the  garrison. 
The  following  day  the  Admiral  came  in  sight  of 
the  French  fleet,  under  Count  de  Toulouse,  High 
Admiral  of  France,  consisting  of  52  sail  and  24 
galleys. 

When  first  descried,  the  enemy  were  about  10 
leagues  distant.  A  council  of  flag-oflicers  was  called, 
and  it  was  determined  to  lay  to  east  of  the  Rock,  to 
receive  and  engage  them.  During  the  night,  however, 
they  crept  away  to  the  eastward,  and  finding  that  they 
were  endeavouring  to  shun  fighting.  Sir  George  gave 
orders  to  chase  with  press  of  sail. 

On  the  11th,  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  ,was 
run  on  shore  and  burnt.  On  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  the  French  fleet  was  out  of  sight,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  weather  being  calm  they  had  crept 
back  to  the  westward  with  the  aid  of  their  galleys. 
Another   council  of   war  was  assembled,    when  it 
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was  resolved  that  if  the  enemy  were  not  seen  before 
n^t  tlie  fleet  should  return  to  Gibraltar. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  18th,  the  French 
appeared  in  si^t,  off  Cape  Malaga,  and  not  fieur  from 
shore.  They  immediately  brought  to  in  order  of 
battfe,  with  their  heads  to  the  southward,  the  wind 
easteily.  The  line  was  strongest  in  its  centre,  and 
weaikest  in  its  van  and  rear.  In  the  centre  wasi 
Mcms.  de  Toulouse  with  the  White  squadron,  the 
White  and  Blue  led  the  viEm,  and  the  Blue  brought  up 
the  rear.  Each  admiral  had  his  vice  and  rear 
admirals. 

The  British  fleet  consisted  of  63  [ships,  but  the 
SwaUow  and  the  Panther,  two  fourth-rates,  with  a 
fifth-  and  sixth-rate  and  two  fire-ships,  were  ordered 
to  lie  to  windward,  in  case  they  should  be  required  to 
engage  the  enemy's  fire-ships.  Shortly  after  1 0  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  British  fleet,  with  Sir  George  Rooke 
and  Rear  Admirals  Byng  and  Dilkes  in  the  centre. 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  Sir  John  Leake  in  the  van, 
and  the  Dutch  in  the  rear,  bore  down  upon  the  enemy 
in  order  of  battle.  The  French  instantly  set  all  their 
sails,  seemingly  with  the  intention  of  getting  the 
weather-gage ;  but  Sir  G.  Booke  ran  up  the  signal  for 
action,  and  the  engagement  became  general.  The 
Royal  Catharine,  flag-ship,  St.  George,  and  Shrewsbury 
suffered  severely ;  but  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the 
enemy's  van,  which  was  opposed  to  Sir  C.  Shovel, 
gave  way.   Unfortunately  the  British  fleet  was  scantily 
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supplied  with  ammunition,  25  rounds  per  gun 
only  being  on  board  each  ship,  of  which  10 
rounds  per  gun  were  expended  in  the  first  hour's 
fighting.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  in  the  van,  closed  to 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  enemy  before  he  fired  a  gun, 
when,  pouring  in  a  tremendous  fire,  he  completely 
broke  that  part  of  the  line  opposed  to  him,  and  would 
have  captured  the  Admiral  of  the  White  and  Blue» 
had  not  the  Frenchman  managed  to  outsail  him.  The 
action  continued  with  unabated  fury  till  nightfall, 
when  the  enemy  got  away  to  leeward  by  aid  of  their 
galleys.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  heavy.  The 
French  counted  among  the  killed  the  Bailiff  of  Lorrain, 
commodore  of  a  squadron,  the  Sieurs  de  Beleide  and 
de  Troard^  five  .captains,  seven  lieutenants,  and  six 
sea  ensigns, — among  the  latter,  the  son  of  Marshal  de 
Chateau  Renaud.  Among  the  wounded  were  the* 
Count  de  Toulouse,  shot  in  three  places.  Commodore 
du  Casse,  the  Count  de  Relingues,  the  Marquis  de 
Herhault,  the  Count  de  Cominges,  the  Count  de 
FhiUipeaux,  and  140  other  ofScers.  The  total  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  3048. 

On  the  side  of  the  English  the  total  loss  was  2719, 
— Sir  Andrew  Leake,  one  captam,  four  lieutenants,  and 
two  warrant  officers  lolled ;  five  captains,  13  lieuten- 
ants, and  13  warrant  officers  wounded. 

During  the  night  after  the  action,  the  two  fleets 
lay  to  repairing  defects  and  plu^ng  the  shot  holes. 
Scarcely  a  spare  topmast  was  left  in  the  fleet,  and  10 
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fary  marts  were  up  before  the  menuiig.*  B^are 
break  of  day  the  wind  shifted  to  the  westward,  and 
tiie  enemy  taking  advantage  of  the  breeze  stood  away 
to    die   northward,    followed   by   the  c(mfederate 

'     *  Ikiltor  from  GHv  Cloadadflj  Shc^ 

cf  nqr  iMslib  ancl  ihafc  we  ai6  on  ovir  imy  home^^^     fluK^ 

wUdi  MOidbnshoiiieisaBharp  engagement  we  have  hadwilh 

tile  KrtnclL    Onr  iiiimberof  eliipsiliatfoiight  in  tiie  lineof 

heltie  were  pretty  eq[aal:  I  tiiiokdiej  were.  48  and  I 

judge  tiiejr  bad  17  tbiee-deeked  ships  and  we  but  ieren.  •  •  • 

We  having  the  weallier  gage^  gave  me  an  opportamty  of  OQV^^ 

as  near  M  I  pleaaed,  whidi  waa  within  piatol  ahot^  befixe  I 

flied  *  gnn,  throogh  whidi  meaaa  and  Gkid'a  aaaiitance  liie 

enemy  declined  na,  and  were  on  the  nm  in  leaa  than  four  homr% 

Ijwhidi  time  we  had  littie  wind,  and  their  gaUeja  towed  off 

their  hune  ahips  and  othem  aa  tiiej  pleaaed.  •  •  .  The  ships 

that  BoflBned  moat  in  mj  ditiaion  were  tha  Lenoz»  Warqitte^ 

TDbmj,  and  Swiftaore ;  thereat  eecaped pretty  weD,  and  I  the 

beat  of  all,  though  I  never  took  greater  pains  in  all  mj  life  to 

be  aoundly  beaten ;   for  I  set  all  my  aaila,  and  rowed  with 

Uiree  boats  a-head  to  get  alongside  with  the  Admiral  of  the 

White  and  Blue;   but  he,  out-sailing  me,  shunned  fighting 

and  lay  alongside  of  the  little  ships:  notwithstanding,  the 

engagement  was  very  sharp,  I  think  the  like  between  two 

fleets  never  was  seen  in  any  time.*.  .  .  After  the  fight  we 

were  two  days  in  sight  of  the  enemy  preparing  for  a  second 

engagement,  but  the  enemy  declined,  and  stood  firom  us  in  the 

night." 

A  medal  was  struck  in  Paris  in  commemoration  of  this 
so-called  victory. 

Spain  is  represented  sitting,  her  arm  leaning  on  a  pillar 

with  victory  over  her  head ;  the  legend  thus : 

*'  One  Hispanics  securitas."    On  the  exergue,— 

*'  Anglorum  et  Batavorum  classe  fugata  ad  Malagam.  xziv. 

Augusti,  MDGCIY."— XiVm  of  the  AdmiraU. 
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fleets,  but  without  coming  to  an  engagement.  The 
1 6th  was  hazy,  and  no  signs  of  the  French  could  be 
discovered,  so  Sir  George  Rooke,  supposing  that  they 
had  made  for  Cadiz,  bore  away  for  the  westward,  and 
put  in  to  Gibraltar,  where  he  learnt  that  the  enemy 
had  not  passed  the  Straits.  In  the  meantime  the 
Coimt  de  Toulouse,  finding  his  ships  thoroughly 
disabled,  made  for  Toulon,  where  he  remained  many 
months  to  refit. 

This  memorable  battle  was  claimed  as  a  victory, 
by  both  sides — though  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
the  French  Admiral  sailed  away  from  his  enemy  the 
day  after  the  action  and  kept  on  his  course  for  Toulon, 
while  Sir  George  Rooke  continued  in  chase  and  offered 
every  temptation  for  a  renewal  of  the  engagement. 
The  French  fleet  was  completely  disabled,  and  for 
months  unfit  to  go  to  sea ;  the  English,  on  the  contrary, 
soon  repaired  their  damages  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar, 
and  in  eight  days  the  fleet  went  to  sea,  leaving  a 
squadron  under  Sir  John  Leake  for  the  protection  of 
our  interests  in  the  Mediterranean.  Though  the 
result  of  this  action  therefore  was  not  decisive,  the 
advantage  rested  vnth  the  English ;  and  if  there  was 
no  victory  to  claim,  it  was  because  the  French  Admiral 
was  careful  not  to  risk  the  chance  of  losing  one. 

After  the  action  off  Malaga  the  English  fleet  sailed 
for  Gibraltar,  where  it  remained  eight  days  to 
refit.  Having  supplied  the  garrison  with  men  and 
provisions,  Sir  George  Booke  left  for  England,  leaving 
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Sir  Jdin  Leake  with  18  vesseb  to  watch  the 
and  the  coast  of  Portugal. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  home,  he  was  at  first  received 
with  marks  of  &voiir  and  gratitude,  hxfk  party  spirit 
in  those  days  crushed  all  sense  of  justice ;  and  con^ 
sideFation  for  the  rq;mtatbn  m  reward  of  public  men 
was  smothered  by  pditical  prejudice  and  foxy. 

In  consequence  of  an  injurious  seal  cm  the  part  of 
Sir  6.  Rooke's  Mends,  the  battle  of  Malaga  was  com« 
paied  with  the  victory  of  Blenhdm,  fought  in  th^ 
same  year.  Sir  George  belonging  to  the  Tory  partyj, 
and  having  sat  in  parliament  as  a  Tory  member,  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  at  once  sprang  up  between  the 
partisans  of  Marlborough  and  the  friends  of  Booke ; 
the  Whigs  taking  care  to  extol  the  services  of  Mari« 
borough,  while  the  claims  of  the  Admiral  were  sneered 
at  and  disparaged.  Rival  addresses  reached  the 
Queen  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  political  rivalry  spread  through  the  nation. 

In  spite  of  every  opposition,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  a  resolution  congratulating  the  Queen 
on  the  victory  at  sea,  but  the  House  of  Lords  re-, 
mained  obstinately  silent.  The  Commons,  determined 
to  carry  the  point,  moved  another  address  praying 
Her  Majesty  to  reward  the  troops  and  seamen  who 
had  so  greatly  distinguished  themselves. 

A  collision  between  the  Lords  and  Commons 
seemed  imminent.  But  at  this  critical  juncture.  Sir 
George  Rooke,  with  a  magnanimity  which  proved  far 
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more  forcibly  than  all  his  victories  the  greatness  of  his 
character,  appeased  the  rising  clamour,  by  resigning  all 
his  appointments  and  retiring  into  private  seclusion. 

Burnet's  continual  falsehoods  recoiled  partially 
upon  his  own  head;  for  in  a  great  debate  in  the 
Lords,  in  1740,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  in  former 
times  had  sat  in  the  House  with  him,  declared  that 
"  with  regard  to  what  he  says  against  Admiral  Rooke, 
I  know  I  have  heard  it  firom  those  who  were  present 
that  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  a  downright  lie.  The 
Bishop,  it  is  well  known,  was  no  friend  to  that 
Admiral,  and  therefore  he  easily  gave  credit  to  every 
malicious  story  he  heard  against  him." 

For  the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  one  of  the  greatest 
services  ever  rendered  to  this  country.  Sir  George 
Rooke  received  no  reward. 

When,  previous  to  his  retirement,  memorials  in 
his  favour  were  presented  to  the  Ministry,  the  success 
at  Gibraltar  was  urged  as  a  sufficient  claim  for 
reward,  in  terms  sufficiently  apologetic  to  show  that 
the  Government  were  supposed  to  be  but  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  acquisition. 

In  a  MS.*  entitled  "  A  Narrative  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Sir  George  Booke,"  which  is  apparently  a  letter 
in  defence  of  his  conduct  addressed  to  one  of  the  minis- 
ters, the  writer,  after  explaining  why  the  French  fleet 
was  not  attacked  on  the  voyage  from  Barcelona,  pro- 
ceeds to  say, — "  Rooke  returned  into  the  Mediterra- 

*  MS.  BritiBh  Museum. 
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nean,  where,  parsuaDt  to  such  orders  as  he  had  re- 
ceived irom  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  Andalusia,  he  immediately,  in 
prosecution  of  that  design,  attempted  and  took  the 
strong  town  and  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  an  acquisition 
of  so  great  renown  to  Her  Majesty's  naval  strength 
in  those  remote  scaa,  of  so  much  disappointment 
and  mortification  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  always 
reckoned  that  place  (as  it  truly  is)  as  one  of  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom,  that  as  by  their  attempt  to  recover 
it  in  the  present  weak  atfctc  of  their  army,  concurring 
with  the  unlucky  circumstaticca  of  the  French  king's 
flflair,  from  whom  alone  tiieir  succours  must  come,  their 
frontiers  may  by  such  a  division  be  so  weakened  and 
exposed  that  there  is  fair  probability  that  Her  Majesty 
and  her  allies  on  that  side  may  gather  such  fruit  from 
that  fortunate  action  as  to  think  it  well  worth  record- 
ing among  the  articles  of  praise  and  thanks  due 
thereby  to  the  merits  of  the  fleet,  and  therein  princi- 
paUy  and  justly  to  the  Commander  in  Chief." 

Sir  George  Rooke  survived  his  unjust  treatment 
only  a  few  years.  He  died  in  1708,  in  his  58th  year, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Canterbuiy,* 

•  AnthoritieB : — Lives  of  the  Adminla,  vol.  iii.  Letter 
from  Sir.  C.  Sborel.  Bumet'a  Hirtoiy  of  his  own  Timea. 
Quincy,  Histoire  Militaire. 


r 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

TWELFTH    SIEOE   OF   GIBRALTAR. 

Although  the  British  Government  had  expressed 
80  little  satisfaction  at  the  capture  of  Gibraltar, 
Spain  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  pUce, 
and  had  no  sooner  lost  it  than  she  attempted  its 
recovery.  The  more  certainly  to  attain  her  object,  she 
abandoned  her  operations  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
and,  withdrawing  the  troops,  directed  the  whole 
energy  of  her  resources  against  Gibraltar.  The  ex- 
pedition was  composed  of  12,000  men,  9000  Span- 
iards and  3000  French,  the  whole  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Marquis  de  Villadarias,  a  brave  and  able 
soldier.  A  French  squadron,  consisting  of  12  ships- 
of-the-line,  and  seven  ^frigates,  under  Conunodore 
Points,  also  co-operated. 

The  divisions  of  the  Spanish  army  were  command- 
ed by  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Spain,  amongst 
them  General  CJount  d'Aguilar,  the  Duke  d'Ossuna, 
the  Conde  de  Pinto,  and  the  Marquis  de  Aitona.  The 
French  were  led  by  General  Cavanne. 

The  garrison  of  the  fortress  did  not  exceed  3000 
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men,  oni  many  of  these  were  in  an  undisciplined 
state ;  amongst  them,  says  Ayala,  many  vagabonds 
from  Sjiftin  and  deserters  from  the  Spanish  army. 

Since  Uie  place  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  some  additions  had  heeai  made  to  the 
defences.  Sereral  bastions  had  been  constructed,  and 
lliv  LuiidFort  gate  defended  with  20  pieces  <tf  cannon; 
a  tov/KT  was  armed  to  command  the  enemy's  camp^ 
and  the  inundation,  which  still  forms  one  of  the  moat 
formidable  obstacles  to  an  advance  up(m  the  dty  tnm. 
the  norlh,  was  constructed. 

Oa  Che  9th  of  October,  1704,  the  enemy  opened 
Ui^  trenches  at 'about  400  toitei  distance  from  the 
Rock,  and  on  the  15th  opened  fire  from  a  battery  of 
three  gnns.  which  destroyed  the  round  tower.  , 

Sir  George  Kooke,  who  did  not  arrive  in  England 
until  the  24th  September,  had  been  charged  by  Sir 
John  Leake,  who  was  then  at  Lisbon,  to  represent 
the  necessity  of  refitting  the  squadron,  and  providing 
for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  should  it  be  attacked. 

Sir  Geoi^e  lost  no  time  in  pressing  these  services 
upon  the  Government ;  and  on  the  30th  September, 
Admiral  Leake  was  apprized  of  the  willingness  of  the 
Admiralty  to  send  him  supplies.  A  letter  dated 
Windsor,  30th  September,  1704,*  says, — 

*  ^ertoii  MSS.  British  lliueum.  The  ■ignature  to  this 
letter  is  bo  indigtiQCt  that  I  have  been  unable  to  decipher  it. — 
It  is  dated  Windsor,  and  is  evidently  official. 
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"  Sir, 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  to  owne 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th,  O.  S.,  with  the 
copie  of  the  orders  you  had  from  Sir  George  Rooke. 
That  letter  came  before  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  did 
not  arrive  at  St  Hellenes  (?)  till  the  24th,  and  I  took 
care  to  send  him  one,  which  you  enclosed  for  him, 
thither.  Sir  George  has  acquainted  the  Prince*  with 
y'  want  of  Navall  stores,  upon  which  His  Royal 
Highnesse  has  directed  the  Navy  board  to  send  you  a 
hundred  coil  of  rope  if  possible,  and  as  many  sayles 
for  4th  and  5th  rates  as  can  be  gott  ready  to  goe 
w'th  this  convoy. 

"  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  order  that  comes  with 
this  for  y'  supplying  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  which  the 
Queen  thinks  it  is  very  much  for  her  service  to  keep, 
tho*  at  an  expence  to  her,  which  should  indeed  be 
borne  by  the  two  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

"  To  Sir  John  Leake, 
"  Lisbon.'' 

The  Admiral  had  scarcely  received  this  letter, 
before  a  despatch  reached  him  from  Prince  George  of 
Hesse,  informing  him  of  the  situation  of  affidrs  at 
Gibraltar,  t 

•  Prince  G^eorge  of  Denmark,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land. 

t  Prince  George  of  Hesse  to  Sir  John  Leake,  October  4th, 
1704    Leake  MSS.  British  Museum. 
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"Sir, 

"  I  despatch  this  express  to  give 
his  Catholic  Majesty  and  you  an  account  of  a  squad- 
ron of  French  shipps  which  came  into  the  bay  this 
evening,  the  number  of  which  are  19,  great  and 
small,  and  of  the  line  of  battle,  as  you  will  find  by  the 
q>inion  of  the  sea  officers  herein  enclosed. 

"  Their  design  is  to  besi^  us  by  sea  and  land, 
having  on  board  3000  men  to  put  a-shoare,  and  the 
rest  proportionable  to  that  attempt ;  therefore  I  desire 
the  favour  of  you  to  take  it  into  consideration  and  to 
make  all  the  speed  you  can,  and  as  you  shall  judge 
properest  for  the  publick  service  and  the  relief  of  this 
pUice." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication  the  Ad- 
miral prepared  to  sail  to  the  assistance  of  Gibraltar. 
Before  he  started,  the  "  Lark,"  which  had  been  sent  in 
charge  of  Captain  Fotherby  to  reconnoitre  the  Bay, 
returned  to  Lisbon  with  intelligence  as  follows : 

"Captain  Fothcrby's  account  of  the  enemy  at 
Gibraltar. 

"  Lark.     Lisbon  River, 

"October  8th,  1704. 

"  On  the  30th  September,  in  the 
morning  counted  two-and-twentie  French  men-of-war 
frigatts  and  tenders,  at  an  anchor  off  of  old  Gibraltar:* 

*  On  the  west  side  of  the  bav. 

9  ♦ 
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one  of  90  guns,  four  as  bigg  as  our  70  gun  ships,  and 
nine  from  66  to  50  guns,  the  rest  frigatts  and  tenders. 
About  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morn,  the  Rear  Admiral, 
with  eight  of  the  biggest  ships,  loosed  their  fore-top- 
sailes  in  the  top,  the  biggest  ship  excepted,  who  made 
no  signal  (?) . 

"  At  twelve  at  night,  warped  my  ship  out  of  the 
new  mould,  and  at  one  got  under  sail,  and  was  chased 
for  about  an  hour  by  two  ships,  which  came  from  the 
southward.  It  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  officers 
there,  that  they  did  not  much  fear  what  the  enemy 
could  do  them,  except  they  attacked  them  at  a  time 
both  by  sea  and  land,  which  if  they  did,  said  they, 
they  must  be  forced  to  divide  their  men  into  too  many 
parties,  that  they  would  never  be  off  of  duty,  and  that 
they  had  provision  till  the  beginning  of  December, 
but  knew  not  whether  they  meant  old  stile  or  new. 
The  prince  told  me  one  day  that  he  was  afraid  if  the 
enemy  should  attack  him  both  by  sea  and  land  for 
any  time,  that  they  might  want  powder.  The  fleet 
has  landed,  as  our  officers  imagined  by  their  way  of 
encampment,  to  the  number  of  3000  men,  two  of 
which  they  took  to  be  Neapolitants,  out  of  their 
galleys,  and  1000  French  marines;  and  as  we  believe 
were  landing  of  their  cannon,  but  had  mounted  but  one 
small  piece,  which  fired  in  their  camp  to  set  their 
watch :  and  everybody  thought  they  might  be  between 
8000  and  9000  horse  and  foot.   They  were  encamped 
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about  a  mile  further  from  the  town  than  our  marines 
were  when  the  town  was  taken. 

"The  prince  had  planted  all  two-and-thirty 
pounders  on  the  battery  at  the  new  mould,  as  also  at 
the  round  tower  at  the  head  of  the  old  mould,  the 
guns  of  the  latter  being  carrycd  and  carrying  to  a 
new  battery  wliicli  was  making  on  the  point  of  the 
rock  above  the  nionastry,  from  which  they  tell  you 
they  shall  be  able  to  dismount  the  ciictny'a  cannon 
when  they  come  to  batter  the  towne,  and  of  mightie 
sen'ice  to  them  when  they  shall  be  attacked. 

"  Did  not  see  but  there  was  abundant  of  cheer- 
fulness in  both  officers  and  souldicrs,  and  that  they 
were  resolved  to  hold  it  out  as  long  as  they  had  any 
ammunition."  * 

On  the  28th  of  October,  the  enemy  opened  fire 
&om  a  battery  of  seven  guns,  directed  against  the 
Bastion  St  Paul,  with  some  effect,  and  Count  New- 
gent,  Governor  of  the  city,  was  mortally  wounded. 

The  enemy's  camp  rapidly  increased,  six  battalions 
of  the  IVeneh  were  landed,  two  battalions  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou's  guards  joined  the  Spaniards,  and  an 
artUlery  park  was  estabbshed. 

From  the  fortress  a  constant  and  well-directed  fire 
was  sustained  upon  the  advanced  works,  and  so  active 
was  the  garrison  that  the  besiegers  made  but  little 
progress. 

*  la  Egerton  M8S.  Britiah  Miueum. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  commanding  heights, 
cannon  and  mortars  were  dragged  up  the  steeps  of 
the  Rock  and  brought  to  bear  with  success  upon  the 
trenches  below.* 

On  the  29th  October,  Admiral  Leake  sailed  into 
the  Bay,  and  surprised  a  French  squadron  which  lay 
off  the  town.     Unable  to  escape,  the  commodore  ran 

•  "  Gibraltar,  October  24, 17M,    N.  S. 

"  Sir, 

''I  have  sent  several  accoimts  by  different 

ways  to  you  about  the  condition  of  this  place,  which  I  don't 

know  if  any  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  your  hands.  .  . 

This  I  sent  you  by  another  conveniency,  to  let  you  know  the 

French,  having  landed  six    battalions  and  the  number  of 

Spanyards  being  increased  to  eight  battalions,  whereof  there 

are  two  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou*s  guards,  and  their  horse  con* 

sisting  of  nine  squadrons, .  .  .  and  having  likewise  brought 

together  a  good  number  of  artillery  and  mortars  with  all  the 

necessarys  for  a  siege,  they  opened  their  trenches  the  2l8t,  at 

night,  from  the  furthermost  mill,  and  when  my  last  letter  was 

sealed  they  were  very  little  advanced. . . .  But  since  that  they 

have  advanced  100  paces  nearer  to  the  towne,  notwithstanding 

we  obliged  them  to  goe  on  but  very  slow,  by  our  mortars 

and  cannons,  having  brought  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  three 

twelve-pounders  with   some  long   thrce-pounders,   all  brass, 

which  overlook  them  alL     That  we  are  in  no  manner  of  con- 

ceme,  only  that  we  have  not  powder  enough  for  a  lasting 

siege. 

"  Oeoboe, 

Prince  of  Hesse. 
"  Sir  John  Leake,  Knt/' 

Loake  MSS.  Brit.  MaBenm. 
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his  vessels  *  ashore,  where  they  were  set  on  fire  by  the 
Admiral. 

By  this  time  the  trenches  were  considerably  ad- 
vanced. Notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  kept  up  from 
the  Rock,  several  offensive  batteries  were  unmaHked, 
and  a  damaging  cannonade  was  opened  against  the 
Land  Port  gate  and  curtain. f 

The  arrival  of  Sir  John  Leake  with  his  sqaadron 

*  Two  men-or-war,  36  guns  each ;  one  frigate,  18  gutu ; 
one  fireehip,  24;  t^o  KiiglUli  prixt^s,  nnd  other  cmft.  The 
Sttola  French  frigat<>  got  nway,  but  wm  token  by  tho  Swallow. 

t "  H.  B.  H.  Prinoe  Oeorgo  of  Denmark,  L.ird  Higi  Ad- 
miral  of  England  and  Irt'lnnd  and  of  all  Mnr  Mnjpjitj'a  Plrntiw 
tJoiu,  and  GencnJisaimo  of  all  Eer  Mnjnt/'a  Forww. 

"  Hitr  MAJcsty  hnving  taking  y'  lott«r  of  this  month  inta  hor 
connderntion,  together  with  a  TPaolution  of  a  Council  of  Vf&rt 
hfld  hy  yoH  the  dny  hpforc  nt  Lisbon,  and  tfip  .-opv  of  thu 
Xettera  from  Prince  George  of  Heue  aad  Captain  Fotherby  of 
the  I^rk  dated  the  28rd  of  last  month  at  Qibraltor,  which  you 
Bent  hither  by  the  Tartar,  and  thinking  it  very  much  to  her 
aerrica  to  prevent  the  Towns  and  garrison  of  Gibraltar  from 
falling  into  the  Enemy's  hands;  I  doe  therefore  in  puna- 
ance  of  Her  M.'e  pleasure  hereby  direct  and  require  you  to 
endeavour  to  attempt  the  relief  of  that  place,  in  case  it  ia 
besieged,  if  it  shall  be  thought  practicable  by  a  Council  of 
"Warr,  and  to  take,  sink,  bum,  or  otherwise  destrt^  all  the 
Enemy's  ships  that  you  shall  meet  with. 

"  October  24th,  1704. 

"  Gkoboi. 

"  To  Sir  John  Leake, 
"Vice  Adml.  of  the  Blue  Squadron  of  Her  Majesty's  Fleet." 
Ad.  MSS.  Brit  Musenin. 
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compelled  the  besiegers  to  discontinue  for  a  time 
their  operations  on  the  western  side  of  the  north 
front,  as  the  guns  of  the  fleet  raked  the  trenches  and 
rendered  them  untenable.  Despairing  of  success 
through  the  slow  and  regular  operations  of  a  siege, 
the  enemy  conceived  the  bold  and  desperate  idea  of 
scaling  the  precipice  of  the  Rock  and  faUing  upon  the 
garrison  by  surprise.  The  danger  and  indeed  hope- 
lessness  of  such  an  enterprise  must  have  been 
unknown  to  the  gallant  men  who  volunteered  to 
attempt  it.  Early  in  November  a  goatherd,  by 
name  Simon  Susarte,  a  native  of  Gibraltar,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  paths  and  passes  on 
the  Rock,  came  to  the  Marquis  of  Villadarias,  and 
made  known  to  him  the  possibility  of  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  hill  by  a  pathway  on  the  eastern  side 
but  little  known,  and  termed  the  "  Senda  del  Pastor :" 
the  Marquis,  too  cautious  to  risk  the  lives  of  his  men 
on  the  mere  statement  of  the  goatherd,  sent  an  officer 
accompanied  by  Susarte  to  examine  the  road. 

This  officer  reported  that  the  project  was  feasible. 
Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  31st  October,  500 
men,  under  the  command  of  CJolonel  Rgueroa,  were 
selected  for  this  forlorn  hope,  and  having  taken 
the  sacrament,  marched  with  cautious  step  from  the 
advanced  trenches  round  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rock. 
Following  their  guide,  the  goatherd,  they  crept  silent- 
ly up  the  narrow  and  precipitous  track  by  the  pass 
of  locust  trees,  and  reached  St   Michael's  cave  in 
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safety.  Here  they  secreted  themselves  until  morning. 
Shortly  before  daybreak  they  emerged  from  their  con- 
cealment and  advanced  to  the  signal  station,  where 
they  surprised  and  massacred  the  guard,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  ropes  and  ladders  succeeded  in  pull- 
ing up  from  the  steep  decUvity  on  the  eastern  side 
many  of  the  party  who  had  been  left  behind.  In  the 
mean  time  the  alarm  was  given  to  the  garrison  below, 
who  were  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  an  enemy 
on  the  very  summit  of  the  Rock.  A  regiment  of  grena- 
diers under  Prince  Henry  of  Armstadt  was  ordered  to 
dislodge  them.  Advancing  under  great  disadvantages, 
having  to  climb  up  a  steep  and  stony  ascent,  they  lost 
many  men  before  they  could  close  with  the  Spaniards, 
who  with  an  inaccessible  precipice  behind  them,  and 
left  to  their  fate  without  support,  fought  with  desperate 
energy.  But  courage  would  not  avail  them.  Their 
ammunition,  which  did  not  exceed  three  rounds  per 
man,  soon  failed  them,  and  after  losing  160  of  their 
number,  they  surrendered  unconditionally.  A  few, 
including  the  guide  Susarte,  fled  by  the  pathway  up 
which  they  had  advanced,  and  having  reached  the 
camp  in  safety  related  the  disaster. 

Though  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  under 
every  favourable  circumstance  this  surprise  would 
have  been  successful,  vet  throufrh  the  misconduct 
of  the  Marquis  Villadarias,  its  failure  was  insured. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  upon  the  morning  when 
the  little  band  of  volunteers  reached  the  cave  above 
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the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  vigorous  attack  should 
be  made  from  the  north  front  and  all  along  the  line, 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  besieged,  while  at  the 
same  time  another  body  of  volunteers  was  to  ascend 
the  Ilock  and  join  their  comrades.  But  a  contemptible 
misunderstanding  arose  between  the  Spanish  general 
and  the  French  general,  Cavanne,  which  resulted  in 
the  abandonment  of  the  gallant  party  and  the  failure 
of  the  enterprise.* 

Fresh  batteries  having  been  opened,  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  Bastion  of  San  Pedro, 
which  flanked  the  curtain  of  the  Land  Port  gate. 

To  assist  in  making  fascines,  clearing  away  rub* 
bish  from  the  ditches,  and  dragging  guns  and  mortars 
up  the  hill-side,  sailors  and  marines  were  landed  from 
the  fleet. 

Towards  the  close  of  November,  the  enemy^s  fire 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  daring  attempt  is  scaroelj  re- 
ferred to  either  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  or  others  who  'were 
present  at  the  siege.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Leake  (then  in 
the  bay)  the  Prince  merely  remarks  that  the  enemy  made  an 
attempt  to  scale  the  heights ;  and  in  the  *'  Journal  of  an  Officer 
who  was  present  during  the  whole  Siege  **  (British  Museum) 
is  the  following  entry,  dated  Oct.  31st : — 

*'  Five  hundred  Spaniards  attacked  the  Middle  Hill,  but  by 
the  diligence  and  bravery  of  our  officers  were  soon  repulsed, 
and  200  men  with  their  commanding  officer  taken ;  the  rest 
were  killed  by  our  shot,  or  in  making  their  escape  broke  their 
necks  over  the  rocks  and  precipices,  which  in  that  place  are 
very  many  and  prodigiously  high.  In  this  skirmish  Prince 
Henry  was  wounded." 
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became  most  destmctive,  all  the  guns  which  had 
been  mounted  on  the  heights  of  the  Rock  were 
destroyed,  and  provisioiis  for  14  days  only  re- 
mained.* 

Happily  at  this  critical  juncture  intelligence  ar- 
rived fix)m  Lord  Methuen,  our  ambassador  at  Lis- 
bon, announcing  that  2000  effective  men,  with  a  full 
ocHnplement  of  officers,  and  provided  with  engineers' 
tods,  would  sail  immediately  for  the  Rock,  and  that 
a  further  reinforcement  of  1000  men  would  leave  as 
soon  as  ships  to  convey  them  should  arrive  from  Ireland. 
Moreover  500  men  were  ready  to  embark  at  Lagos, 
and  Sir  John  Leake  was  requested  to  send  three  men- 
of-war  to  take  them  on  board,  f 

The  promise  of  such  ample  succour  raised  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  garrison  and  alleviated  the  pri- 
vations they  endured.  But  disease  was  already  rife 
among  the  troops  and  thinned  the  ranks  with  a  fatal 
rapidity.  Medicines  became  scarce,  and  the  supply 
in  the  hospitals  on  shore  having  become  exhausted, 
the  surgeons  were  dependent  upon  the  fleet  for 
drugs.  Shoes  too  were  worn  out  and  could  not  be 
replaced.     Sandals  were  made  of  hay  and  straw. 

By  the  6th  of  December  the  garrison  had  reached 
the  extremity  of  want,  few  men  remained  fit  for 
duty,  and  the  damaged  parapets  were  left  unrepaired. 

•  Prince  of  Hesse  to  Sir  John  Leake,  Nov.  25th,  1704. 
t  Lord  Methuen  to  Sir  John  Leake,  Lisbon,  Nov.  16th, 
1701.     Leake  MSS. 
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Having  become  aware  of  the  state  of  things  within 
the  walls,  the  enemy  harassed  the  troops  incessantly, 
day  and  night.  The  breaches  were  constantly  attacked, 
but,  although  only  1 300  healthy  men  were  available 
for  duty,  the  assaults  were  successfully  repulsed. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  to  the  inexpressible  joy 
of  the  garrison,  nine  ships  came  in  bringing  troops, 
provisions,  and  munitions  of  war. 

OflF  Cape  Spartel  they  met  with  the  French  fleet 
under  Commodore  Points,  and  had  a  narrow  escape 
fix)m  being  captured,  for  the  enemy  hoisted  English 
and  Dutch  colours,  a  stratagem  which  was  fortunately 
observed  before  the  fleet  bore  down  upon  them. 

Encouraged  by  the  reinforcements,  a  sally  upon 
the  advanced  works  was  projected,  and  carried  into 
execution  on  the  night  of  the  12th  with  most  com- 
plete success  ;  a  gi'eat  number  of  gabions  were  de- 
stroyed and  the  works  demolished.* 

On  the  20th  the  garrison  made  another  sally, 
which  is  described  in  the  following  letter  from  the 
Prince  of  Hesse.f 

"By  the  Newcastd's  sailing  to  join  the 
squadron  imder  y'  comand  I  would  not  let  pass  so 
good  an  oportunity  to  acquaint  you  how  this  evening 
we  resolved  to  make  a  sally,  which  succeeded  to  our 

*  Journal  of  an  Officer  during  the  Siege.  British  Museum, 
t  Prince  of  Hesse  to  Sip  J.  Leake,  Dec.  23rd,  1704.    Au- 
tograph, British  Museum. 
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expectations,  by  ruining  the  enemy's  two  next  trenches 
to  oar  pallisadoes,  so  that  it  will  bee  some  days'  worck 
before  they  cann  make  it  up  again ;  as  for  the  rest,  the 
bearer  and  Captain  Legg,  I  do  not  doubt,  hath  given 
you  a  full  account  of  our  succours'  happy  arrival,  and 
now  it  is  hoped  most  of  the  rest  is  safe.  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  the  freedome  I  have  taken  in  detaining 
this  ship  soe  long  here  for  reason  aU  the  garrison 
wanting  of  fresh  provisions.  I  desired  him  to  convoy 
two  of  the  transports  to  Tetuan  which  would  not  be 
ready  sooner.  In  the  mean  time  I  hope  you  will  be 
here  soone,*  that  some  dispositions  might  be  taken 
how  to  drive  the  enemy  quite  out  of  their  trenches, 
which  only  cann  be  the  securer  executed  by  good 
assistance.  Pray  pardon  this  my  ill  whriting,  being 
without  a  Secretary.     I  am  whit  all  sincerity, 

"  Y'  most  humble  sort., 

"  George, 
Prince  of  Hesse." 

On  the  26th  January,  1708,  the  Spaniards, 
having  received  reinforcements,  made  an  attack 
upon  the  work  at  the  extremity  of  the  Kling's  lines 
with  a  few  grenadiers,  but  they  were  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  two  ofiBcers  and  many  men ;  next  day  the 
assault  was  repeated  with  a  force  of  600  men,  all  French 
and  Irish,  supported  by  1000  Spaniards.    The  object 

•  Sir  John  had  sailed  for  Lipbon. 
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of  this  attack  was  to  storm  the  breach  in  the  round 
tower  at  the  extremity  of  the  King's  lines,  and 
another  which  had  been  made  in  the  intrenchment  on 
the  hill ;  *  the  latter  was  defended  at  night  by  a  cap- 
tain, three  subalterns,  and  90  men,  but  60  men  were 
usually  withdrawn  at  daybreak.  The  round  tower  f 
was  garrisoned  by  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  180  men. 
By  the  means  of  intelligence  from  deserters,  the  Span- 
ish general  had  become  aware  of  the  strength  of 
these  posts,  and  arranged  the  attack  accordingly.  The 
assaulting  party  told  off  for  the  breach  in  the  in- 
trenchment on  the  hill  succeeded  in  climbing  the 
Rock  unobserved,  and  secreted  themselves  among  the 
stony  clefts  until  daybreak,  when  the  60  men  had 
as  usual  been  withdrawn  from  the  guard. 

At  sunrise  they  burst  from  their  concealment, 
assaulted  the  breach,  and  hurling  hand-grenades  over 
the  wall,  drove  back  the  few  men  that  remained  to 
defend  it.  At  the  same  moment  300  Spaniards 
attacked  the  breach  in  the  round  tower,  which  was 
gallantly  defended  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barr,  not- 
withstanding that  the  enemy  having  passed  the  upper 
breach  took  him  in  flank,  and  caused  him  some  loss  by 
throwing  down  heavy  stones  and  hand-grenades.  At 
length,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  English  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  tower ;  but  by  this  time  the 

*  The  line  of  communication  between  the  round  tower  and 
Salto  de  Lobo. 

1 1  BUBpect  this  was  Fort  San  Pedro,  before  mentioned. 
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garrison  had  become  alanned^  and  500  men^  under 
command  of  Colonel  Moncal,  were  sent  to  recover  the 
position  and  drive  out  the  enemy.  This  was  easily 
effected,  and  the  tower  was  retaken,  after  having  been 
in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  for  about  an  hour. 

Since  December  the  besiegers  had  suffered  terribly 
from  the  incessant  rains  and  tempestuous  weather^ 
The  trenches  were  filled  with  mud  and  water,  and 
disease  of  a  malignant  type  broke  out  in  the  camp. 
In  consequence  of  \he  floods  and  rising  of  the  rivers, 
the  convoys  of  provisions  from  the  interior  could  not 
reach  the  hues,  and  the  soldiers  endured  horrible 
sufferings. 

The  siege  had  now  lasted  nearly  five  months,  and 
in  spite  of  the  repeated  assurances  of  the  Marquis 
Yilladarias,  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  success. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  delay,  and  doubting  the  capacity 
of  his  general,  King  Philip  availed  himself  of  the  offer 
of  the  French  Court,  and  appointed  Marshal  Tess^  to 
the  command-in-chief  of  the  combined  army. 

On  the  8th  February,  the  Marshal  arrived  before 
Gibraltar,  bringing  with  him  a  reinforcement  of  4000 
men,  which,  in  addition  to  four  companies  bom  the 
garrison  of  Oran  and  1000  grenadiers  who  had 
arrived  previously,  recruited  the  besiegers  and  enabled 
them  to  recommence  operations  with  firesh  ardour. 

The  day  before  Marshal  Tess^  reached  the  camp 
a  breach  had  been  opened  by  the  advanced  batteries 
in  the  curtain-wall  of  the  Land  Port,  and  the  Marquis 
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Villadarias,  anxious  to  secure  the  honour  of  success  by 
some  brilliant  action  before  the  Marshal  coiJd  arrive, 
gave  orders  to  assault  the  place,  although  the  practica- 
bility of  the  breach  was  doubt fiJ. 

At  daybreak  18  companies,  preceded  by  a  num- 
ber of  grenadiers,  advanced  against  the  wall,  but  at 
a  critical  moment  the  French  detachment  gave  way, 
leaving  the  Spaniards  to  sustain  the  assault  alone. 
Unable  to  hold  their  ground  against  the  terrible  fire 
from  the  walls  and  the  batteries  on  the  hill  above,  the 
enemy  retired  in  good  order,  leaving  nearly  200  men 
in  the  ditch. 

^  On  the  28th  February,  the  French  fleet  came  into 
the  bay,  and  a  combined  attack  by  sea  and  land  was 
contemplated ;  the  arrangements  were  completed,  and 
a  body  of  men  was  selected  to  land  at  the  south  of 
the  Rock,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  defences  in 
reverse,  when  fortunately  a  stiff  gale  sprung  up,  and 
the  scheme  was  frustrated. 

Tess^  had  no  sooner  arrived  before  the  Rock  than 
he  became  aware  of  the  hopeless  prospects  of  the 
army.  The  Spanish  expedition  was  deficient  in  every 
requisite  to  sustain  so  great  a  siege.  Writing  on  the 
2nd  January,  1705,  to  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  he  says:* 

"  Here  I  am  before  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and 
this   siege,  which  has  been  undertaken  with  more 

*  Memoires  do  Tess^. 
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perseverance  and  spirit  than  means  of  insuring  sue* 
cess,  would  have  been  happily  terminated  if  those 
means  had  been  provided.  But  in  Spain,  to  use  the 
old  proverb,  we  live  only  fix)m  day  to  day,  and  think 
not  of  remedies  till  evils  appear.  I  found  the  siege 
indeed  further  advanced  than  I  had  reason  to  expect, 
notwithstanding  the  supplies  of  succours  to  the  be- 
si^ed,  one  instance  of  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
witness.  The  English  set  us  an  example  in  keeping 
the  sea  in  all  seasons  with  as  much  tranquillity  as 
your  swans  at  Chantilly.  But  when  the  breaches  had 
been  rendered  practicable,  and  only  a  few  days  were 
required  to  batter  down  what  remained,  our  ammu* 
nition  failed,  and  our  useless  artillery  could  not  be 
changed.  The  squadron  of  Baron  Pointy  without 
which  the  reduction  cannot  be  completed,  was  detain- 
ed by  contrary  winds.  No  convoy  made  their  appear- 
ance, no  cannon  arrived,  and  as  a  mere  point  of 
honour  a  few  shots  only  were  fired  every  hour.  Thus 
the  enemy  had  time  to  repair  their  damages,  while 
our  army  is  ahnost  annihilated. 

"  I  was  told  on  my  arrival  here  that  I  should  find 
20  pieces  of  artillery  and  300,000  pounds  of  powder : 
but  the  cannon  are  still  at  Cadiz,  and  I  have  no  in- 
telligence of  the  powder  which  was  to  have  been 
for\i'arded  from  Toulon. 

"  If  you  ask  why  we  do  not  raise  the  siege  ?  I 
reply,  the  cannon  and  stores  cannot  be  carried  away 

10 
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by  land,  and  we  have  no  means  to  convey  them  by 
sea.  In  a  word,  notwithstanding  all  the  measures 
said  to  be  adopted  for  obtaining  money  and  other 
requisites,  they  are  still  in  the  same  wretched  condi- 
tion  at  Madrid  as  we  are  here." 

Immediately  Sir  John  Leake  was  made  aware 
of  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Points  in  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar  he  set  sail  from  Lisbon,  the  fleet  having 
been  reinforced  by  a  squadron  of  five  third-rates,  and 
some  sloops  imder  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  30  sail.  On  the  10th  March  about 
half-past  five  in  the  morning  the  fleet  came  abreast  of 
Cabrita  Point,  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Bay 
of  Gibraltar.  In  the  mean  time  Points  had  been 
made  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  squadron,  and 
being  afraid  to  risk  an  action,  had  on  the  previous 
morning  sent  a  portion  of  the  squadron  to  the  east- 
ward, intending  to  follow  with  the  rest  of  the  ships  on 
the  next  day. 

As  Sir  John  Leake  rounded  Cabrita  Point  he 
came  in  sight  of  five  French  vessels,  under  command 
of  the  Commodore,  beating  for  the  eastward  and  en- 
deavouring to  round  the  southern  point  of  the  Rock. 
Observing  that  the  batteries  at  Europa  opened  on  the 
ships  as  they  passed,  he  concluded  that  the  garrison 
was  safe,  and  immediately  gave  chase  to  the  French 
squadron.  After  a  short  run  he  came  up  with  the 
"  Arrogant,"  60  guns,  which  struck  without  resist- 
ance ;  he  next  captured  the  "  Ardent,"  56  guns,  and 
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the  ''Marquis/'  56  guns,  while  the  '' Magnanime/' 
74,  and  the  '*  Lis/"  86  guns,  flag-ship  of  the  Com- 
modore, were  run  ashore  near  Marbella  and  burnt. 
Sir  John  continued  sailing  eastward,  in  the  hope  of 
fiEdling  in  with  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which 
was  making  for  Toulon,  but  failing  to  come  up  with 
it,  he  returned  to  Gibraltar. 

The  French  fleet  having  thus  been  dispersed,  and 
the  garrison  reinforced  and  provisioned.  Marshal 
Tess^  became  convinced  of  the  futility  of  continuing 
the  si^,  and  sent  Colonel  Renaud  of  the  engineers 
to  the  King  of  France,  to  inform  him  of  the  hopeless- 
ness  of  his  position,  and  his  intention  to  abandon 
active  operations,  and  convert  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade. During  the  attack  the  enemy  had  lost  not  less 
than  10,000  men,  principally  from  disease,  occasioned 
by  the  wet  and  inclement  weather  and  the  scarcity  of 
provisions. 

On  the  18th  April,  1705,  the  siege  was  raised,  a 
smaU  force  of  Spaniards  only  remaining  to  preserve  the 
blockade.*  Marshal  Tess^  had  from  the  commence- 
ment been  conscious  of  the  hopeless  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  The  Council  of  Spain  were  al- 
together unable  and  unwilling  to  meet  the  exigences 
of  a  slow  and  wearying  siege.  No  master  hand  held 
the  helm  of  the  government ;  indolence  and  procras- 
tination, the  too  frequent  sources  of  disaster  in  Spain, 

•  During  the  siege  the  enemy  threw  70,000  shot  and  8000 
shell  into  the  place. 

10  ♦ 
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left  the  expedition  in  helpless  misery  during  a  tem- 
pestuous and  inclement  winter ;  no  money  was  forth- 
coming to  pay  the  troops,  the  munitions  of  war  were 
defective  and  scantily  supplied,  and  orders  as  con- 
tradictory as  imbecile  were  issued  to  the  army  from 
Madrid. 

Writing  to  his  master  King  Louis,  a  week  after 
he  had  raised  the  siege,  Tess^  says : 

"  I  received  between  Xeres  and  Seville  the  honour 
of  your  Majesty's  letter.  I  admire  your  Majesty's 
firmness  and  goodness ;  for  if  you  had  scolded  us  all, 
beginning  with  the  king,  your  grandson,  you  would 
not  have  treated  us  according  to  our  deserts.  Never, 
to  use  the  old  proverb,  was  a  plough  so  ill  harnessed 
as  this  country,  where  everything  passes  without  order, 
without  precaution,  without  decision,  without  money, 
without  objects ;  in  a  word,  without  anything  which 
is  the  support  of  states.  If  it  was  intended  to  ruin  the 
monarchy,  nothing  could  have  been  done  more  to  the 
purpose. 

"  Your  Majesty  will  have  seen  ftt)m  my  letters  to 
Chamillard,  the  strange  situation  of  what  is  here 
called  war,  troops,  money,  magazines,  and  prepar- 
ations. God  grant  that  the  arrival  of  Orri  may  be  a 
remedy  for  so  many  disorders;  at  least  that  one 
person  may  be  found  near  the  Eang  of  Spain  who  can 

give  orders We  have  failed  before  Gibraltar 

for  want  of  method  and  precaution,  and  of  those 
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arrangements  with  which  no  one  is  better  acquainted 
than  your  Majesty. 

"  The  unfortunate  loss  of  your  ships  only  happen- 
ed because  they  do  not  comprehend  at  Madrid  either 
the  effect  or  practicability  of  what  they  order;  they 
one  day  destroy  what  they  do  another. 

"  The  general  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  even  of  the 
most  zealous,  is  to  foresee  nothing,*  to  think  that 
they  are  exculpated  from  the  misfortunes  they  bring 
on  themselves,  by  yielding  to  superior  power.  The 
king  himself  seems  occasionally  to  desire  that  chance 
should  furnish  what  can  only  be  hoped  for  from  the 
best-combined  precautions,  and  his  specific  orders 
have  an  air  of  obstinacy  which  must  injure  his 
service. 

"  As  to  the  funds  which  your  Majesty  commands 
me  to  establish  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops, 
they  have  never  laid  before  me  anything  but  im- 
possibihties ;  and  the  troops  are  neither  paid  nor 
recruited.  In  a  word,  sire,  all  things  are  in  a  miser- 
able state." 

Spanish  writers  blame  Marshal  Tess^  f  for  having 

•  In  a  letter  to  Amelot,  (Memoires  de  Tessc,)  he  says  : 
"  I  would  not  trust  a  Spaniard,  however  brave,  with  the 
defence  of  a  steeple ;  they  fight  duels,  but  as  a  body,  and  for 
their  countr}',  is  an  idea  which  never  enters  their  heads.'* 

t  A  note  to  Campbell's   Lives  of  the  Admirals,  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  says,  referring  to  the  attack  on  Gibraltar : 
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raised  the  siege,  and  attribute  to  his  mal-administra- 
tion  the  failure  x)f  the  attack.  But  the  only  error 
that  Tess^  appears  to  have  committed,  was  in  not 
suspending  operations  immediately  he  arrived  before 
the  place.  He  found  the  army  destitute,  unpaid,  ill 
fed,  and  despairing.  The  magazines  were  empty, 
the  cannon  useless,  and  sickness  had  struck  down 
thousands. 

To  prosecute  an  arduous  siege  with  such  an  army 
must  have  resulted  in  worse  than  defeat,  in  ruin. 
At  that  moment,  Spain  could  ill  afford  to  leave  her 
troops  to  melt  away  before  the  stubborn  defences  of 
an  inaccessible  Rock. 

For  a  moment  the  French  general  attempted  to 
retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day,  but  in  vain;  then, 
choosing  the  lesser  evil,  he  acknowledged  defeat, 
and'  withdrew  with  the  remnants  of  the  expedition 
from  a  hopeless  contest. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  events  of  this  siege  did 
not  open  the  eyes  of  the  English  cabinet  to  the  im- 
portance of  Gibraltar.  They  had  witnessed  the  im- 
patient anxiety  of  Spain  to  effect  its  recovery,  they 

"  The  obstinacy  of  the  two  courts  in  obliging  their  generals 
to  continue  this  siege,  when  they  were  thoroughly  senmble 
that  it  was  to  no  purpose,  proved  the  ruin  of  their  affairs  in 
Spain,  at  least  for  that  campaign,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  accident  of  the  Earl  of  Gtilway*s  losing  an  arm  by  a  cannon- 
shot,  which  occasioned  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Badajoz, 
King  Philip  in  all  probability  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain.*' 
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bad  seen  all  her  extensive  military  plans  resigned,  her 
forces  withdrawn  from  a  threatened  frontier,  and 
the  assistance  of  a  powerful  ally  called  to  her  aid, 
for  one  grand  object,  the  subjection  of  Gibraltar. 
But  although  the  ministry  depreciated  the  value  of  the 
possession,  the  people  began  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  its  importance.  The  gallant  defence  during  the 
recent  siege  was  a  military  achievement  that  excited 
the  popular  admiration,  and  Gibraltar  became  valu- 
able in  the  eyes  of  tlie  ptiblic,  when  its  name  was 
aiisociated  with  British  gallantry  and  blood.  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
"people,"  Gibraltar  would  now  have  been  the  strong- 
hold of  some  other  power.  As  we  shall  presently  see, 
it  was  the  dread  of  popular  indignation  that  deterred 
subsefjucnt  cabinets  from  bartering  with  Spain  for  the 
restitution  of  the  Rock. 

Stanhope,  whose  familiarity  with  the  secret  policy 
of  the  Ckiurt  of  Madrid  should  have  given  him  a 
clearer  judgment,  did  not  perceive  that  England 
could  gain  any  advantage  by  its  possession.  Towdb- 
hend  held  a  similar  opinion,  and  even  the  elder  Pitt 
was  wUling  to  surrender  it,  had  he  not  feared  the 
storm  of  public  wrath. 

How  dearly  it  was  prized  by  Spain  is  proved  by 
her  onceasing  efforts  to  recover  it  either  by  force  of 
arms  or  by  diplomacy,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  no  single  system  of  foreign  policy  was  conceived 
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by  any  of  her  most  famous  ministers  which  did  not 
include  as  one  of  its  most  important  objects  the 
restoration  of  Gibraltar.* 

The  siege  which  had  closed  in  1705  destroyed 
the  hopes  which  Philip  had  cherished  for  the  recovery 
of  the  fortress  by  force,  and  when  in  1711  the  war 
of  the  Succession  ceased,  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
acquired  the  throne  of  Germany,  the  Catholic  King 
resorted  to  the  shifts  and  artifices  of  diplomacy  with 
sanguine  expectations  of  success. 

During  six  years  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
before  Gibraltar,  the  struggle  of  the  Succession  con- 
tinued. Amongst  other  enterprises  in  favour  of  the 
archduke  a  second  expedition  was  sent  against  Barce- 
lona, the  fleet  being  commanded  by  the  famous  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  and  the  land  forces  by  Prince 
George  of  Hesse,  who  embarked  at  Gibraltar.  On 
this  occasion  the  attack  succeeded,  but  Prince  George 
was  killed  in  the  assault. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  in  April,  1711, 
put  an  end  to  this  sanguinary  campaign;  and  two 
years  subsequently,  at  the  celebrated  conference  of 
Utrecht,  a  treaty  of  a  general  peace  was  signed  by 
the  sovereigns  of  England,  Spain,  France,  and  the 
other  allies,  with  the  exception  of  Austria. 

By  this  treaty  the  security  of  the  Protestant  suc- 

•  Vide  The  Foreign   Policy  of  Alberoni,  Bipperda,  and 
Florida-Blanca. 
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ccsiiioD  in  England  was  insured.  The  Frencli  and 
Spanish  crowns  were  disunited,  Spain  was  deprived  of 
half  her  possessions  in  Kuropc,  and  Gibraltar  was 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  ui  the  following  tcnns : 
"  The  Catholic  King  does  hereby  for  himself,  his 
heirs,  and  successors  yield  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Hri- 
taiii  the  full  and  entire  propriety  of  the  Town  and 
Castle  of  Gibraltar,  together  with  the  Port,  fortifica- 
tions, and  forts  belonging  thereto.  And  he  gives  up 
the  said  propriety  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  absolutely 
with  all  manner  of  right  for  ever  without  any  excep- 
tion or  impediment  whatsoever."  ,  .  .  "  And  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  docs  consent  and  agree  that  no  leave 
shall  be  given  under  any  pretence  whatever  cither  to 
Jews  or  Moors  to  reside  or  have  their  dwelling  in  the 

snid  Town  of  Gibraltar And  in  cnit- the  possession 

of  Gibraltar  should  hereafter  be  alienated,  it  is  coven- 
anted that  a  preference,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all 
other  pretenders,  shall  be  given  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


1716—1727. 


To  unravel  the  mysteries  which  shroud  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Spanish 
Crown,  negotiations  which  in  the  first  instance  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  11  years,  and  were  conducted 
with  the  greatest  secresy  and  caution,  is  no  easy  task. 

The  proposal  seems  first  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  British  cabinet  to  Spain  in  1715,  and  was 
from  time  to  time  renewed  until  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities in  1726.  During  these  11  years  scarcely  a 
single  overture  for  the  settlement  of  a  satis&ctoiy 
peace  was  made  by  Spain  to  England  which  was  not 
founded  upon  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar,  either  un- 
conditionally, or  upon  the  guarantee  of  an  equivalent. 

The  history  of  the  political  relations  of  the  two 
countries  during  those  11  years  exhibits  a  constant 
train  of  negotiations  for  the  restitution  of  the  for- 
tress, and  the  discussions  arising  from  the  proposals 
were  interminable. 

In  1715  Geoi^e  I.  appears  to  have  suggested  to 
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the  Court  of  Spain,  through  the  medium  of  the  Re* 
gent  of  France,  the  possibility  of  the  restoration  of 
Gibraltar  upon  certain  conditions. 

But  fresh  complications  which  arose  in  Europe 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  interrupted  any  negotia- 
tions  on  the  subject,  and  the  promise,  or  rather  the 
offer,  was  cancelled. 

Scarcely  had  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  re-established 
peace,  ere  Spain,  guided  by  the  ambitious  hand  of 
Alberoni,  alarmed  all  Europe  by  the  magnitude  of  her 
warlike  preparations.  A  powerful  armament  was 
organized  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  80,000  men 
were  successfully  disembarked  within  a  few  miles  of 
Palermo. 

The  awakening  power  of  Spain  aroused  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  European  powers,  and  rapidly  hast- 
ened the  conclusion  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  Spain  to  join  the 
treaty,  but  in  vain.  For  a  moment  Alberoni  feigned 
compliance;  but  after  the  success  in  Sicily,  the  situation 
of  affairs  rapidly  assumed  the  gravest  importance,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  no  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to 
check  the  aggressive  spirit  of  Spain.  At  this  juncture 
it  was  resolved  once  more  to  try  that  tempting  bait, 
the  isestoration  of  Gibraltar.  The  offer  was  made, 
the  only  condition  involved  being  the  accession  of 
Philip  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  But  the  king,  in- 
flamed with  the  victorious  news  from  Sicily,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  tempting  promises  of  his  ministers. 
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indignantly  rejected  the  proposal.  The  news  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  off*  Palermo  by  Ad- 
miral  Byng  had  not  at  that  time  reached  Madrid. 
When  the  intelligence  arrived  it  created  the  greatest 
consternation^  and  bitter  were  the  remonstrances 
addressed  to  the  British  Government  against  the 
alleged  outrage.  From  that  moment  the  haughty 
demeanour  of  Spain  began  to  subside.  Unable  to 
carry  out  his  ambitious  designs  by  force  of  arms 
alone,  Alberoni  entered  into  subtle  intrigues  with 
Russia  and  Sweden  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
caballed  against  the  throne  of  the  Regent. 

The  plot  for  the  subversion  of  the  French  mon- 
archy was  discovered  before  it  could  be  put  into  ex- 
ecution, and  hostilities,  disastrous  to  Spain,  ensued ; 
in  Sicily  the  army  suffered  misfortunes  and  reverses, 
the  schemes  for  the  invasion  of  Britain  failed,  and  the 
short-lived  power  of  Spain  rapidly  declined.  These 
reverses  were  quickly  followed  by  the  downfal  of 
Alberoni,  whose  dismissal  from  Macirid  in  disgnice 
was  followed  by  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  Qua- 
druple Alliance. 

Having  at  length  complied  with  the  desire  of  the 
allies,  and  renewed  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  first  act 
of  the  king  was  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Gib- 
raltar. The  negotiation  was  conducted  through  the 
Regent,  who,  desirous  of  cementing  his  alliance  with 
Spain,  undertook  to  promise  that  he  would  induce 
England  to  comply  with  Philip's  wishes. 
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Eager  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  expectationa, 
tl«:  king  urged  the  immediate  cession  oi"  the  fortress, 
with  such  vehemeuce  that  the  English  Govemment, 
wliich  was  not  yet  (irejmred  for  the  surrender,  was 
compelled  to  renounce  the  obligation  which  Philip 
affirmed  hnd  been  contracted  for  its  restoration.  This 
disavowal  irritated  the  Spanish  Court ;  and  the  Re- 
gent, reproached  with  faithlessness,  found  it  expedient 
to  send  an  envoy  to  Euglnnd  to  explain  how  deeply 
he  was  comuiitted  to  the  promise  of  the  surrender  of 
Gibraltar.  The  British  cabinet,  hitherto  ignorant  of 
the  favourable  expectations  that  had  been  held  out  to 
Spain  by  the  Regent,  was  perplexed  with  the  situa- 
tion ;  on  the  one  hand,  threatened  the  indignation 
of  the  people  if  the  fortress  were  given  up ;  on  the 
other,  the  probabihty  of  the  loss  of  tlie  Regent's  alli- 
ance with  a  war  as  its  consequence.  In  this  dilemma 
the  Govemment  decided  upon  sounding  the  temper  of 
the  people,  by  bringing  forward  a  motion  in  Parlia- 
ment relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  Rock.  No 
sooner  was  the  real  nature  of  the  question  understood, 
than  the  proposition  was  met  by  an  universal  outburst 
of  indignation. 

"  We  have  made  a  motion,"  says  Lord  Stanhope  in 
a  letter  to  Sir  Luke  Schaub,  "  relative  to  the  restitu- 
tion of  Gibraltar,*  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 

*  Lord  stanhope  to  Sir  Luke  Schaub.  Paris,  March 
23th,  X720. 
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leaving  to  the  king  the  power  of  disposing  of  that 
fortress  for  the  advantage  of  his  subjects.  You 
cannot  imagine  the  ferment  which  the  proposal 
produced.  The  public  was  roused  with  indignation 
at  the  simple  suspicion  that  at  the  close  of  a  success- 
ful war,  so  unjustly  begun  by  Cardinal  Alberoni,  we 
should  cede  that  fortress.  One  circumstance  greatly 
contributed  to  excite  the  general  indignation,  namely, 
a  report,  insinuated  by  the  opposition,  that  the  king 
had  entered  into  a  formal  engagement  to  restore 
Gibraltar,  which  was  deemed  a  sufficient  ground  to 
attack  the  minister.  Many  libels  have  been  published 
to  alarm  the  nation,  and  to  excite  them  rather  to 
continue  the  war  than  cede  a  fortress  of  such  im- 
portance. We  were  accordingly  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  torrent,  and  to  adopt  the  wise  resolution  of 
withdrawing  the  motion;  because,  if  it  had  been 
pressed,  it  would  have  produced  a  contrary  e£fect  to 
what  is  designed,  and  would  perhaps  have  ended  in  a 
bill  which  might  for  ever  have  tied  up  the  king's  hands. 
Such  being  the  real  state  of  this  business,  you  will 
endeavour  to  explain  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  that  if 
the  King  of  Spain  should  ever  wish,  at  some  future 
day,  to  treat  concerning  the  cession  of  Gibraltar,  the 
only  method  of  succeeding  would  be  to  drop  the 
subject  at  present.  We  are  much  concerned  that 
France  should  have  interfered  on  this  occasion;  the 
extreme  eagerness  which  she  testified  was  of  great 
detriment.    Some  letters  and  memorials  on  that  sub- 
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ject  seemed  even  to  threaten  a  rupture.  The  alarm 
was  indeed  so  strong  that  people  began  to  suspect 
France  was  meditating  a  change  of  system,  and  made 
Gibraltar  a  pretext  to  adopt  other  measures.  The 
little  alacrity  she  discovered  in  hastening  the  evacua^ 
tion,  her  profound  silence  in  regard  to  her  negotiation 
with  Spain,  and  the  extraordinary  language  held  by 
some  persons  in  high  estimation  here,  seemed  to  con- 
firm these  opinions,  and  was  the  cause  of  my  coming 
to  Paris." 

The  pubUcity  that  the  transaction  had  by  this 
time  acquired  led  to  further  and  searching  inquiries 
into  the  exact  position  of  England  in  the  question, 
and  the  pubUc  dissatisfaction  was  further  provoked  by 
well-founded  rumours  that  the  king  was  pledged  to 
the  unconditional  restoration  of  the  fortress.  Seizing 
upon  the  favourable  moment,  and  profiting  by  the 
general  excitement,  the   opposition*   put   malicious 

•  Three  years  later  the  opposition  attempted  to  embroil 
the  Cabinet  with  the  Spanish  minister,  by  suggesting  secretly 
that  Gibraltar  might  without  difficulty  be  restored,  and  inti- 
mating that  if  Townshend*s  administratioji  could  be  removed 
the  wishes  of  the  King  of  Spain  would  be  complied  with. 

Pozobueno,  writing  to  Eipperda,  London,  May  80,  1726, 
says,— 

"  Palm  further  says,  that  Pulteney  afterwards  treats  of  the 
restitution  of  Port  Mahon  and  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  without 
entering  into  the  difficulties  which  he  knows  are  made  respect- 
ing it  by  the  ministry,  rather  for  their  own  private  ends  than 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
fulfilling  his  promise,  which,  he  says,  might  be  done  with  the 
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reports  in  circulation,  and  encouraged  the  publication 
of  virulent  pamphlets,  with  the  object  of  rousing  the 
passions  of  the  people. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  king  determined 
upon  sending  Lord  Stanhope  to  Paris,  to  explain  to 
the  regent  the  impossibility  of  pressing  the  restitu- 
tion during  the  existing  ferment,  and  to  urge  upon 
him  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  question  to  rest 
for  a  short  season  at  least. 

The  letter  which  Stanhope  carried  with  him  from 
the  king  was  firm  and  decided  in  its  language;  it 
acknowledged  that  an  offer  of  cession  had  been  made, 
but  said  that  the  offer  was  dictated  only  by  a  desire 
to  avoid  a  rupture,  and  that  Spain  might  have 
accepted  it  had  she  then  acceded  to  the  proposed 
conditions.*  That  it  was  now  too  late  to  revive 
the  demand,  as  the  King  of  Spain  had  proved 
himself  the  aggressor.  It  could  never  be  understood 
that  a  voluntary  offer  of  this  nature,  to  prevent  war, 
was  binding  as  a  preliminary  of  peace. 

The  king  concluded  by  observing  that  he  had 
never  given  his  consent,  since  the  rupture,  to  the 
renewal  of  the  offer,  and  had  received  no  com- 
munication from  the  regent  of  any  intention  to  bring 
it  forward. 

consent  of  the  nation  provided  the  present  ministry  were 
changed." — WalpoJe  Corretpondence. 

•  Memoirs  of  Sir  Bobcrt  Walpole,  vol.  i. 
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Lord  Stanhope's  mission  was  entirely  successful, 
and  the  Regent  at  once  consented  not  to  press  the 
demand  any  further  at  that  time. 

Sir  Luke  Schaub,  then  at  Madrid,  was  deputed  to 
appease  the  irritation  of  the  Spanish  Court.  But  this 
was  no  light  task. 

"Gibraltar/"  says  an  eloquent  historian  (Lord 
Mahon), ''  was  a  question  nearly  touching  the  Spanish 
pride.  It  is  almost  incredible  what  deep  and  deadly 
iwentment  had  been  raised  in  that  haughty  nation, 
who  had  extended  their  conquering  arms  so  feur,  to  see 
a  fortress  upon  their  own  shores  held  and  garrisoned 
by  England.  They  viewed  it  with  stiU  more  bitter 
feelings  than  the  French  had  formerly  our  possession 
of  Calais,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  Spanish  statesman 
of  this  period  who  might  not  have  applied  to  himself 
the  saying  of  Queen  Mary,  and  declared  that  when 
he  died  the  word  Gibraltar  would  be  found  engraven 
on  his  heart."  * 

King  George,  still  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
Spanish  monarch,  proposed  that  the  question  should 
be  referred  to  the  approaching  congress  at  Cambray, 
and  so  desirous  was  the  British  Cabinet  to  close 
satisfactorily  this  tedious  and  irritating  negotiation, 
that  Lord  Stanhope  in  the  mean  time  laid  before  the 
Lords  Justices  a  suggestion  that  Gibraltar  could  be 

•  Mahon,  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 
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ceded  to  Spain  honourably  and  advantageously,  if 
Florida  or  a  part  of  St  Domingo  were  given  as  an 
equivalent.  Stanhope  was  convinced  of  the  inex- 
pediency of  pennitting  the  subject  to  be  discussed  at 
the  congress.  He  was  aware  that  the  Regent,  though 
apparently  acquiescing  in  the  views  of  England^ 
would  in  all  likelihood  support  Spain  in  her  demand 
for  Gibraltar, — "Dfes  que  nous  lui  proposerons  de 
traiter  avec  nous,"  he  says,  "  il  nous  proposera  de  son 
cot^  la  cession  de  Gibraltar;  et  si  nous  la  lui  refusons, 
il  renverra  notre  traits  au  Congr^  oh  il  sera  sflr 
d'etre  appuy^  dans  cette  demande  par  la  France,et  pent- 
Stre  encore  par  d'autres  Puissances.  Ce  point  done 
doit  etre  ddtermin^  avant  que  nous  commencions  k 
negocier  avec  TEspagne."*  Urging  upon  Secretary 
Craggs  the  advisability  of  obtaining  a  settlement  of 
the  question  at  once,  he  says, — 

"  Reasons  have  induced  His  Majesty  to  order  me 
to  lay  before  the  Lords  Justices,  for  consideration, 
whether  they  ought  not  to  profit  by  the  strong  desire 
that  the  King  of  Spain  evinces  to  recover  Gibraltar, 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  equivalent  advantage  to  our 

commerce In  this  case  it  seems  to  His  Majesty 

that  Gibraltar  would  not  be  regretted  by  us. 

''  The  King  of  Spain,  after  having  opened  his  mind 
to  our  minister  concerning  the  reasons  that  make  him 

*  Earl  Stanhope  to  Secretary  Craggs,  Hanover,  October 
Ist,  1720.    Lord  Mahon,  Appendix. 
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wish  f<H-  Gibraltar,  added  some  which  would  prove  tlmt 
the  preservation  of  the  place  is  of  little  importance  to 
\a.  He  says  that  in  time  of  peace  we  should  have 
the  use  of  it  without  the  expense,  when  it  in  in  his 
hands ;  and  that  in  time  of  war  he  could  take  it  from 
m  with  little  trouble,  or  render  the  port  usclesa  to  us 
by  erecting  batteries  on  his  own  ground.  As  to  the 
use  we  can  get  out  of  Gibraltar  in  time  of  war,  wliat- 
ever  it  may  be,  it  iiiu»t  bo  weighed  not  only  against 
the  equivalent  tliat  England  will  try  to  obtain,  but 
also  remembering  the  certainty  that  by  the  concession 
we  can  prevent  for  a  long  period  Sjmiu  uniting  her. 
self  with  France  to  make  war  upon  us."* 

Upon  the  proposal  for  tlie  surrender  of  the  place, 
with  the  promise  of  an  equivalent  being  laid  before 
the  Ivords  .lustices,  it  wiis  met  by  a  stomiy  discussion. 
Townshend,  fearful  of  the  temper  of  Farhament,  was 
at  first  violently  opposed  to  the  measure,  but  at  length 
gave  his  sanction,  provided  Florida  were  the  equivalent 
granted,  t 

*  Translated  from  the  Freoch.  Stanhope  to  Craggs,  lot 
October,  1720. 

t  "  My  Lord  Townahend  q'k  paa  oa^  d^Bappronrer  entlfere* 
meat  la  lettro  de  my  Lord  Stimhope.  U  dit  meme  qu'en  groa 
il  est  du  mtime  BeotimcDt,  mais  que  les  ^quivaleiiB  qui  soot 
aTuices  ne  contenteront  pas  1e  Parlement:  et  que  si  Ton 
obtenait  du  Boi  d'Eepi^ne  ub  ^uivalent  en  terre,  alora 
U  ne  faudrait  pas  balancer  de  c^der  Gibraltar."  Sir  Luke 
Schaub  bi  Mr  William  Stanhope.  Madrid.  London,  Nov. 
17th,  1720. 
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Fortunately  for  England  Philip  obstinately  refused 
to  cede  any  equivalent  whatever  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Rock ;  he  insisted  upon  his  right  to  its  possession, 
and  declined  to  be  shackled  by  any  condition  what- 
soever. 

He  asserted  that  his  sole  reason  for  having  acceded 
to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  the  promise  of  the 
restitution  of  Gibraltar,  and  he  complained  that  he 
had  been  duped  into  agreeing  to  a  peace  which 
had  created  dissatisfaction  among  his  subjects, 
by  the  oflFer  of  inducements  which  had  proved 
fallacious. 

It  was  certainly  true  that  in  Spain  the  peace  was 
regarded  as  dishonourable.  It  was  a  maxim  established 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  that 
no  treaty  could  be  honourable  to  the  country  which 
did  not  include  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain. 
Indignant  as  the  people  of  England  were  when  its 
restoration  was  proposed,  the  rage  of  the  Spaniards 
was  no  less  violent  when  they  found  that  it  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

Townshend,  to  whom,  on  the  death  of  Stanhope, 
in  February  1721,  the  management  of  this  complicated 
affair  was  confided,  had  scarcely  had  time  to  trace  out  a 
solution  of  the  question,  when  an  application  was  re- 
ceived from  the  CathoUc  King,  stating  that  so  turbulent 
were  his  subjects  in  consequence  of  the  terms  of  the 
peace  that  he  requested,  as  an  ostensible  vindication 
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of  the  treaty,  a  letter  from  King  George  conveying  a 
promise  to  restore  Gibraltar. 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  To\vnshend  and  Carte- 
ret, the  king  complied  with  this  demand,  and  a  letter 
coached  in  discreet  terms  was  written  on  the  SDth  of 
April : — "  I  no  longer  balance,"  said  the  king,  "  to 
assarc  your  Majesty  of  my  readiness  to  satisfy  you 
witli  regard  to  your  demand  touching  the  restitution 
of  Gibraltar,  upon  the  footing  of  an  equivalent,  promis- 
ing you  to  make  use  of  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tanity  to  regulate  this  article  with  consent  of  my 
Pariiamcnt." 

When  this  letter  was  presented  at  Madrid  by  the 
British  minister  it  was  received  by  a  volume  of  oly'cc- 
tioDs;  these,  with  one  exception,  were  eventually  over- 
come, but  the  word  "  equivalent  "  was  dcflnrcil  iiijid- 
missible,  and  with  such  a  condition  the  letter  was 
pronounced  useless.  landing  it  would  be  impossible  to 
overcome  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  the  king  and  queen, 
the  minister  consented  to  recommend  that  another 
letter  should  be  written,  in  which  the  obnoxious  clause 
would  be  omitted.  Urged  on  by  the  representations 
of  Townshend,  who  had  already  adopted  the  views  of 
Earl  Stanhope,  and  now  regarded  Gibraltar  as  of  little 
value  to  the  nation.  King  George  agreed  to  write  a 
second  letter,  believing  at  the  same  time  that  the 
document,  even  with  the  clause  omitted,  placed  the 
affair  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Parliament,  who  might 
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either  refuse  to  part  with  Gibraltar  upon  any  tenns, 
or  demand  an  equivalent.  But  Philip  viewed  the 
letter  in  another  light,  and  in  all  future  negotiations 
maintained  that  it  impUed  a  positive  promise  of 
restitution.* 

For  two  years  this  letter  formed  the  subject  of  a 
bitter  controversy,  Philip  always  maintaining  that 
the  promise  was  unconditional,  the  king  asserting 
that  it  rested  with  the  discretion  of  his  Parliament. 
To  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  Court,  Mr 
Stanhope,  the  British  Envoy  at  Madrid,  was  desired 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  Philip,  and  to  endea^ 
vour  by  the  force  of  argument  to  convince  him  of  the 
restricted  terms  of  the  promise.  Accordingly  Mr 
Stanhope  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Marquis  de  Grimaldo,  with  whom  he  held  a  prelimi* 
nary  conference.  Grimaldo  recognized  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  views  of  the  EngUsh  cabinet  regarding 
Gibraltar,   and  assured  the  minister  that  he  held 


•  "  King  Qeorge  let  to  King  Philip. 
Sir, — My  Brother, 


«c 


'*  I  have  learnt  with  extreme  satisfSM^tion, 
by  means  of  my  ambassador  at  your  Court,  that  your  ^lajesty 
has  at  length  resolved  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  have  for 
some  time  retarded  the  entire  accomplishment  of  our  union. 
...  I  do  not  delay  in  assuring  your  Majesty  of  my  readiness 
to  satisfy  you  as  regards  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,  promising 
you  that  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
of  settling  this  point,  with  the  intervention  of  my  Parliament." 
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the  same  opinions  on  the  question,  and  that  the 
difficulties  which  Iiad  arisen  owed  their  origin  not  to 
him  or  any  other  of  the  ministry,  but  procxieded  solely 
from  the  king  himeclf,  niiom  he  had  never  known 
so  imD]o\'eabIe  upon  any  point  as  upon  the  restitutioQ 
of  Gibraltar. 

By  advice  of  Grimaldo,  Stanhope  sought  an  audi- 
ence witii  the  king.  At  this  interview  the  conversa- 
tion, after  relating  to  topics  of  minor  importance,  was 
turned  to  the  subject  which  both  speakers  hud  bo 
deeply  at  heart. 

In  reply  to  a  demand  upon  what  tenus  King 
George  would  enter  upon  a  treaty,  Stanlio|K!  said, 
that  the  continnation  of  all  treaties  subsisting  at  the 
time  of  the  rupture  would  be  a  sufficient  basis,  and 
that  the  (]Ucstions  of  Gibraltar  and  the  equivalent 
could  be  reserved  for  a  future  opportunity.  To  this 
latter  proposition  the  king  instantly  demurred,  repeat- 
ing all  those  arguments  which  had  so  oflen  been  used 
before,  and  affirming  that  his  accession  to  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance  had  depended  solely  upon  the  un- 
conditional promise  he  had  received  from  the  Regent 
that  Gibraltar  should  be  restored. 

When  the  British  minister  reminded  him  of  the 
power  of  the  Parliament,  the  king  replied  that  if  they 
would  have  consented  to  part  with  the  place  two 
years  before  to  prevent  a  war,  he  did  not  understand 
why  they  should  not  be  guided  by  the  same  ai^ument 
at  that  time ;  that    if  they  would  not  now  hear  of 
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parting  with  Gibraltar  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  the 
restoring  of  their  commerce,  he  could  not  imagine 
they  would  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so.  After  a 
further  discussion,  in  which  Stanhope  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  of  complying  with  the  king's  demands  while 
the  popular  feeUng  in  England  was  so  opposed  to  them, 
it  was  decided  to  refer  the  question  to  Grimaldo,  and 
a  final  answer  was  promised  in  a  few  days.  When 
this  reply  came  it  proved,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  directly  unsatisfactory.  It  evaded  the  ques- 
tion of  an  equivalent,  and  was  in  fact  a  renewal  of 
the  king's  resolution  to  demand  the  cession  as  a 
right. 

Two  reasons  appeared  to  influence  the  king  in 
his  obstinate  determination.  First,  the  feelings  of 
the  nation,  to  whom  it  had  more  than  once  been  pub« 
licly  declared  that  Gibraltar  should  be  restored.  Se- 
condly, the  opinion  he  held  that  Parliament  would 
for  the  sake  of  British  commerce  eventually  accede  to 
his  demand. 

"  It  is  very  unfortimate,"  says  Mr  Stanhope, 
''  that  our  hands  are  tied  as  to  Gibraltar,  so  as  not  to 
take  advantage  of  this  immoderate  desire  the  King  of 
Spain  has  to  obtain  it ;  for  were  it  otherwise,  not- 
withstanding the  pretended  promise  of  it,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  we  might  yet  sell  it  for  double  its  worth, 
in  advantages  to  our  commerce."  * 

*  William  Stanhope  to  Sir  Luke  Schaub,  Madrid,  Jan.  18, 
1721. 
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Townshend  had  been  of  opinion  that  if  Florida 
irere  offered  as  an  equivalent,  the  popular  Toice  would 
not  be  raised  against  the  exchange,  and  Stanhope  was 
instructed  to  sound  the  Spanish  ministry  upon  the 
question.  But  it  was  found  that  such  a  proposal 
would  meet  with  insurmountable  obstades;  the 
Spaniards  dreaded  the  establishmrat  of  any  foreign 
influence  in  their  West  Indian  possessions.  The  sub^ 
ject  was  mooted  by  Stanhope  to  Grimaldo,  but  the 
Jatter  was  as  obstinately  opposed  to  this  measure  as 
4be  King  of  Spain  was  to  the  grant  of  any  equivalent 
whatever.  Thus  the  British  mimster's  endeavours  to 
settle  this  tedious  and  irritating  question  failed  at  all 
points.* 

During  the  next  few  years  active  negotiations 
appear  to  have  ceased,  and  the  question  was  suffered 
to  slumber. 

In  1725,  the  sudden  espousal  of  Louis  XV.  with 
Maria  of  Poland,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Infanta 
from  Paris,  brought  on  hostilities  between  France  and 
Spain ;  the  congress  at  Cambray  was  broken  up,  and 
the  negotiation  regarding  Gibraltar  remained  un- 
settled. Six  weeks  had  not  elapsed  since  the  depart- 
uro  of  the  Infanta  before  Europe  was  alarmed  by  the 
announcement  of  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  the 
Emperor,  signed  on  the  30th  April,  at  Vienna.  This 
treaty  contained  several  most  important  articles,  but 

*  Coxe*8  Memoirs  of  Kings  of  Spain ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  B. 
Walpole  ;    Mahon's  Hist,  of  England. 
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another,  a  secret  one,  was  concluded  on  the  1st  of 
May,  which  in  substance  amounted  to  an  offensive 
alliance.  In  it  the  Emperor  pledged  his  good  offices 
to  obtain  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and 
other  engagements,  aimed  against  the  tranquillity  of 
Great  Britain,  were  arranged. 

Before  the  intelligence  of  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty  had  reached  Madrid,  it  had  been  openly  asserted 
at  Vienna  that  England  would  be  compelled  to  restore 
Gibraltar,  or  it  would  be  wrested  from  her  by  force. 
Mr  Stanhope  was  instructed  to  demand  from  Gri- 
maldo  whether  this  declaration  was  made  by  author- 
ity from  the  King  of  Spain.  Philip  at  first  dis- 
avowed the  statement,  and  the  British  minister  was 
about  to  transmit  the  reply  to  his  court,  when  a  note 
arrived  from  Grimaldo  demanding  the  immediate  re- 
stitution of  Gibraltar^  with  the  alternative  of  a  declar- 
ation of  war. 

Unable  to  comprehend  this  sudden  revolution  of 
the  king's  resolve,  Stanhope  hurried  back  to  the  palace, 
and  in  an  audience  remonstrated  agamst  the  incon- 
sistency of  such  a  sudden  claim,  and  represented 
that  Parliament  was  not  then  sitting,  without  whose 
sanction  the  question  could  not  be  discussed. 

The  queen  sharply  interrupted  him :  "  No ! "  she 
exclaimed,  "  then  let  the  king  your  master  return  in- 
stantly to  England,  and  summon  a  Parliament,  a  mea- 
sure we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  his  repeated 
offers  of  friendship.     I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
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proposal  would  not  meet  with  a  siog^e  n^ative  in 
ather  House.     To  ^ve  more  weight  to  the  demand 

let  tliis  short  argument  be  used, — either  relinquish 
Gibraltar,  or  your  trade  to  the  Indies  ;  the  question 
will  not  admit  of  a  moment's  delay."* 

In  addition  to  this  secret  engagement  in  the  treaty 
of  the  Ist  of  May,  Ripperda,t  the  envoy  employed 
by  the  Court  of  Madrid  to  negottatn  the  peace,  was 
aiisurcd  by  the  Emperor  that  every  assistance  w.ould 
be  given  for  the  recovery  of  both  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca, if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms. 

The  existence  of  any  understanding  npon  this 
point  between  the  two  ("onrts  was  afterwards  dustiiiclly 
denied,  but  there  is  sutficicnt  evidence  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  tlie  information  subsequently  given  by  Rip- 
pt-rda  to  Mr  Sinnhope  was  in  substance  correct.     If 

*  Mr  SUubope  to  Lord  Townahend,  Aug.  6,  1725.  Coie's 
Menu,  of  Kings  of  Spain. 

t  This  remarkable  man,  whose  career  was  marked  hj  the 
romance  of  fiction,  bad  no  sooner  concluded  the  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  than  he  found  himself  Prime  Minister  of  the  country 
with  a  I>ukedom.  But  his  sudden  elevation  was  followed  by 
acts  of  ridiculous  eitraTOgance.  Altogether  deficient  in  every 
quality  that  is  required  to  make  a  statesman,  he  mode  himself 
contemptible  by  his  loud  and  vain-glorious  boasting,  while  his 
folly  and  insolence  brought  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  all 
parties ;  and  he  soon  had  for  inveterate  enemies,  not  only  all 
the  miniatera,  but  the  whole  Spanish  nation.  His  fall  was  aa 
rapid  as  his  rise.  One  morning,  14th  May,  1726,  without  any 
previous  warning,  be  was  diemissed  from  office,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  from  an  infuriated  mob  in  the  house  of 
the  British  Ambassador. 
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there  was  no  secret  article,  there  was,  as  we  shall  see, 
at  least  a  private  arrangement. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna  had  been  concluded  but  a 
few  months  when  rumours  calculated  to  give  rise  to 
alarm  reached  the  British  Government.  Hints  were 
circulated  that  the  Emperor  had  bound  himself  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  and  secret  clauses 
touching  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  were  affirmed  to 
exist* 

In  February,  1726,  these  rumours  were  in  part 
confirmed  by  the  confessions  of  Ripperda  himself,  who 
informed  Mr  Stanhope  that  a  second  treaty  between 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  had  been  con- 
cluded, and  that  it  would  shortly  be  made  public. 
This  treaty,  he  said,  consisted  of  three  particular  ar- 
ticles, besides  the  general  one  of  a  perpetual  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive :  viz. — 

1st.  An  engagement  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  the  Company  of  Ostend. 

2nd.  An  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
(as  an  equivalent  for  the  former)  to  procure  Gibraltar 
for  the  King  of  Spain,  by  good  offices  if  possible,  but 
if  they  prove  ineffectual  by  open  force. 

3rd.  The  adjustment  of  the  succours  to  be  reci- 
procally furnished  in  case  of  a  war,  viz.  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  30,000  men,  to  be  actually  sent  by  him 
into  Spain.  On  the  part  of  Spain,  money  to  be 
sent  for  the  payment  of  the  like  number  of  troops 
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wheresoever  the  Emperor  should  think  fit  to  employ 

thrai.* 

The  indiscretion  committed  by  Bipperda  in  di- 

Tnlging  this  important  information  to  Stanhope  is 

inezplicable.f 

13ie  intelligence  was  instantly  forwarded  to  Eng* 
land,  and  also  communicated  by  the  Dutch  ambassa- 
dor  to  his  Government.  To  the  dismay  of  Ripperda, 
ifc  immediately  became  public,  and  formed  the  subject 
of  parliamentary  discussion. 

As  the  spring  of  1726  advanced  the  situation  of 
aflUrs  at  Madrid  assumed  a  gloomier  aspect.    With 


•  WOUaiii  Staiiliope  to  the  Duke  of  Neweairtle,  Madrid, 
Kb.4ll^l720.    Memoin  of  Sir  Bobeii  Walpole,  ToL  iL 

t  The  followiiig  anecdote  rdated  hy  Count  Bottemboiirg 
to  Mr  Walpole  fumialies  additional  proof  of  tbe  eziatenoe  of 

■ecret  engagements  between  the  two  Courts. 

**  Count  Bottembourg  mentioned  a  very  remarkable  thing. 
In  speaking  of  me  to  their  Catholic  Majesties,  he  told  them  I 
had  wrote  Mr  Keene  word,  in  one  of  mj  private  letters,  that  I 
had  such  an  opinion  of  their  veracity,  that  if  it  was  possible  to 
ask  them  the  question,  and  they  would  declare  there  was  no 
other  treaty  between  the  Emperor  and  Spain  than  that  which 
was  public,  I  would  freely  own  that  all  the  measures  taken  by 
England  were  wrong  and  unjustifiable.  Having  said  this  to 
their  Catholic  Majesties,  they  made  him  no  manner  of  answer ; 
and,  observing  their  countenances,  the  queen  looked  upon  the 
ground  and  the  king  coloured  extremely.  But  Her  Catholic 
Majesty  having  recovered  herself^  said  to  the  king.  Sir,  you 
never  did  make  any  treaty  against  England.  The  king,  how- 
ever, continued  silent  and  said  nothing."  Coxe*s  Memoirs  of 
Kings  of  Spain,  voL  iL  p.  338. 
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such  a  minister  as  Ripperda  at  the  head  of  affairs,  it 
was  impossible  to  conjecture  what  a  day  might  bring 
forth.  Destitute  of  veracity,  a  stranger  to  the  dictates 
of  honour,  intoxicated  with  his  rapid  rise,  assuming 
an  insolence  that  became  intolerable,  and  guided  by 
no  fixed  policy,  he  entangled  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
in  hopeless  confusion. 

Though  placing  no  confidence  in  his  promises  and 
protestations.  Stanhope  endeavoured  by  every  means 
to  conciliate  him  and  to  avoid  a  misunderstanding. 
He  made  use  of  every  argument  to  show  what  reason- 
able grounds  the  king  his  master  had  to  be  dissatis* 
fied  with  the  affront  and  injuries  offered  to  him  by  the 
secret  offensive  alliance,  and  he  intimated  that  the 
British  nation  would  never  submit  to  such  an  insult. 

In  reply,  Ripperda  denied  that  the  secret  treaty 
complained  of  was  intended  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe,  an  assertion  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  by 
affirming  that  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor 
were  desirous  of  removing  any  bitter  feelings  that 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  articles  relating  to 
Gibraltar,  and  he  remarked,  that  although  the  Emperor 
had  agreed  to  assist  the  Catholic  King  in  recovering 
that  place,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  specified  "  Arnica- 
hiliter  si  fieri  potest''  But  upon  being  pressed  by 
Stanhope  and  the  Dutch  ambassador,  he  confessed 
that  the  several  articles  of  the  secret  alliance  were 
couched  in  the  same  language  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously communicated  them  to  the  British  minister. 
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After  proposing  that  the  question  of  the  Cteteiid 
Company  and  Gibmltnr  nhould  bo  referred  to  a 
congress,  a  course  repudiated  by  Stanhope,  he  ended 
by  declaring  that  nothing  could  induce  the  Kmperor 
to  revoke  his  patent  given  to  the  Ostend  Company, 
nor  would  the  King  of  Spain  desist  from  his  demands 
upon  (iibraJtar.  Within  a  month  after  he  had  made 
this  declaration  Ripperda  was  a  prisoner  in  Segovia. 

Before  leaving  Madrid,  and  while  concealed  in  the 
house  of  the  British  minister,  Ripperda  had  disclosed 
to  Mr  Stanhope  the  plans  and  intrigues  of  the  Spanish 
Court,  and,  anxioiLs  to  secure  the  prote«tioH  of  England 
and  to  effect  a  safe  flight  from  Spain,  had  communi- 
cated the  most  private  secrete  of  his  administration. 

He  again  gave  the  history  of  the  secret  alliance.' 
WhiK  making  these  discoveries,  saya  Mr  Stanhope,  he 
appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  agony,  and  cried  like  a 
child. 

When  more  certain  inteUigence  of  the  secret 
oDiance  reached  England  it  caused  the  greatest  in- 
dignation ;  and  the  subsequent  disclosures  of  Ripperda 
increased  the  agitation.  It  was  recognized  that  Spain 
had  resolved  to  regain  Gibraltar,  and  from  the  activity 
of  her  preparations  it  was  feared  she  would  have 
recourse  to  arms.  But  her  ministers  and  those  of 
the  Emperor  still  denied  any  such  intention.  In  reply 
to  a  query  put  by  Mr  Stanhope  in  September,  1726, 
the  Marquis  de  la  Paz  assured  him  that — 

"  As  for  the  false  confidence  which  the  Duke  de 
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Ripperda  made  last  winter  to  your  Excellency,  that  an 
oflTensive  alliance  had  been  concluded  by  which  the 
Emperor  had  expressly  engaged  himself  for  the  re- 
covery of  Gibraltar,  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  already 
sufficiently  endeavoured  to  undeceive  His  Britannic 
Majesty ;  the  intention  being  only  to  remind  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  of  the  promises  he  has  made  on  this 
head,  which  neither  His  Majesty  nor  the  Spanish  nation 
can  ever  renounce." 

As  the  year  wore  on  and  the  plans  of  Spain  had  be- 
come more  matured,  these  solemn  denials  were  succeed- 
ed by  more  honest  avowals.  In  December,  the  Marquis 
de  Fozobueno,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  in- 
formed the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  everything  which 
had  been  said  to  Mr  Stanhope,  both  by  word  of 
mouth  and  in  writing,  relative  to  the  good  understand- 
ing between  the  two  nations  depending  upon  the  im- 
mediate restitution  of  Gibraltar,  was  true ;  further, 
that  the  Catholic  King  renewed  his  demand  for  the 
restoration,  and  founded  his  claim  upon  the  positive 
promise  which  had  been  given  to  him.  The  ambassa- 
dor continued  to  affirm  that  the  cession  which  His  Ca- 
tholic Majesty  had  previously  made  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  had  become  null  and  void,  because  of  the 
infraction  made  in  the  conditions  on  which  the  English 
garrison  was  permitted  to  remain  in  possession  of 
Gibraltar ;  seeing  that,  contrary  to  all  the  protesta- 
tions made,  they  had  not  only  extended  their  fortifi- 
cations, by  exceeding  the  limits  prescribed  and  stipu- 
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lated,  bat  had  also,  oontraiy  to  the  express  literal 
tenor  of  the  treaties,  permitted  Jews  and  Moors,  ene- 
mies to  the  Catholic  religion,  to  reside  in  the  city. 

The  contents  of  this  letter,  which  soon  became 
known,  heightened  the  popular  excitement,  and  when 
Paiiiament  met  on  the  17th  January,  1727,  the 
King's  Speech  was  awaited  with  anxiety.  Its  de- 
livery realized  the  worst  fears  of  the  nation. 

The  king  said : — 

"  I  have  received  information  on  which  I  can  en- 
tirely depend,  that  the  placing  the  Pretender  upon 
the  throne  of  this  kingdom  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
secret  negotiations  at  Vienna ;  and  if  time  shall  evince 
that  the  giving  up  the  trade  of  this  nation  to  one 
power,  and  Gibraltar  and  Mahon  to  another,  is  made 
the  price  and  reward  g{  imposing  upon  this  kingdom 
a  Popish  Pretender,  what  an  indignation  must  this 
raise  in  the  breasts  of  every  Protestant  Briton ! "  He 
added,  "  That  the  Spanish  minister  insists  upon  the 
restitution  of  Gibraltar,"  and  announced  that  "  His 
Catholic  Majesty  is  now'  making  preparations  to 
attack  and  besiege  Gibraltar." 

The  Speech  aroused  the  indignation  of  both 
Houses ;  in  the  Lords  an  address  was  voted  saying 
that, 

"  The  peremptory  demand  of  the  restitution  of 
Gibraltar,  which  place,  and  the  island  of  Minorca, 
being  both  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  your  people^ 
were  yielded  up  by  the  present  King  of  Spain  him- 

12 
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self,  and  do  indisputably  belong  to  the  Crdwil  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  most  solemn  treaties.  ...  we 
will  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  enable  your  Majesty 
to  assert  and  defend  your  right  to  Gibraltar  and  the 
island  of  Minorca,  which  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  preservation  of  the  commerce  and  naval 
strength  of  Great  Britain." 

In  the  Conmions  an  address  was  also  agreed  to  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  (251  to  81).  The  army  was 
raised  to  26,000  men,  a  vote  was  given  for  20,000 
seamen,  and  supplies  to  the  amount  of  £3,000,00Q 
was  granted.  During  the  debate  in  the  Lords,  the 
king's  celebrated  letter  to  Philip,  hinting  at  the  resti- 
tution of  Gibraltar,  was  the  subject  of  some  discus<* 
sion.  Lord  Bathurst  denied  there  was  any  reason  for 
a  war  with  Spain, — that  although  Ripperda  might  have 
dropped  some  indiscreet  expressions,  these  had  beea 
disavowed  by  His  Catholic  Majesty,  that  the  Spanish 
ambassador  ascribed  the  present  crisis  to  the  conduct 
of  the  English  ministers,  and  mentioned  that  a  posi- 
tive promise  had  been  made  by  the  king  for  the  restor- 
ation of  Gibraltar. 

In  reply.  Lord  Townshend  affirmed  that  no  pro- 
mise to  cede  Gibraltar  had  been  given. 

In  the  Commons  a  warm  debate  ensued  on  the 
address.  Mr  Hungerford  declared  that  he  had  in  his 
pocket  the  purport  of  the  secret  article  in  the  Treaty 
between  Spain  and  the  Emperor,  which  stated, — 

"  That  in  case  the  King  of  Spain  could  produce  a 
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positive  promise  from  Great  Britain  to  restore  Gibral- 
tar, his  Imperial  Majesty  would  engage  to  become  a 
mediator  aud  guarantee  for  the  perforraaiice  of  such 
prooiisc." 

Mr  Shippen  believed  that  some  such  promise  had 
bcea  made,  and  Sir  Roliert  Walpole  in  reply  said, 
that,  "  jT/'such  u  pmiiiisc  Iiad  been  made,  it  was  not 
whiUt  he  van  in  the  adminigtrutiou,  and  he  durst 
aver  that  it  was  conditional,  and  made  void  and 
invalid  by  the  King  of  Spain's  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  upon  which  it  wan  made,  and 
liiat  when  the  performance  of  these  promises  was 
mentioned  to  him  he  always  delivered  it  as  his  fixt-d 
opinion  that  Gibraltar  would  not  bu  given  up  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament," 

This  evasive  and  imsatisfactory  stutrmcnt  increas- 
ed the  suspicion  that  the  king  had  been  induced  to 
make  some  promise,  and  on  the  8th  February  Mr 
Sandys  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  that 
the  declaration,  letter,  or  engagement  on  which  was 
founded  the  assertion  of  Marquis  de  Pozobueno, 
that  a  promise  to  restore  Gibraltar  existed,  might  be 
produced. 

Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr  Hungerford,  and  Pul- 
teney  supported  the  motion,  while  Mr  Pelhani,  Mr 
Broderick,  Mr  Walpole,  and  Sir  Robert  opposed  it. 
The  motion. \ya8  lost  by  204  against  97.* 

•  Parliamentary  History. 
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The  King's  Speech  gave  great  offence  to  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  and  Mons.  Palm,  the  ambassador  of  the  Em- 
peror in  London,  was  desired  to  present  a  memorial 
to  the  king  denying  the  truth  of  the  assertions  relative 
to  the  secret  alliance,  and  afterwards  to  publish  it  to 
the  nation. 

The  terms  of  this  memorial  were  bold  and  un- 
scrupulous ;  it  was-  declared  that  the  king  had  spoken 
falsely,  that  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  based  upon  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  that  no  secret  engagement  had 
ever  existed,  and  that  the  statement  relating  to  the 
Pretender  and  Gibraltar  was  absolutely  untrue.  The 
excitement  caused  by  the  insolence  of  this  memorial 
hastened  the  rupture  between  Spain  and  England. 
All  parties  united  in  the  condemnation  of  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Emperor. 

In  Parliament,  not  a  single  member  lifted  his 
voice  in  palliation  of  it,  and  even  Pulteney  and  his 
party  joined  the  Government,  in  an  address  to  the 
king,  expressing  "  the  highest  resentment  at  the 
affront  offered  to  His  most  sacred  Majesty  by  the 
memorial  delivered  by  Mons.  de  Palm,  the  Emperor's 
resident,  and  at  his  insolence  in  printing  and  dispers- 
ing the  same  throughout  the  kingdom." 

Palm  was  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  and  a  war 
became  inevitable.  In  the  mean  time  Spain  had  been 
maturing  her  preparations  for  a  campaign. 

An  army  destined  for  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  was 
organized.     Philip  had  always  been  convinced  that  the 
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fortress  might  easily  be  taken,  but  this  opinion  was  not 
aliared  by  those  who  knew  its  strength.  Tlie  Mar- 
qiii.s  de  Villadarias,  a  brave  and  honest  Koldicr,  who  in 
1705  had  been  driven  defeated  from  before  its  walls, 
urged  upon  the  king  tlie  folly  of  a  siege,  am)  oven 
refused  to  accept  the  command  of  the  expcdilioit. 
The  king,  irritated  at  this  obstinacy,  desired  him  to 
comply  with  his  wislies,  or  resign  his  commission  and 
cmoJuments.  The  old  soldier  remained  firm  in  his 
resolve,  and  retired  into  poverty  and  seclusion. 

The  opinion  of  the  JVlanjuis  de  VilladariaH  was  so 
much  respected  and  had  such  influence  in  Spain,  that 
Philip  found  a  difficulty  in  pnxjuring  any  general  to 
bead  his  army.  Numerous  councils  were  held,  and 
many  proposals  made  without  any  result,  luitil  at 
length  the  Conde  de  Ins  Torn;s.  an  officer  distinguish- 
ed in  the  war  of  the  Succession,  and  then  viceroy  of 
Navarre,  offered  his  services,  and  boasted  that  in  six 
weeks  he  would  plant  the  standard  of  Spain  upon  the 
Rock.  Like  most  Spaniards,  he  was  a  man  of  many 
words  but  few  deeds. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THIRTEENTH    SIEGE   OF   GIBRALTAR. 

The  hostile  intentions  of  Spain  were  no  sooner 
declared,  than  an  expedition  was  directed  against 
Gibraltar.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Wager  was  at  this 
time  with  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
fortress  was  in  charge  of  Greneral  Caspar  Clayton,  in 
the  absence  of  the  governor,  the  aged  Earl  of 
Portmore. 

Early  in  January,  1727,  the  movements  of  the  Span- 
iards in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rock  aroused  the  sus- 
picion of  Admiral  Wager,  who,  observing  considerable 
activity  in  the  usually  tranquil  camp  at  St  Roque, 
sent  home  an  express  to  inform  the  Cabinet  of  what 
was  occurring.  Great  quantities  of  provisions  and 
stores  were  brought  on  ship-board  into  the  bay  and 
landed  on  the  northern  shore,  guns  and  munitions  of 
war  arrived  from  Cadiz,  and  everything  assumed  a 
warlike  aspect.* 

•  Sir  C.  Wager  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Jan.  10th,  1727. 
Kiug*8  MSS.,  British  Museum. 
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As  early  as  the  7tli  of  December.  Mr  Stanhope 
lind  npprizcd  tlie  aiithoritios  at  Gibraltar  of  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Despatches 
to  that  cf!c!ct  had  been  sent  by  Colonel  Dunbar,  who 
was  also  charged  witli  secret  iiifoniiation  for  the 
governor  and  admiral.  Proceeding  by  way  of  Ma- 
laga, Dunbar  there  procured  a  vessel  to  carry  him  to 
Gibraltar,  and  had  pn>ceeded  four  leagues  on  his  voy- 
age when  tic  waa  pursued  by  a  f^panish  man-of-war, 
ftiTCrtcd  on  no  cliarge,  and  thrown  into  the  common 
gaol.  This  outrage  (war  was  not  then  declared) 
roused  the  indignation  of  our  minister  at  Madrid,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  convince  the  Spanish  Govcm- 
luent  of  the  enormity  of  the  act,  and  to  obtain  the 
release  of  the  prisoner.  Such  remonstrances,  directed 
as  they  were  to  a  Goveninient  blind  to  all  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  met  with  no  redress.  The  colonel 
was  still  detained,  and  even  subjected  to  more  de- 
grading treatment.  No  person  was  permitted  to  see 
him  ;  pen,  paper,  and  books  were  forbidden  him ;  and 
be  was  confined  with  all  the  rigour  of  a  felon.  He 
remained  in  prison  upwards  of  a  month,  and  neither 
during  that  time  nor  subsequently  was  any  crime 
alleged  against  him.* 

The  despatches  which  Colonel  Dunbar  carried 
were  fortunately  saved  and  transmitted  to  the  admi- 
ral  at  Gibraltar.      These   despatches   apprized  the 

*  Kiug's  MSS.,  BritUb  Museum.  Mr  8tanhop«  to 
Admiral  Hopeon. 
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authorities  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Spanish  court, 
and  recommended  that,  as  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar 
was  the  dearest  object  of  the  Catholic  King,  that  fort- 
ress should  be  placed  in  a  complete  state  of  defence.  * 

On  the  15th  of  December,  further  and  more  im- 
portant information  was  received  from  Mr  Stanhope, 
to  the  effect  that  the  place  was  to  be  attacked  by  a 
powerful  army,  not  through  the  tedious  stages  of  a 
siege,  but  by  a  "  sudden  push  on  the  sea  line  and  by 
scaling  ladders,  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  the 
garrison."  f 

At  the  same  time  it  was  discovered  that  ovens  to 
supply  23,000  men  were  being  constructed  on  the 
plain  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  fiy  the  25th  of  the 
month,  large  bodies  of  troops  had  begun  to  assemble, 
vast  preparations  were  being  made,  and  great  anxiety 
was  experienced  lest  a  general  assault  should  at  once 
take  place.  Urgent  appeals  were  addressed  to  the 
admiral,  begging  him  to  land  marines  from  on  board 
the  fleet.  But  the  Spanish  army  remained  quiet, 
apparently  engaged  in  completing  their  arrangements. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  information  was  received 
from  the  consul  at  Malaga,  that  the  whole  of  the 
militia  of  the  province  were  under  orders  to  set  out 
for  the  camp  at  St  Roque,  each  man  to  carry  a  bill- 
hook and  hatchet  instead  of  arms.     These  men  were 

•  Stanhope  to   Admiral   Hopson,  December   7th,   1726. 
King's  MSS. 

t  Oovemor  Elane  to  Admiral  Hopson,  Dec.  15th,  1720. 
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to  be  employed  working  in  the  trenches,  and  prepar- 
ing gabions  and  fascines.  The  heavy  artillery,  nearly 
all  brass,  of  a  new  and  iii  those  days  formidable 
pattern,  wiLs  sent  forward  from  Cadiz  by  land ;  but 
the  means  of  transport  were  so  inadequate,  and  the 
roads  so  bad,  that  before  the  siege  train  hud  advaneed 
four  leagues  on  the  journey  it  was  stuek  fast  in  the 
mud,  end  could  be  moved  neither  backwards  nor  for- 
wards. 

This,  the  comraencemeot  of  misfortunes,  was 
soon  aggravated  by  ill-concealed  discontent  betray- 
ing itself  in  the  camp ;  no  money  was  forthcoming 
to  pay  either  the  officers  or  men,  and  such  was 
the  state  of  the  S{)iuiish  exche(|uer  that  even  the 
smallest  and  mast  common  charges  could  not  be 
liquidated.  • 

landing  the  roads  impassable,  the  Spaniards 
employed  boats  to  convey  their  iron  cannon  and 
ammunition  from  Cadiz  to  Algeciras.  As  many  as 
40  vessels  sailed  in  one  day.  To  complete  the 
siege  train  every  available  gun  was  taken  from  Cadiz, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrancea  of  the  governor,  the 
vails  were  stripped  of  heavy  cannon,  and  old  nine* 
pounders  mounted  in  their  stead. 

To  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army  the  garrison,  too, 
was  drained,  so  that  not  sufficient  men  were  left  to 
mount  the  city  guards.   Yet,  while  all  these  difficulties 

*  British  Consul,  M&laga,  to  Adminl  Hopeoa.    Eing'a 
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Avere  arising  at  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign.  Las 
Torres  braggingly  wrote  to  the  king  to  say  that  he 
would  hand  over  Gibraltar  whenever  His  Majesty 
pleased.* 

Early  in  February,  the  expedition,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the*  brass  siege  train,  had  approached  com- 
pletion ;  3000  peasants  were  called  in  from  the 
country  to  assist  in  cutting  fascines  and  making  huts; 
and  Las  Torres,  with  all  his  staff,  was  indefatigable, 
urging  on  the  construction  of  batteries  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  (Funta  Mala),  and  superintending  their  pro- 
gress in  person. 

Immediately  the  Government  at  home  became 
aware  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Spain,  orders  were 
sent  to  Minorca  desiring  Colonel  Kane  to  proceed  to 
Gibraltar,  and  to  take  with  him  any  reinforcements 
that  could  be  spared.  Fortunately  a  regiment  was  at 
that  time  embarking  for  England,  which,  by  Kane's 
instructions,  sailed  immediately  and  reached  the  Rock 
early  in  February.  On  the  14th  of  January,  a 
squadron  of  six  ships,  under  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Wager,  arrived  from  England,  having  on  board  three 
companies  of  Colonel  Anstruther's,  eight  companies  of 
Colonel  Disney's,  and  six  of  Colonel  Newton's  regi- 
ment, which  raised  the  strength  of  the  garrison  to 
about  1500  men. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1727,  the  Spanish  army, 

•  Consul  Caylej,  Cadiz,  to  Colonel  Kane,  Jan.  81, 1727. 
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consUtmg  of  nearly  20,000  men,  marched  into  the 
campamento  of  Sao  Roque  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Rock. 

General  Clayton  had  already  received  notice  from 
Admiral  Wager  that  it  wa^  the  intention  of  the 
enemy  to  provoke  hostilities  by  throwing  up  a  battery 
within  forbidden  distance  of  the  fortress. 

On  the  1 7th,  a  courier  arrived  in  the  camp  from 
Madrid,  bringing  the  king's  orders  for  the  commence- 
ment of  operations. 

The  Spanish  expeditionary  army  was  constituted 
as  follows : — 

Commander-in-Chief, — Count  de  las  Torres. 

Lieut. -Generals,  Marquis  d'Alonches. 
Manjuis  de  Vcrl)oom. 
Count  de  Glimes. 
Count  de  Montemar. 
Don  Francisco  de  Ribadeo. 

Eight  Major-Generals.     Nine  Brigadier-Generals. 

Names  of  the  Begimenta. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

battdiou. 

boOdioM. 

Spanish  Guards 

3 

Batadoli 

1 

VaUoons 

3 

Irish  Brigade 

2 

Savoy 

2 

Voltonia 

1 

Granada 

2 

Naples 

2 

Badajos 

1 

Limerick 

1 

Victoria 

2 

Corsica 

1 
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< 


No.  of  No.  of 

battalions.  battalions. 


Sicily  1  Lacomeria               1 

Manders  1  Swiss                      1 

Antwerp  1  French  dragoons  | 
Mons 


1  dismounted    j 


17  squadrons  of  Cavalry. 
Six  companies  of  the  Corps  of  Carbineers. 

Total,— Cavalry  720 

Infantry  18,550 


19,270 


On  the  22nd  February,  the  enemy  broke  ground 
by  commencing  a  battery  on  the  western  beach, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  General  Clayton.  He 
immediately  addressed  the  following  remonstrance  to 
the  Spanish  general : 

"  Having  observed  this  morning  that  your  Excel- 
lency has  opened  a  trench  in  order  to  attack  this 
fortress,  which  act  I  hold  to  be  contrary  to  the  treaties. 
existing  between  our  sovereigns,  no  declaration  of  war 
yet  having  reached  my  knowledge,  I  therefore  inform 
your  Excellency,  that  if  you  do  not  forthwith  order 
the  works  to  cease  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  neces- 
sary measures  in  consequence.  I  transmit  this  to  your 
Excellency  by  my  secretary,  to  whom  I  beg  a  reply 

may  be  deUvered. 

"Caspar  Clayton. 

"  Gibraltar,  Feb.  22nd,  1727." 
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To  this  Count  las  Torres  replied : 

"  Sir, 

"  I  received  your  ExccUeiicy  V  letter 
of  to-day's  date,  aiid  regarding  the  trench  which  has 
been  opened  as  you  say  to  attack  the  city  of  Gibraltar, 
I  hereby  answer,  that  what  has  been  done  Iins  been 
on  our  own  ground,  to  fortify  those  places  where  our 
batteries  might  be  of  good  service,  and  as  there 
belongs  nothing  to  that  fortress  l)cyond  its  fortifica- 
tions, as  upiiears  by  the  very  treaties  your  Excellency 
alludes  to  j  and  your  Excellency  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  towers  within  our  jurisdiction,  your  Excel- 
lency may  be  fully  assured  that  imless  they  ore  im- 
uicdiatcly  abandoned,  I  will  act  in  the  manner  your 
Excellency  insinuates  to  me,  acquainting  you  at  the 
same  tiuie  that  for  besieging  that  fortress  wroks  less 
distant  will  be  constructed,  as  you  will  teara  in  due 
time. 

"COCNT   LAS    TOEEES. 

"  Campo  de  Gibraltar,  Feb.  22nd,  1727." 

This  reply  was  accepted  by  Greneral  Clayton 
as  a  declaration  of  hostihties,  but,  anxious  to  have 
right  clearly  on  his  side,  he  withdrew  the  outlying 
picquets,  and  tired  one  shot  over  the  battery  as  a 
signal  for  the  enemy  to  desist.  After  the  lapse  of  an 
hour,  finding  that  the  work  continued,  he  opened  fire 
from  the  guns  at  the  old  mole  and  Willis's  batteries. 

Although  General  Clayton  had  been  informed  on 
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undoubted  authority  that  the  Spaniards  intended  to 
provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace  by  breaking  ground  on 
neutral  territory  and  by  assuming  a  hostile  attitude 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortress,  yet  he  felt  the  heavy 
responsibility  he  had  assumed  in  firing  the  first  shot 
of  the  war.  Through  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Wager  a 
report  explaining  his  reasons  for  having  assumed  the 
offensive  was  sent  to  the  Government,  and  elicited  the 
following  reply  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.* 

"  The  governor  did  certainly  no  more  than  his 
duty  in  firing  upon  the  Spaniards  when  he  discovered 
them  erecting  a  new  battery  within  half  cannon-shot 
of  our  fortifications.  The  king's  moderation  and 
desire  to  avoid  a  rupture  had  been  sufficiently  shown 
by  suffering  the  enemy  to  go  on  with  their  former 
works,  by  permitting  their  vessels  with  artilleiy  stores 
and  provisions  to  pass  by  unmolested,  and  even  by 
the  governor's  giving  their  General  notice,  in  so 
prudent  and  gentle  a  method,  that  this  last  attempt 
of  his  was  contrary  to  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
friendship  subsisting  between  the  two  nations.  The 
Spaniards  by  persisting  in  it  became  the  aggressors, 
and  far  from  the  governor  having  incurred  blame  by 
his  using  force  to  obstruct  their  finishing  that  battery, 
every  man  who  has  the  least  notion  of  those  matters 
must  allow  that,  had  he  suffered  them  to  go  on  undis- 

•  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Sir  C.  Wager,  March  7th,  1727. 
King's  MSS. 
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turbetl  nitli  a  work  nithin  the  reach  of  his  cannon, 
he  would  have  deserved  a  very  severe  censure." 

The  Sjjaniards  opened  the  siege  under  gl(x)my 
auspices.  Tlic  expeditioimty  army  was  ilUprepared 
to  carry  on  lalrariuus  and  extensive  fipcnitions,  the 
artillery  was  deficient,  fascines,  timber,  and  luateriala 
for  coustructing  the  batteries  were  wanting,  and,  what 
was  of  even  graver  consequence,  differences  arose 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  cx[>cilition. 

An  impn-asion  had  prevailed  from  the  very  com* 
mencement  that  the  entcqmsc  was  quixotic,  and 
woidd  prove  disastrous ;  and  a  nicniorial  had  been 
addn'-ssed  to  the  king  by  most  of  the  principal  olHcera 
of  the  anny,  representing  the  folly  of  entering  iiptm 
an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  with  such  deficient 
means. 

Among  the  most  dissatisfied  were,  the  Count  de 
Ghmes,  Don  Lucas  Spinola,  Don  Francisco  Bibadeo, 
Don  Tomas  Idiaquez,  and  Don  Froapero  Verboom, 
chief  of  the  artillery.  These  men  did  not  conceal 
their  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  enterprise, 
which  they  ridiculed  as  impossible ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  conciliatory  efforts  of  the  Count  of 
Montemar,  and  the  tact  and  firmness  of  Las  Torres, 
these  disputes  would  have  brought  premature  disaster 
upon  the  army. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  the 
enemy  opened  fire  upon  the  squadron  in  the  bay. 


r 
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from  a  battery  at  Piinta  Mala.  Two  shot  struck  the 
"  Portland,"  but  the  rest  of  the  fleet  were  too  distant 
to  receive  any  damage. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  February,  instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  the  army  in  the  following  general 
order. 

"  Marquis  Spinola,  general  of  the  day ;  Rodrigo 
Pelalta,  the  Marquis  de  la  Torre,  major-general  of  the 
trenches ;  officers  of  the  piquet,  Don  Francis  Carilla 
Casabeo,  Estorga  and  Juan  Dios : — By  divine  assist- 
ance this  day  is  to  be  put  in  execution  the  opening 
of  our  works  and  batteries  against  the  garrison  from 
the  Devil's  Tower  through  the  centre  of  the  sands  to 
the  western  beach. 

"  The  parade  of  arms  is  to  be  estabhshed  on  the 
eastern  beach  near  the  Grenoese  Cove,  the  men  from 
which  are  to  communicate  with  each  other  as  far  as 
the  battery  nearest  to  them,  and  the  remainder  are 
to  lie  in  the  main  trench  for  a  guard.  The  troops  to 
mount  in  the  trenches  are  the  battalions  following : 
Spanish  Guards     .  .       .  .       1st  batt. 

Valloons       1st  batt. 

First  regt.  of  Granada.     First  regt.  of  Naples. 
And  the  regiment  of  Flanders. 
All  under  the  conduct  of  Marquis  Spinola. 

"  The  said  battalions  are  to  stand  to  their  arms, 
without  beat  of  drum,  exactly  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  to  march  in  front  of  the  Spanish 
brigade,  and  from  thence  to  their  respective  guards 
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whereto  they  shall  be  detached,  and  there  strictly 
observe  the  orders  that  shall  be  given  them  for  their 
march  under  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A  quarter  guard 
only  to  be  left  in  camp  to  take  care  of  their  tents. 

''The  Grenadier  companies  are  to  be  formed  in 
front  of  the  detachment  to  cover  their  movements. 
1200  workmen  to  be  warned  to  parade  at  the  same 
time  at  the  park  of  artiUery  and  there  receive  their 
tools.  The  brigadier-general  to  run  his  trench  from 
the  Genoese  Cove  till  he  joins  the  situation  of  the 
first  battery. 

**  One  colonel  and  300  men  to  proceed  from  the 
Devil's  Tower  to  the  battery,  in  front  of  them  are  to 
march  100  Grenadiers.  50  French  dragoons  and  40 
horse,  to  remain  at  the  western  beach,  to  observe  any 
attack  that  may  be  made." 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  the  Span- 
iards, under  General  Spinola,  opened  the  trenches  on 
the  night  of  the  22nd,  the  first  parallel  running  from 
the  Devil's  Tower  on  the  eastern  beach  along  the  base 
of  the  Rock,  to  the  inundation.  The  operations  were 
carried  on  by  five  battalions  of  foot,  a  brigade  of 
engineers,  and  1000  workmen.  At  daybreak  on  the 
23rd,  the  English  discovered  the  near  approach  of  the 
enemy,  and  opened  upon  them  with  a  heavy  fire  of 
artiller)',  musketry,  shells,  and  grenades. 

Observing  that  their  eastern  flank  was  entirely 
unprotected.  Sir  Charles  Wager  sent  the  Tiger  and 
the  Diu^ley   galley  round  to  the  eastward  of  the 

13 
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Rock,  with  orders  to  rake,  if  possible,  the  enemy's 
trenches. 

The  same  night  that  these  two  vessels  went  to 
their  station,  the  Spaniards  advanced  2000  men  close 
up  under  the  northern  face  of  the  Rock,  screened  from 
the  batteries,  but  exposed  to  fire  from  the  sea.  When 
day  broke,  these  men  were  discovered  by  the  ships, 
which  had  already  anchored  off  the  shore. 

Afraid  to  retreat  over  the  open  ground,  they 
huddled  themselves  together  behind  the  low  banks  of 
sand  or  crept  under  shelter  of  the  projecting  rocks. 
From  these  hiding-places  they  were  quickly  dislodged 
by  the  garrison,  who  from  the  heights  above  flung 
showers  of  shells,  hand  grenades,  and  stones,  while, 
as  they  were  driven  from  their  concealment,  a  murder- 
ous fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the  Tiger  and 
the  Dursley.  They  at  length  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
retreat,  but  not  until  they  had  suffered  immense  losses. 
Having  thus  dearly  discovered  his  weak  point,  Las 
Torres  repaired  his  error,  and  threw  up  a  powerful 
battery  of  10  gims  to  command  the  anchorage  off 
the  eastern  shore.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Tiger  and  Dursley,  the  work  was  quickly  finished, 
and  so  well  was  it  served  that  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
guns  opened  the  ships  were  driven  off  and  compelled 
to  return  to  the  bay. 

The  attack  during  this  siege  was  directed  exclu- 
sively against  the  north  front  and  defences  of  the  Rock, 
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from  the  extremity  of  the  old  mole  to  Willis's 
battery. 

The  defences  along  this  line  consisted  of  the 
Land  Port  curtain,  Willis's,  the  castle  battery,  north 
bastion,  and  the  gmis  on  the  old  mole.  Most  of  the 
ordnance  was  old  and  worn  out,  and  more  casualties 
occurred  during  the  siege  from  the  bursting  of  the 
guns  than  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

On  the  25th  the  first  parallel  was  completed. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  from  the  fortress, 
the  Spaniards  rapidly  increased  their  works.  A 
battery  was  constructed  on  the  western  beach,  which 
opened  on  the  old  mole  head ;  another  of  eight  guns, 
near  the  old  wind-mill,  which  was  directed  against  the 
principal  wall  of  the  Land  Port,  and  also  swept  a  por- 
tion of  the  bay;  and  to  the  left  of  this  was  a 
most  powerful  work  containing  eight  guns  and  12 
mortars.* 

During  these  operations  the  losses  on  both  sides 

*  The  daily  guards  and  pickets  mounted  by  the  garrison 
during  the  siege  averaged  1200  rank  and  file,  stationed  at  the 
following  posts. 

Rock  Guard,  Water  Port, 

Middle  Hill,  Land  Port, 

Willis's  Battery,  New  Mole, 

Signal  House,  Europa  Advance, 

South  Port,  Great  Europa, 

Castle  G^to,  Quarter  Guards, 

3Iain  Guard,  King's  Lines, 

Lino  Wall,  Prince's  Lines, 

Esplanade  Picket,  Castle  Picket. 

13  • 
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were  small.  The  enemy  had  but  nine  men  killed  in 
the  24  hours,  and  the  casualties  within  the  walls  were 
insignificant. 

The  siege  works  were  pressed  forward  with 
remarkable  rapidity;  1000  men  were  constantly 
labouring  in  the  trenches,  and  on  the  3rd  of  March 
the  second  parallel  was  completed.  On  the  same  day 
a  battery  mounting  22  guns  was  unmasked,  200 
paces  nearer  to  the  Rock ;  and  at  300  yards'  distance 
from  the  King's  Lines  a  powerful  mortar  battery  was 
completed. 

The  first  of  these  works  was  directed  against  the 
Land  Port  curtain,  between  the  bastions  of  San 
Pedro  and  San  Paul,  and  was  commanded  by  the 
Conde  de  Mariani.* 

A  steady  fire  was  maintained  by  the  garrison 
and  great  injury  was  done  to  the  enemy's  place 
d'armes  on  the  western  point  of  their  works  by  the 
explosion  of  small  mines  at  the  summit  of  the  Rock, 
which  hurled  masses  of  stony  fragments  into  the  in- 
trenchments  below. 

The  troops,  who  had  suffered  but  Utile,  were  busy 
mounting  ordnance  and  strengthening  their  works; 
one  officer  only,  Captain  Holman  of  the  artillery,  had 
been  killed,  and  a  few  guns  destroyed ;  the  garrison 
working  parties  consisted  of  1000  men,  formed  into 

•  "  Correct  Journal  of  an  Officer  during  the  Siege,"  BritiKh 
Museum.  Montero,  Uist.  de  Gibraltar.  James,  Hist.  Hercu- 
lean Straits  (1775).  Official  Journal  of  the  Siege,  Madrid,  1727. 
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two  divisions,  one  of  500  for  the  day,  the  other  for 
the  night.  These  men  received  sixpence  per  diem 
extra  pay,  and  were  assisted  by  the  Jews,  who  were 
employed  in  taking  amnranition  to  the  batteries  and 
clearing  the  ditch  of  the  rabbish  beaten  down  from 
the  upper  works  by  the  enemy's  shot ;  these  miforton- 
ate  Israelites  received  no  pay,  and  for  some  time  were 
utterly  useless,  being  paralysed  with  terror  when  under 
fire.  The  working  parties  were  overlooked  by  officers 
of  the  line,  acting  as  assistant  engineers ;  the  latter 
received  2s.  6d,  a  day,  and  were  exempt  firom  all 
other  duty.  They  were  relieved  every  12  hours,  and 
it  was  their  business  to  see  that  the  orders  of  the  chief 
engineer  were  properly  executed. 

On  the  last  day  of  February,  the  fleet  under  Sir 
Charles  Wager  put  to  sea  and  sailed  to  the  westward. 
On  the  next  morning,  when  scarcely  clear  of  the 
Straits,  the  admiral  fell  in  with  a  transport  bound  for 
Gibraltar,  and  having  on  board  two  companies  of 
Colonel  Haye's  regiment ;  fearful  lest  the  vessel  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy's  cruisers,  Sir  Charles 
shifted  the  troops  on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  waited 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  send  them  forward.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  while  cruising  outside  the  Straits, 
a  prize,  mounting  28  guns,  and  laden  with  wine, 
oil,  brandy,  and  iron,  was  captured.  The  troops 
were  again  transferred  to  this  ship  and  sent  on  to 
Gibraltar. 

During  the  first  week  in  March,  heavy  rain  set  in. 
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which  damaged  the  trenches  and  hindered  the  works 
of  the  besiegers.  The  enemy  now  began  to  experi- 
ence the  difficulty  of  maintaining  their  communication 
with  the  interior  and  regulating  the  arrival  of  sup- 
plies.  Ammunition  had  to  come  from  Malaga,  over 
roads  which  in  stormy  weather  were  almost  impassable. 
Gunpowder  was  conveyed  in  waggons,  each  waggon 
drawn  by  10  mules.  Cannon-shot  manufactured 
at  Barcelona  reached  Malaga  by  sea,  and  from  thence 
had  to  be  dragged  across  the  mountains  to  the  camp. 

By  the  10th  of  the  month  the  batteries  were 
approached  within  100  paces  of  the  Rock,  and  fix)m  a 
work  mounting  12  guns  a  heavy  and  damaging  fire 
was  kept  up  upon  the  north  bastion  and  old  mole. 
At  this  time  information  was  received  from  a  deserter 
that  the  enemy  was  attempting  to  run  a  mine  into 
the  Rock  under  Willis's  and  Queen  Anne's  batteries. 
The  fire  from  these  works  had  caused  the  greatest 
annoyance  to  the  enemy,  situated  as  they  were  upon  a 
commanding  height  facing  the  north,  and  having  an 
extensive  range  over  the  lines  and  trenches.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  natural  cave,  capable  of  holding  about 
20  men.  Las  Torres  proposed  to  excavate  a  mine 
imder  the  batteries,  and  thus  to  destroy  them. 

When  the  nature  of  this  limestone  rock  is  consi- 
dered, it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  folly  of  this 
attempt.  After  long  and  dangerous  labour,  the  mine 
had  advanced  but  a  few  feet,  and  although  the  work 
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was  continued  till  tlic  end  of  the  siege.,  it  was  never 
made  nse  of. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  enemy  threw 
up  another  battel^  within  musket-shot  of  the  Land 
Fort  gate. 

Oa  the  17th,  the  Colchester  man-of-war  airived, 
bringing  a  company  and  a  half  of  Colonel  Haye's  regi- 
ment, and  on  the  20th,  a  frigate  of  42  guns,  cap- 
tured  by  the  Royal  Oak,  eamu  in.  'I'lie  aaiiic  day  two 
of  our  men-of-war  and  a  frigate  anehored  on  the  east 
coast  near  the  Tower  of  Chullera  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Guadiaro,  and  fired  upon  the  barges  bring- 
ing fascines  to  the  camp.  Fe-aring  that  we  intended 
io  seize  the  post,  from  whence  we  might  have  set  firo 
to  the  stores  of  gabions  and  fascines,  the  Spaniards 
sent  two  companies  of  Grenadiers  and  a  detachment 
of  horse  to  prevent  a  landing. 

By  the  31st  several  most  formidable  works  were 
completed.  But  an  entry  in  the  official  journal  of 
the  siege  at  this  time  shows  that  the  Spaniards 
were  beginning  to  experience  the  difficulties  of  their 
position : — * 

"  Desertion,"  it  says,  "  becomes  very  considerable, 
the  troops  greatly  diminished  by  siekness.  Some 
fresh  troops  are  coming  from  Malaga  to  ease  those  in 
camp,  who  arc  greatly  fatigued  by  hard  duty ;  no 
sally  yet  made  from  the  town,  as  the  constant  rains 

•  Official  Journal  of  the  Siege,  Madrid,  1727. 
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have  hindered  the  advance  of  our  works,  and  it  is 
supposed  they  thought  their  artillery  suflScient  to  check 
our  progress.  We  have  yet  dismounted  only  three 
of  their  cannon  on  the  curtain,  and  deserters  say  they 
have  not  had  above  1 5  men  killed  yet." 

On  the  7th  April,  the  Torbay,  80  guns,  came 
into  the  bay,  bringing  Colonel  Middleton's  and  six 
companies  of  Colonel  Haye's  regiment.  Several  ord- 
nance store-ships  came  under  her  convoy,  laden  with 
provisions  and  bringing  many  officers  for  the  garrison. 
The  same  afternoon  Sir  C.  Wager  arrived  with  his 
fleet.  About  this  time  a  terrific  storm  arose,  with 
heavy  rain,  which  destroyed  much  of  the  enemy's 
work,  carrying  away  the  traverses,  inundating  the 
trenches,  and  even  tearing  down  in  the  mighty  torrent 
that  flowed  from  the  mountain  the  strongest  parapets 
of  the  batteries. 

The  effect  of  this  deluge  was  disastrous  to  the 
besiegers.  The  trenches  were  untenable,  their  guns 
dismoimted,  and  their  cover  destroyed.  For  same 
days  the  enemy  were  engaged  draining  the  trenches, 
repairing  the  damaged  works,  and  labouring  to  cover 
their  men  from  the  heavy  fire  of  the  mortars.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion,  General  Clayton  ordered 
every  gim  to  open,  and  so  harassing  was  the  fire 
that  their  working  parties  were  compelled  to  desist 
from  labour  by  day,  and  carry  on  the  saps  after  dark. 

On  the  21st  April,  the  Solebay  arrived  with 
four  transports  from  Minorca,  having  on  board  Colonel 
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Cosbj,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Montague,  Major  Leigh- 
ton,  and  a  detachment  of  eight  captains,  eight  lieu- 
tcnaiits,  eight  ensigns,  and  435  men  to  recruit  the 
garrison. 

Up  to  this  time  no  sortie  had  been  made  upon  the 
enemy's  works,  the  heavy  rains  and  consequent  dam- 
age to  the  trenches,  and  the  slackness  of  the  tire,  ren- 
dering it  unnecessary.  On  the  26th  April,  however, 
General  Clayton,  cflusideriiig  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  iutiict  great  loss  on  the  enemy  if  he  could  induee 
them  to  leave  the  trenches,  arranged  that  a  fuint 
attack  should  be  made  at  night  upon  their  Unc«, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  tremendous  hrc  should  be 
opened  upon  them  from  all  the  north  batteries. 

Accordingly,  that  night  when  the  moon  was  full, 
two  parties  of  10  men,  each  in  charge  of  two  sergeants, 
left  the  covered  way  at  Land  Port,  and  marched,  one 
party  along  the  western  beach,  the  other  under 
the  foot  of  the  Rock.  These  men  had  orders  to  dis- 
chai^  their  fire-arms  at  a  certain  point,  and  then  to 
retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible  back  to  the  covered 
way. 

It  was  expected  that  the  Spaniards  hearing  the 
shots  would  apprehend  a  sortie  from  the  garrison,  and 
would  rush  to  arms  and  advance  from  the  trenches, 
when  upon  a  signal  from  two  howitzers  below  the 
north  bastion,  every  gun  or  mortar  was  to  open  upon 
them ;  unfortunately,  however,  the  bombardiers  in 
charge  of  the  howitzers  fired  without  orders,  and  be- 
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fore  the  two  parties  under  the  sergeants  had  dis- 
charged their  pieces;  consequently,  though  all  the 
batteries  on  the  Rock  facing  the  north  front  poured 
in  a  heavy  fire,  the  enemy  kept  under  cover  and  only 
lost  three  men. 

On  the  Ist  May  the  Prince  Frederic  arrived 
bringing  Lord  Portmore,  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  Lord 
Mark  Kerr,  a  battalion  of  the  first  regiment  of  Guards 
under  Colonel  Guise  and  Colonel  Clayton's  regiment. 
Several  volunteers  accompanied  Lord  Portmore,  among 
whom  were  Lord  James  Cavendish,  Lord  Heniy 
Beauclerck,  Lord  Charles  Hay,  and  Viscount  Coote. 
The  old  Earl  of  Portmore,  who  for  40  years  had  held 
the  rank  of  colonel,  was  in  England  at  the  time  the 
siege  commenced,  but  hearing  that  the  operations 
before  Gibraltar  were  likely  to  be  protracted,  he 
chivalrously  declined  to  plead  his  age  and  infirmities 
as  an  excuse  for  evading  his  duty,  but  prepared  to 
sail  and  take  up  his  command.  He  left  Portsmouth 
in  March,  in  the  "  Prince  Frederic,"  70  gims,  accom- 
panied by  the  "  Yarmouth,"  70  guns,  the  "  Torbay," 
80,  and  the  Pool  fire-ship,  and  arrived,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  1st  May. 

On  board  the  transports  were  1 0  companies  of  the 
first  foot  Guards  (who  had  been  drawn  by  lot),  under 
command  of  the  following  oflScers, — Colonel  Price, 
Colonel  Hastings,  Colonel  Meyrick,  Colonel  Pearson, 
Colonel  Dimcombe,  Colonel  Guni'ood,  Colonel  Treby, 
Colonel  Brown,  Colonel  Oughton,  and  Colonel  Wil- 
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liamsoD.  Colonel  Treby,  it  is  related,  did  not  embark, 
I»referring  rather  to  resign  his  commissioo,  and  his 
place  was  supplied  by  Colonel  Onslow.  These  rein- 
forcements raised  the  number  of  troops  in  the  gar- 
rison to  about  5000  men,  composed  of  the  following 
regiments. 


Slirngtli 

Gunners       

.       200 

Ist  regiment  of  Guards 

672 

5tli  or  Genera]  Pearec's  regiment  . 

.      432 

ISth  or  Lord  Mark  Kerr's 

.      434 

14th  or  General  Clayton's  .. 

640 

20th  or  Colonel  Egerlon's  . . 

.      415 

26th  or  Colonel  Middleton's 

394 

26th  or  Colonel  Anstrnther's 

396 

29tl\  or  Colonel  Disney's     .  . 

35S 

80th  or  Major.General  Bisset's     . 

.      879 

34th  or  Colonel  Haye's        ..       . 

388 

39th  or  Brigadier  Newton's 

293 

Detachment  frtim  Minorca 

480 

Making  a  total,  inclusive  of  non-conuuissioned 
officers,  of  5481. 


During  the  ensuing  week,  the  enemy  having  com- 
pleted four  gigantic  batteries,  armed  with  the  finest 
brass  artillery,  a  terrific  fire  was  opened  all  along  the 
line ;  so  magnificently  grand  was  this  bombardment, 
previously  tmcqualled  in  the  history  of  artilleiy,  that 
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"  for  some  time,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  we  seemed  to 
live  in  flames/'* 

Attempts,  feeble  in  comparison  to  the  resistless 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  that  tore  over  the  walls  of  the 
fortress,  were  made  to  check  this  murderous  fire  in 
vain,  guns  were  everywhere  dismounted,  and  as 
quickly  as  they  were  replaced  were  again  destroyed. 
In  vain  the  men  with  undaunted  courage  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  ramparts  and  worked  to  repair  the 
shattered  parapets,  the  heavy  shot  tore  away  whole 
tons  of  earth  and  buried  the  guns  beneath  the  ruins. 
Butts  filled  with  sand  and  bound  with  fascines,  were 
heaped  together  as  some  covering  for  the  artillery, 
but  they  were  no  sooner  in  position  than  they  were 
swept  away.  For  fourteen  days  700  shot  per  hour 
were  thrown  into  the  fortress,  and  92  gims  and  72 
mortars  were  in  constant  play,  f 

To  this  formidable  armament,  the  garrison  could 
oppose  only  60  guns ;  viz.  21  on  the  Grand  Battery, 
23  on  the  Old  Mole,  nine  at  Willis's,  and  five  in 
the  battery  at  the  side  of  the  Moorish  castle.  There 
were  135  mortars  and  cohoms  in  the  place,  but  only 

♦  Journal  of  an  Officer  (1727). 

t  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  difierence  in  the  power  of 
artillery  1 30  years  ago  and  of  the  cannon  of  the  present  day. 
In  1727,  nearly  all  the  guns  in  Willis's  were  six-pounders,  and 
in  the  journal  of  the  siege  it  is  mentioned  that  a  three-pounder 
in  Queen  Anne*s  battery  did  great  execution  in  the  enemy's 
works. 
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a  portion  of  these  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
enemy's  lines.* 

By  the  20th  the  enemy's  artiUeiy  began  to  expe- 
rience the  effects  of  this  rapid  firing.  The  brass  guns 
drooped  at  the  muzzle,  and  the  iron  ordnance  in 
many  instances  biurst.  The  fire  then  slackened 
nq)idly,  until  at  length  only  19  guns  were  in  play. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  respite  the  governor  em- 
ployed the  garrison  day  and  night,  restoring  the 
shattered  defences,  clearing  the  ditch  at  Land  Port, 
fining  in  the  breaches,  and  repairing  the  embrasures. 
So  efficiently  and  rapidly  were  these  works  executed, 
that  in  a  few  days  13  new  guns  were  ready  to  open, 
and  upwards  of  1 00  mortars  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  most  formidable  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  While 
the  English  had  thus  successfiiUy  met  the  crushing 
bombardment  which  had  been  expected  to  command 
a  surrender,  and  were  preparing  for  a  final  struggle, 
the  Spaniards  had  shot  their  last  bolt,  and  foimd 
themselves  in  a  position  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
danger.  Their  artiUery  and  ammunition  had  been 
recklessly  exhausted.  The  roads  of  the  interior  were 
impassable,  and  no  reinforcement  could  reach  the 
camp.  Provisions  were  becoming  scarce,  the  wea- 
ther was  inclement,  and  they  were  threatened  with  a 
destnictive  cannonade  from  the  fortress.  Impressed 
with   the  hopelessness  of  continuing  the  siege,  all 

*  Out  of  the  60  guns  in  position  at  the  commencement  of 
the  bombardment  23  were  dismounted  in  seven  days. 
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the  general  officers  united  in  a  representation  to 
the  Conde  de  Las  Torres,  that  unless  His  Catholic 
Majesty  would  reinforce  the  army  to  the  number  of 
25,000  men,  Gibraltar  could  not  be  taken. 

Observing  the  embarrassment  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  governor  harassed  them  with  a  fire  which  almost 
equalled  the  terrible  bombardment  of  the  enemy. 
A  supply  of  ammunition  opportunely  arrived  from 
England,  and  by  the  end  of  May  the  gims  of  the  gar- 
rison had  gained  a  complete  ascendency  over  the 
besiegers. 

In  the  "  Journal  of  an  Officer,  kept  during  the 
Siege,"  are  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  occurrences 
within  the  walls.  Referring  to  the  expeditious 
manner  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  bury  the  dead» 
to  prevent  their  "being  oflfensive  or  infectious,"  he 
says : — 

"  But  we  had  like  to  have  been  a  little  too  hasty 
with  a  private  man  of  Colonel  Clayton's  regiment^ 
who  going  off  duty  fell  down  on  the  way  to  his 
quarters,  and  seemed  to  all  appearance  dead ;  a  few 
hours  after  which  we  wrapped  him  in  a  cloth  or 
blanket,  or  what  first  came  to  hand,  as  the  custom 
was,  and  had  him  away  to  the  sands,  that  warm  repo* 
sitory  of  all  his  fellows.  We  had  dug  the  hole  and 
were  just  tumbling  him  in,  when,  not  liking  his  usage, 
he  fell  a  grumbling,  upon  which  we  immediately 
opened  the  wrapper,  and  giving  him  air  he  revived. 
Upon  this  he  was  lugged  back  to  the  hospital,  and  he 
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fived  for  four-and-twcnty  hours  after,  when,  bemg  sure 
of  him,  we  reconsigned  him  to  his  former  apartment 
and  heard  no  more  of  him." 

The  famous  Duke  of  Wharton  joined  the  Spaniards 
dunng  the  siege. 

"  Being  come  to  the  camp,"  says  the  offiner,  "  they 
peisuaded  him  to  go  into  the  trenches,  which  one  day 
he  ventured  to  do,  having  prepared  himself  by  some- 
thing more  than  his  usual  ({iiantity  of  liquor,  and  ho 
met  with  an  accident  that  determined  him  not  to  run 
a  Kcond  risk  nf  that  nature.  A  piece  of  shell  took 
him  upon  his  instep  and  laid  bis  foot  open  to  the 
Teiy  heel.  This  was  a  desperate  wound,  and  'twas 
once  thought  would  have  cost  him  his  foot."* 

Here  is  another  anecdote,  of  a  soldier  more  than 
ordinarily  particular  regarding  the  disposal  of  his 
remains. 

"  One  of  our  private  men  had  been  bo  frugal  as  to 
muster  up  203.,  and  he  was  the  only  one  among  the 
deceased  who  had  the  favour  of  a  coffin  allowed  him ; 
he  begged  hard  for  it,  indeed,  with  his  dying  bieath, 
and,  the  will  of  the  defunct  being  fulfilled  forl7«.  Gd., 
his  brother  executor  generously  spent  the  remaining 
2s,  Od.  among  his  comrades  in  honour  of  the  testa- 
tor. He  had  prayers  said  over  him  by  a  parson  too, 
being  a  man  of  substance.  Had  he  been  a  poor  rogue 
he  might  have  been  slipt  in  without,  or  at  most  been 
obhged  to  an  Amen-raan  for  it." 

•  Siege,  1727.    JounuJ  of  an  OBScer.    Britiah  Moaeum. 
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By  the  beginning  of  June  the  Earl  of  Portmore  had 
perfected  his  arrangements  for  the  final  bombardment 
of  the  enemy's  lines. 

One  hundred  guns  were  in  position,  and  countless 
mortars  occupied  commanding  situations  on  the 
heights. 

On  the  8rd  of  June,  this  mass  of  ordnance  opened 
upon  the  Spanish  batteries,  and  so  crushing  was  the 
fire  that  not  a  single  gim  replied.  Early  in  the  day 
the  trenches  were  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  parapets 
were  in  flames,  and  the  magazines  blown  up.  Amidst 
these  disasters  there  were  instances  when  the  enemy 
displayed  a  noble  courage ;  a  rocket  from  Willis's 
having  set  fire  to  Valdasor's  battery,  the  gabions  were 
soon  a  mass  of  flames,  and  the  magazine  was  threat- 
ened. The  artillerymen  seeing  the  danger  fled,  but 
a  captain  of  cavalry,  Juan  Manrique,  who  was  in  the 
trenches  as  a  volunteer,  called  a  few  men  together, 
and,  regardless  alike  of  the  scorching  blaze  and  the 
showers  of  grape  poured  in  firom  the  guns  of  the  fort- 
ress, rushed  into  the  work,  and  heaping  the  loose  sand 
upon  the  burning  parapets  succeeded  in  smothering  the 
flames.  Although  the  first  day's  fire  had  driven  the 
enemy  from  the  forts,  the  bombardment  was  still  unre- 
mittingly kept  up,  until  the  whole  line  of  batteries  was 
completely  destroyed.  Numerous  deserters  found 
their  way  into  the  fortress,  and  gave  lamentable  ac- 
counts of  the  sufferings  of  the  troops.     Sickness  was 
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canyiog  off  its  thousands,  and  each  day  increased  the 
horrora  of  want. 

Sucli  was  tlie  state  of  the  besiegers,  when  on  the 
23rdof  Jnne  a  courier  arrived  in  the  campof  San  Roque, 
bringing  despatches  for  the  Conde  de  las  Tonxia  and  a 
letter  for  the  Earl  of  Portmore,  which  latterwas  conveyed 
into  the  garrison  by  Colonel  Lncy  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 

At  iO  at  night  the  colonel  left  the  advanced 
trenches,  and  on  being  challenged  replied  that  he  had 
despatches  for  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  but  the 
officer  at  the  guard  refused  to  admit  him,  and  threat- 
ened to  fire  on  hini  if  he  did  not  instantly  retire. 
Shortly  aft«Twards  he  again  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  trench,  lieating  »  drum,  ttounding  a  trumpet,  and 
disphtying  hymhols  of  a  tmoe.  lie  wa«  then  admitted 
into  the  town,  when  he  announced  the  important  in- 
telligence that  a  suspension  of  hostilities  had  been 
agreed  to,  and  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  signed 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  several  powers.  The 
following  morning  Colonel  Roche  proceeded  to  the 
camp  at  St  Roque  to  confer  with  Count  de  las  Torres, 
and  on  his  return  to  the  town  a  suspension  of  amu 
was  declared,  in  the  following  terms. 

Article  I. 
That  there  shall  be  a   reciprocal  suspension   of 
arms  between  the  Spanish  army  and  the  English  gar- 
risoD  of  Gibraltar  till  the  preliminaries  of  a  general 
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peace  (which  it  is  hoped  will  be  brought  to  a  success*^ 
ful  issue)  are  ratified. 

Article  11. 

The  garrison  shall  continue  in  the  town  without 
any  correspondence  with  the  Spanish  troops,  who  till 
further  orders  shall  continue  to  mount  the  trenches 
without  committing  any  hostilities. 

Article  III. 

The  colonel  of  the  guard  in  the  trenches  shall  bo 
permitted  to  go  into  the  town  to  see  that  no  reparations 
are  made  during  the  suspension  of  arms  to  the  works 
that  are  ruined,  and  that  no  new  intrenchments  are 
made. 

Article  IV. 

An  officer  of  the  garrison  shall  have  permission  to 
view  the  trenches,  which  shall  remain  in  the  condition 
that  they  now  are. 

Article  V. 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  coast  of 
Perigil,  and  any  person  so  doing  will  be  fired  upon 
both  &om  the  forts  of  the  moimtains  and  the  trenches. 

Article  VI. 

No  person  whatever  shall  be  permitted  to  go  into 
the  country  without  a  passport  firom  the  captain- 
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general  of  the  Spanish  army  or  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  on  duty  in  the  trenches:  and  all  corre- 
spondence  shall  be  forbidden  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 

During  the  progress  of  the  siege  a  conspiracy  was 
detected  among  some  Moors  and  Jews  within  the 
waUs,  to  seize  upon  the  gates,  and  by  a  preconcerted 
arrangement  open  them  to  the  Spaniards.  Narrating 
the  story  of  this  treacheay ,  an  officer  says,  ^  Two  Moors, 
the  chief  agents  of  the  Spaniards,  were  found  guilty, 
and  were  put  to  death  and  afterwards  iSayed ;  their 
skins  were  then  nailed  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  where 
they  appeared  in  the  same  proportion  as  when  alnre, 
and  being  large,  gigantic  fellows,  as  the  Moors  in 
general  are,  they  were  horrid  ghastly  spectacles. 

**  The  best  part  of  them  were  remaining  when  we 
came  away.  Nature  had  sent  them  into  the  world 
with  their  hides  tanned,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  is  very  intense  at  Gibraltar,  could  add  but 
little  to  their  original  dusk ;  but  it  had  so  hardened 
them  that  they  soon  seemed  equally  solid  with  the  gates 
themselves.  After  the  siege  they  were  much  lessened 
by  the  curiosity  of  our  people,  who  cut  out  a  great 
many  pieces  of  them  to  bring  to  England,  one  of 
which,  to  gratify  our  readers,  may  be  seen  at  Mr 
Warner's,  the  publisher  of  this  treatise." 

The  losses  experienced  by  the  garrison  during  the 
siege  were  comparatively  small ;  viz. — 

Five  officers  killed  and  wounded. 

14  • 
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Rank  and  File. 

Killed,  69 ;  wounded,  207 ;   died  of  wounds  and 
sickness,  49 ;    Total,  361.     Deserted,  17. 

The  casualties  in  the  Spanish  army  were, — 

Officers. 
KiUed,  15.  Wounded,  42. 

Rank  and  File. 
Killed,  846.  Wounded,  1119. 

Deserted,  875. 
Died  of  sickness,  or  invalids,  upwards  of  5000. 
The  ammunition  expended  by  the  garrison  during 
the  siege  was  as  follows : — 

Guns.  Bounds. 

32-Pounder  3,370 

24  „  3,142 

18  „  7,063 

16  „  800 

12  „  8,175 

9  „  547 

8  „  28 

6  „  10,602 

4  „  11,502 

3  „  6,534 

2  „  1.181 

1  „  6 


Total  52,950 


23  mortars  were  rendered  unserviceable ;  14  being 
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of  brass,  the  rest  of  iron,  73  guns  were  destroyed, 
seven  of  which  were  brass. 

The  events  of  this  siege  established  the  fact  that, 
m  the  land  side  at  least,  Gibraltar  was  impregnable. 
Dariog  the  early  part  of  the  operations  the  defences 
mfiered  considerably,  and  the  fire  from  the  garrison 
was  consequently  weak  and  comparatively  harmless  ; 
but  as  tiie  siege  progressed,  the  energy  of  the  English 
developed  itself,  and  so  many  fresh  works  were  [iro- 
jected  and  completed,  so  many  guns  mounted,  and 
such  a  store  of  ammunition  collected,  that,  as  long  as 
the  enemy  made  no  diversion  by  sea,  any  attack  from 
the  land  was  futile. 

When  tlie  aniiiatice  was  agreed  to,  the  fortress 
was  provisioned  and  preiiared  for  a  prolonged  and 
vigorous  defence,  when-as  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
long  been  losing  heart,  experienced  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  maintaining  their  ground  and  bringing  up 
their  guns  to  reply  to  the  fire  from  the  Rock. 

Their  ordnance,  which  was  mostly  of  brass, 
rapidly  became  unserviceable,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  replace  it.  Ammunition  too  had  been  squandered, 
and  the  hospitals  were  encumbered  with  the  sick  who 
had  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  exposure  in  the 
trenches  during  the  inclement  weather.  Some  Span- 
ish historians  have  flattered  their  country  with  the 
assurance  that  the  besieged  were  in  the  last  stage 
of  starvation  and  want,  and  that  a  hasty  armistice 
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was  concluded  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
English  Government  in  order  to  save  the  garrison 
from  the  alternative  of  a  surrender.  We  can  pardon 
such  historic  fables,  if  we  remember  that  when  Spain 
lost  Gibraltar  she  was  deprived  for  ever  of  the  bright- 
est jewel  in  her  crown. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


1727—1729. 


Though  hostiKties  ceased  on  the  28rd  June,  and 
Spain  had  apparently  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  anns, 
the  king  showed  such  an  evident  disinclination  to 
execute  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  that  upwards  of  two 
years  were  spent  in  bickerings  and  disreputable  and 
shifty  diplomacy,  before  the  articles  were  finally  agreed 
to  by  the  treaty  of  Seville.  Every  species  of  quibble 
was  raked  up  at  Madrid  to  prolong  the  dispute. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  "Prince 
Frederic,"  a  trading  ship  belonging  to  the  South  Sea 
Company,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  had  been  seized  at 
Vera  Cruz.  The  restoration  of  this  vessel  was  now 
insisted  upon  by  England,  and  as  steadily  refused  by 
Spain.  The  little  sore  opened  by  this  misunder- 
standing soon  spread  to  a  gangrenous  wound.  Be- 
sides this  impediment  to  peace,  the  Spaniards  refused 
to  quit  their  ground  before  the  Rock,  maintaining 
that  they  were  not  required  to  do  so  until  the  pre- 
liminaries had  been  executed.  Added  to  this,  the 
government  resorted  to  the  most  contemptible  devices 
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for  insulting  British  feelings,  by  intercepting  corre- 
spondence and  opening  despatches.  Negotiations  were 
rendered  more  complicated  by  the  absence  of  all  the 
foreign  ministers  from  Madrid,  except  the  Dutch  Am- 
bassador M.  Vandermere,  who  therefore  became  the  only 
channel  of  communication  with  the  court  of  Spain. 

From  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  Philip, 
or  rather  by  his  queen,  for  throughout  this  transac- 
tion she  was  the  principal  agent,  and  dictated  the 
course  of  action,  it  was  evident  that  Spain  had  ac- 
cepted the  preliminaries,  not  for  the  purpose  of  end- 
ing the  war,  but  to  gain  time  for  the  preparation  of 
greater  armaments.  One  great  object  that  she  had 
in  view  was  the  junction  of  her  fleet,  of  which  one 
portion  was  at  Corunna,  the  other  at  Cadiz.  With 
powerful  British  squadrons  hovering  on  the  coasts, 
this  junction  could  not  be  efiected,  but  when  a  truce 
had  closed  their  guns,  it  would  be  easy  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  suspecting  that  all  cor- 
respondence with  the  government  at  home  was  inter- 
cepted in  Spain,  Sir  C.  Wager  intimated  his  sus- 
picions to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  represented 
the  iniquity  of  such  a  system.  At  the  same  time  he 
wrote  to  Don  Francisco  de  Ribadeo,  then  in  command 
of  the  Spanish  camp,  on  the  subject,  and  proved  that 
four  letters  which  were  written  to  M.  Vandermere 
had  been  stopped.* 

•  Sir  C.  Wager  to  Don  F.  Eibadeo,  July  21, 1727. 
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Complaining  of  this  injustice  and  of  the  unreason- 
able conduct  of  the  Spanish  Government,  he  said :  — 

'*  If  it  be  expected  not  only  that  the  garrison 
should  be  reduced,  but  that  the  squadron  under  my 
command  return  home  and  leave  Gibraltar  besieged 
(the  relief  of  which  was  the  only  cause  of  our  com- 
ing),  all  the  world  must  think  that  it  is  the  most 
extraordinary  explanation  of  the  articles  that  ever  was 
heard  of,  and  I  am  sure  will  never  be  so  understood 
by  me  except  I  receive  orders  firom  the  king  my  master 
so  to  understand  them,  which  I  dare  say  I  never 
shall.  And  as  my  letters  and  papers  are  either  inter- 
cepted or  stopt,  or  else  not  permitted  to  pass  freely, 
I  cannot  but  suspect  that  His  Catholic  Majesty  has 
no  inclination  to  continue  even  the  present  cessation, 
especially  as  I  have  never  received  from  Admiral 
Castagneta  any  assurance  that  he  has  received  orders 
to  observe  the  cessation." 

This  remonstrance  produced  but  slight  eflfect: 
Ribadeo  replied,  disavowing  any  knowledge  of  the 
alleged  breaches  of  good  faith,  and  insisting  upon  the 
anxiety  of  the  king  his  master  to  comply  punctiliously 
with  the  sense  of  the  preliminaries.  A  month  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  a  fresh  cause  of  complaint 
arose,  which  might  reasonably  have  resulted  in  a 
renewal  of  hostilities. 

In  August  Sir  Charles  Wager  received  informa- 
tion that  the  Spanish  fleet,  taking  advantage  of  the 
armistice,  had  sailed  from  Conmna,  with  the  intention 
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of  forming  a  junction  with  the  squadron  at  Cadiz. 
Immediately  this  intelligence  reached  him,  he  sent 
remonstrances  to  Ribadeo,  who  in  reply  gave  the  most 
solemn  assurances  that  the  ships  had  gone  to  Cadis 
for  the  purpose  of  being  disarmed.  Notwithstanding 
the  cessation  of  arms,  Sir  Charles  was  in  doubt  whe- 
ther he  should  not  intercept  the  fleet  on  its  passage ; 
he  contented  himself,  however,  with  cruising  off  Cape 
Spartel,  and  sent  Captain  Falkingham,  in  the  **  Prince 
Frederic/'  to  look  into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  watch 
the  movements  of  the  Spanish  vessels. 

Captain  Falkingham  reported  that  a  fleet  of  19 
sail  of  the  line  lay  at  anchor,  including  seven  ships 
from  Corunna,  that  a  French  squadron  of  12  sail 
was  also  ready  for  sea,  and  that  rumours  were  in 
circulation  of  a  secret  expedition  being  prepared. 
Alarmed  at  this  intelligence.  Admiral  Wager  again 
wrote  to  Ribadeo,  reminding  him  of  the  positive  assur* 
ance  which  he  had  made  upon  his  word  of  honour 
that  the  Corunna  squadron  would  be  disarmed  up<m 
its  arrival  at  Cadiz.  Too  late  the  admiral  discovered  that 
he  had  been  duped  by  a  premeditated  and  deliberate 
falsehood,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  pressed  upon  tiie 
Spanish  general  the  obligation  of  a  pUghted  honour. 
Such  flimsy  ties  were  neither  recognized  nor  under- 
stood, and  the  fleet  remained  at  Cadiz,  ready  prepared 
for  sea.* 

While  the  Spanish  Government  pursued  this  irritat- 

*  Correspondence  of  Sir  C.  Wager.    King's  MSS. 
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ing  line  of  conduct  before  Gibraltar,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  becoming  clamorous  for  some  decisive  term- 
ination to  the  precarious  truce.  An  armistice  which 
required  the  continuation  of  immense  armaments, 
was  even  more  expensive  to  the  nation  than  an  act- 
ive war,  and  such  an  outcry  was  raised  against  the 
vacillating  conduct  of  Spain  that  the  English  cabinet 
was  driven  to  take  prompter  measures  to  bring  about 
the  settlement  of  a  treaty.  With  this  object  Mr 
Keene  was  sent  to  Madrid,  charged  with  a  mission  to 
the  king,  while  France,  also  anxious  to  heal  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  Bourbon  courts,  despatched 
Count  Rottembourg,  to  complete  the  reconciliation 
between  Philip  and  Louis,  and  at  the  same  time  to  em- 
ploy the  influence  of  his  good  offices  in  arranging  the 
treaty  between  Spain  and  England.  The  general 
instructions  to  the  two  envoys  were  communicated  to 
each  other,  and  they  were  specially  enjoined  to  insist 
upon  the  termination  of  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar,  the 
restoration  of  all  captures,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
property  brought  by  the  flota. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  Madrid,  the  feelings  of  the 
Court  towards  the  two  countries  they  represented 
were  most  unmistakeably  declared.  Rottembourg  was 
instantly  admitted  to  an  audience,  treated  as  a  friend, 
and  encouraged  in  his  mission.  Mr  Keene,  on  the 
contrary  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  king  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  and,  when  at  last  he  delivered  his 
credentials,  he  was  received  with  freezing  coldness. 
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The  king,  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  infirmity  approach- 
ing  to  imbecility,  was  completely  mider  the  influence 
of  the  queen,  whose  hatred  of  the  English  knew  no 
bounds.  So  ungovernable  were  her  feelings  on  this 
point,  that  during  her  frequent  audiences  with  De 
Rottembourg,  she  more  than  once  forgot  the  dignity 
of  her  position  and  gave  vent  with  imfeminine  impe- 
tuosity of  manner  to  violent  denunciations  of  the 
detested  nation. 

For  several  weeks  the  whole  conduct  of  the  nego- 
tiations was  in  the  hands  of  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiary, who,  finding  himself  imshackled  by  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  Mr  Keene,  conducted  the 
business  as  he  chose.  At  his  first  audience,  and  even 
before  he  had  alluded  to  the  interests  of  England, 
the  queen  displayed  the  violence  of  her  hatred  towards 
that  nation.  Twenty  times  she  exclaimed,  repro- 
bating the  alliance  between  France  and  England^ 
"  You  have  sold  yourselves  to  the  English,  who  lord  it 
over  you  as  your  masters."* 

Before  proceeding  to  his  second  audience,  De 
Rottembourg  had  gained  over  the  influence  of  the 
queen's  two  confessors,  and  he  had  received  their  assur- 
ances that  everj'thing  would  be  done  for  France  and 
nothing  for  England.  In  his  subsequent  interview, 
he  explained  to  the  queen  the  orders  with  which  he 
was  charged,  viz. — 

*  Coxe.    Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain. 
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First.  To  express  the  king  his  master's  regard 
for  their  Catholic  Majesties,  and  his  great  jojr  at  the 
reconcihation.  Secondly,  to  entreat  them  to  execute 
the  preliminaries.  And  thirdly,  to  assure  them  of  the 
king's  readiness  to  concur  in  the  establishment  of 
their  family. 

He  was  impatiently  interrupted  by  Her  Majesty^ 
who  asked,  ''  What  is  required  firom  us?"  and  upon 
his  replying,  The  execution  of  the  preliminaries, 
"  What,"  exclaimed  the  queen,  *'  do  you  mean  by  the 
preliminaiy  points  ?  " 

'*  The  restoration  of  the  '  Prince  Frederic,'  and 
the  distribution  of  the  effects  of  the  flota,"  answered 
De  Rottembourg. 

"  Did  I  not  say  so ?  "  she  broke  out ;  "see  these 
English,  these  masters  of  the  world,  how  they  explain 
all  things  as  they  will ! " 

"  Were  the  ship  your  master's,"  she  continued, 
"  he  should  have  it,  but  the  English  shall  never  have 
it."     The  diplomatist  urged  the  point. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  the  queen,  "  who  is  to  judge 
of  this  satisfaction  ?  the  king  claims  the  vessel  as 
his,  for  a  thousand  contraventions  of  the  Asiento ;  the 
English  pretend  that  it  belongs  to  them;  let  the 
Congress  decide.  But  if  nothing  more  were  necessaiy 
than  to  ask,  give  us  Gibraltar,  and  we  will  give  the 
vessel." 

"Were  Gibraltar  in  the  hands  of  my  master," 
replied  De  Rottembourg,  "  he  would  sacrifice  it,  but  it 
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is  not  the  time  to  stipulate  new  reciprocities,  after 
the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  which  restored  all 
things  to  the  same  situation  as  before  1725." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  queen,  "  do  you  know  why  we 
acquiesced  in  this  date  of  1725  ?  " 

"  To  facilitate  the  peace,  by  smoothing  the  diffi- 
culties which  could  not  be  settled  until  the  Congress 
of  Cambray,"  remarked  the  envoy. 

"  I  shall  give  you,"  she  rejoined,  "  other  reasons." 
She  asked  the  king  for  the  key  of  his  casket ;  hfi  gave 
it,  and  she  went  towards  the  head  of  the  bed  to  open 
it.  Still  searching  in  the  casket,  she  continued,  **  You 
in  France  are  nothing  but  English;  you  were  not 
enemies  to  the  emperor  till  since  his  alliance  with  my 
husband." 

At  length  she  found  a  letter  from  the  King  of 
England,  promising  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,  and 
dated  the  first  of  Jime,  1721.  Giving  it  to  De 
Rottembourg,  she  remarked  as  he  was  reading  it, 
"  Perhaps  it  is  forged ; "  on  his  repljdng  that  it  was 
no  doubt  original,  she  exclaimed,  laughing,  *'  I  was 
glad  to  furnish  you  with  such  an  excuse ;  see.  Sir,  the 
principal  reason  for  admitting  the  terms  of  1725. 
Let  your  allies  fulfil  their  part,  we  will  fulfil  ours. 
Let  them  restore  to  us  what  they  have.  With  what 
right  do  they  come  to  blockade  our  ports  ?  " 

Interrupted  for  a  moment  by  De  Rottembouif^, 
she  continued,  excitedly,  "  Mr  Walpole  is  your  master 
in  France.      I  wish  I   had   Mr  Walpole  and  the 
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Cardinal  here,  we  would  see  whether  my  aif^uments 
would  not  preponderate." 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the ''  Prince  Frederic/' 
she  proposed  to  put  the  vessel  in  sequestration  with 
the  King  of  France  until  the  question  could  be 
decided  by  the  Congress ;  and  agreed  to  distribute 
the  effects  of  the  flota  and  to  withdraw  the  troops 
firom  before  Gibraltar  when  the  English  squadrons 
retired  from  the  coasts  of  America  and  Spain.  De 
Bottembourg  explained  that  these  propositions  would 
not  be  satisfiEictory,  and  hinted  that  it  was  impditio 
to  evince  so  little  consideration  for  the  English,  who 
were  joint  guarantees  of  the  succession  to  the  Italian 
States,  in  favour  of  Don  Cailos.  At  this  the  queen 
exclaimed,  '*  You  are  come  again  to  your  successions. 
I  voluntarily  abandon  them,  if  Gibraltar  is  restored  to 
the  king.  You  see  by  what  I  say  in  his  presence  that 
it  is  his  glory  and  his  interests  only  that  affect  me."* 

We  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  state  of  affairs 
at  Gibraltar.  While  these  negotiations  were  slowly  pro* 
gressing  at  Madrid,  the  Spaniards  continued  to 
assume  a  defiant  attitude  before  the  Rock.  Notwith- 
standing the  conditions  expressly  laid  down  in  the 
articles  for  a  suspension  of  arms,  that  no  alteration 
or  repairs  should  be  made  in  the  batteries  or  trenches 
of  the  enemy ;  the  Spaniards  commenced  to  rebuild 
a  formidable  work  known  as  Tessa's  Battery,  and  to 

*  Letter   from   Count  Bottembourg  (abridged).     Coxe*8 
3[ems.  of  the  Kings  of  Spain. 
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renew  its  armament.  This  act,  which  was  a  distinct 
infraction  of  the  terms  upon  which  a  suspension  of 
arms  had  been  agreed  to,  elicited  firm  but  temperate 
remonstrances  from  Lord  Portmore  and  Sir  Charles 
Wager.  But  the  Conde  de  Montemar,  then  in  com* 
mand  of  the  army,  denied  that  any  violation  of  the 
treaty  had  been  committed,  and  the  works  were  con- 
tinued. Doubting  what  course  to  pursue,  unwilling 
to  be  the  author  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  yet 
believing  that  it  was  his  duty  to  interrupt  the  unlawful 
proceedings  by  force  if  necessary,  the  admiral  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  facts,  and  asked  for  instructions.*  In  this  letter 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Spaniards  had  no 
intention  of  maintaining  the  peace;  but  it  was  his 
impression  that  they  had  agreed  to  the  armistice  only 
to  gain  time,  and  having  lured  into  their  ports  the 
British  merchant-shipping,  to  renoimce  the  suspension 
of  hostilities  and  seize  the  vessels. 

"  Were  it  not,"  he  said,  "  that  they  have  so  many  rf 
our  ships  in  their  ports,  nothing  would  hinder  me  from 
firing  upon  them.  If  the  Court  of  Spain  have  a  sincere 
intention  to  continue  the  cessation,  and  come  into  a 
sure  and  lasting  peace,  as  the  Cond^  says,  I  should 
be  very  sorry  by  anything  that  may  be  called  rashness 
in  me  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  new  breach,  but  the 
Spaniards  do  act  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  very  dif- 

•  Wa^er  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  September  17th,  1727. 
King's  MSS. 
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ficult  (I  believe  for  anyljody)  to  guess  at  their  inten- 
tions. Their  fleet  are  all  kept  in  a  seeming  readiness 
to  sail,  their  anny  here,  though  said  to  be  ordered  into 
quarters,  do  yet  continue  in  camj),  and  they  relieve 
their  trenches  every  day  as  they  have  done  ever  since 
the  cessation,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  be  continually 
on  our  guard." 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Sir  Charles  Wager 
sent  lliis  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  wrote 
also  to  the  CondiJ  de  Montemar,  remonstratbig  with 
bim  against  the  proceedings  at  TesstS's  battery,  and 
expressing  his  regret  that  so  Uttte  disposition  was 
shown  to  preser\'e  the  suspension  of  arms.  To  this 
Moutffniar  replied : — 

"  At  the  time  that  the  Earl  Forbes,  captain  of  one 
of  His  British  Majesty's  ships,  arrived  and  delivered 
to  me  the  favour  of  your  Excellency's  letter,  I  was 
paying  my  regards  to  you  by  acquainting  you  of  my 

being  come  to  command  this  army One  of  the 

principal  directions  I  have  from  the  king  is  to  keep 
religiously  what  has  been  agreed  between  the  Earls  of 
Portmore  and  De  las  Torres ;  and  for  my  part  I  have 
osed  and  shall  use  all  suitable  means  to  preserve  the 
suspension  of  arms  under  that  rule.  But  the  said  rule 
does  not  forbid  me  to  maintain  the  batteries  and  other 
posts  that  are  now  on  the  seaside,  west-ward  and  east- 
ward, and  which  only  tend  to  the  guarding  of  the 
coast  that  is  under  my  care ;  for  as  that  coast  is  so 
near  Africa,  and  the  insults  of  those  people  are  veiy 
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common  upon  our  shore,  I  must  take  what  precautions 
are  possible  to  hinder  them.  The  battery  of  Tess^ 
was  raised,  as  well  as  the  others  on  the  sea-side,  west- 
ward and  eastward,  20  days  before  the  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar was  begun,  and  at  a  time  when  the  fleet  under 
your  Excellency's  command  was  in  this  bay,  and  the 
Governor  of  Gibraltar  had  undoubtedly  a  suspicion 
that  we  might  attack  his  town.  As  a  sovereign  cannot 
be  hindered  from  fortifying  his  coasts,  so  neither  your 
Excellency  nor  the  said  governor  took  any  notice  of 
it,  because,  without  doubt,  you  both  of  you  well 
knew  that  reason,  and  that  it  was  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  repugnant  to  the  10th  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  agreed  between  Spain  and  England  on  July 
13th,  1713.* 

"The  Earl  of  Portmore  has  directed  that  the 
correspondence  with  the  town  should  be  carried  on 
by  letters  carried  by  dnims.  This  I  have  done  since 
I  came  to  this  army,  and  as  I  may  take  the  same  care 
of  this  camp  and  coast  as  the  Earl  does  of  his  town,  I 
beg  your  Excellency,  when  you  shall  hereafter  have 
anything  to  command  me,  that  you  would  do  it  by 
the  means  desired  and  directed  by  the  said  Earl,  for 
the  like  shall  be  done  on  my  part."  f 

*  Our  moderation  and  anxiety  to  avoid  a  war,  by  silently 
permitting  these  encroachmentfl,  were  thus  afterwards  adduced 
as  evidence  against  uh. 

t  Condo  de  Montemar  to  Sir  C.  Wager.  San  Boque, 
Sept.  25, 1727.     King's  MSS.,  British  Museum. 
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This  equivocal  and  unfriendly  reply,  and  the  glaring 
falsity  of  the  statement  regarding  the  objects  for  which 
Tessa's  battery  was  re-armed,  served  to  convince  Ad- 
miral  Wager  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Spaniards. 
His  feelings  are  best  expressed  in  his  answer  to 
Montemar : — 

''  I  received  the  honour  of  your  Excellency's  letter 
yesterday  by  Ciolonel  Lacy,  and  return  many  thanks 
for  the  compliments  you  are  pleased  to  make  me,  both 
in  the  letter  and  by  Colonel  Lacy,  who,  since  we  have 
had  any  communication  with  the  camp,  has  always  be- 
haved himself  like  a  man  of  honour.  I  am  sorry  that  sort 
of  communication  with  us  which  has  been  carried  on 
in  that  manner  by  officers  since  the  beginning  of  the 
siege,  should  be  disagreeable  to  your  Excellency ;  I 
am  not  conscious  of  having  done  anything,  on  my 
part,  to  give  any  dislike,  but,  since  you  are  pleased  to 
desire  it  may  be  so,  I  shall  give  your  Excellency  no 
trouble  at  all  that  way,  but,  if  I  shall  have  anything 
to  say  (which  I  do  not  foresee  that  I  shall),  I  will 
desire  my  Lord  Portmore  to  do  me  the  favour  to  send 
my  letters  by  a  drum, — that  way  of  sending  letters 
having  never  been  practised  at  sea,  that  I  know  of« 

"  I  have  received  the  same  commands  from  the 
king  my  master  as  your  Excellency  has  done  from  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  religiously  to  obsen^e  the  cessation 
agreed  upon  between  the  Cond^  de  las  Torres  and 
my  Lord  Portmore.  But  I  perceive  you  expect  we 
should  keep  it  on  our  part,  when  you  profess  you  will 
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not  do  the  same  on  yours;  for  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  the  repairing  of  Tessa's  battery  to  be  contrary 
to  that  agreement,  which  was  that  no  works  should 
be  carried  on  or  repaired  on  either  side ;  and  I  am 
very  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  so  mean  an  opinion 
of  my  understanding  as  to  think  that  I  can  suppoBe 
that  battery  to  be  designed  against  the  Moors.  But 
I  must  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  letter,  that  as  that 
battery  was  erected  at  first  (though  20  days  before 
the  siege)  for  no  other  reason  than  to  fire  upon  the 
ships  in  the  bay,  thereby  to  facilitate  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  so  the  repairing  and  re-mounting  it  with 
cannon  now  can  be  for  no  other  purpose."* 

The  letter  went  on  complaining  of  the  total  dis- 
regard of  the  articles  of  cessation,  and  saying  that  a 
sincere  desire  to  continue  the  peace  alone  prevented 
Lord  Portmore  from  resenting  the  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards ;  it  called  the  attention  of  Montemar  to 
the  facts  that  the  Spanish  minister  had  given  kin  word 
of  honour  that  the  fleet  should  be  disarmed  at  Cadis, 
but  which  had  not  been  done;  that  the  Spanish 
Government  took  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  cessa- 
tion and  brought  that  fleet  from  Corunna;  and 
further,  that  the  South  Sea  Company's  effects  were 
unlawfully  detained  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  that  every- 
thing done  by  Spain  led  to  the  belief  that  some  great 
secret  design  was  contemplated. 

•  Sir  C.  Wager  to  Condo  de  Montemar.     Gibraltar,  Sept. 
26th,  1727.     King's  MSS. 
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The  latter  imprcasion,  which  was  strongly  enter- 
tained both  by  Lord  Portmore  and  Sir  Charles  Wager, 
was  still  further  strengthened  by  intelligence  from  the 
Consul  lit  Malaga,  who  in  a  secret  despatch,  dated  the 
24th  September,  reported  tliat  there  were  strong 
mott%'es  for  believing  that  there  was  a  project  in 
course  of  organization  at  Cadiz,  in  favour  of  the  Pretend- 
er ;  that  six  of  the  best  sailing  ships  were  appointed 
for  that  purpose ;  that  all  the  principal  mun  of  the 
faction  then  in  Spain,  the  Pretender,  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  and  a  number  of  Insh  ofKcers,  were  to 
embark  in  them  ;  that  2000  Irish  troops,  then  before 
Gibraltar,  14  hcld-pieccs,  and  20,000  small  anns, 
would  accompany  them,  and  that  the  expedition  would 
sail  for  Wales  or  some  part  of  the  British  Channel/ 

At  Madrid,  negotiations  dragged  wearily  on.  the 
queen  incessantly  starting  fresh  difiSculties,  and  ex- 
hausting every  expedient  to  gain  time.  The  pro- 
posal to  put  the  "  Prince  Frederic  "  in  sequestration 
with  the  King  of  France  was  directly  declined  by 
Louis,  and  this  comparatively  trivial  question  gave 
rise  to  new  complications,  notwithstanding  that  the 
king  deprecated  the  violent  feeling  of  resentment 
which  the  queen  exhibited  towards  the  English,  and 
entreated  that,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  peace, 
the  preliminaries  might  be  immediately  executed. 
Anxious  to  bring  this   unsatisfactory  business   to  a 

*  Consul  Bolloway,  Malaga,  to  Sir  C.  Wager.  King's 
MSS. 
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close,  the  English  cabinet  offered  modified  proposals, 
which  through  Count  Broglio,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador at  London,  were  transmitted  to  De  Bottem- 
bom^.  These  propositions  included  the  execution  of 
the  preliminaries  in  general  and  the  restitution  of  the 
"  Prince  Frederic,"  but  the  question  of  contraband, 
which  had  recently  been  alleged  by  the  queen  and 
echoed  by  Phihp,  was  to  be  left  to  a  congress.  In 
the  mean  time,  popular  impatience  in  England  for  a 
termination  to  this  uncertain  truce,  either  by  the  con- 
clusion of  a  satisfactory  peace  or  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  had  rapidly  increased  ;  and  the  government,  fear- 
ful of  the  consequences,  were  driven  to  adopt  a  firmer 
and  more  effectual  policy,  and,  as  the  sequel  showed, 
Avith  success.  For  a  moment  the  queen  wavered 
between  war  and  peace,  but  on  the  6th  of  March 
(N.S.),  1728,  by  an  act  of  the  Pardo,  Philip  acceded 
to  the  demands  of  Great  Britain,  and  accepted  the 
preliminaries. 

On  the  9th  this  intelligence  was  forwarded  to 
Gibraltar  and  the  fleet  was  ordered  home.* 

♦  "  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Sir  C.  Wager, 

"  WhitehaU,  March  9th,  1728. 
«  Sir, 

**  The  declaration  for  removing  the  difficulties 

that  obstructed  the  execution  of  the  preliminaries  being  agreed 

to  by  all  the  powers  concerned,  signed  by  their  several  xnini»- 

tcrs  at  Madrid,  on  the  Gth  inst.  (N.S.),  and  the  king  being 

informed  by  letters  from  my  Lord  Portmore  that  the  Spanish 
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Although  Philip  was  induced  thus  tarilily  to 
execute  the  preliniinaries,  yet  in  the  stibscqutnt  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  settlement  of  a  definitive 
treaty,  hv  still  maintained  his  cluim  to  the  uncon- 
ditional Surrender  of  Gibraltar. 

The  difficulties  which  had  attended  the  execution 
of  the  preUrainary  points  threatened  to  shackle  the 
proceedings  of  the  congress  at  Soissons. 

"  I  Can  see  no  daylight  yet  in  the  affairs  of  the 
ccnilgress,"  writes  Mr  Poj-ntz,  "  only  thus  much,  that 
after  we  carry  the  point  of  Gibraltar,  the  Spaniards 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  hurt  our  conuncrcc  in 
order  to  distress  us  into  a  compliance  on  the  other 
pcnnt.  Tlie  Queen  of  Spain  may  have  other  Wews, 
but  the  Catholic  King  and  the  true  Spaniards  are 
animated  against  us  by  this  xinglc  consideration,' 

"  God  forbid  that  any  British  subject  should  think 
of  giving  up  Gibraltar  in  the  present  violent  situa- 

forcea  wbich  were  emplojcd  in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  are 
marched  off  from  before  that  place,  their  ammunitioD  and 
other  warlike  stores  Bent  away,  and  their  batteriea  demoluhed, 
— to  that  the  siege  may  he  looked  upon  as  effectually  rused ; 
His  Majesty  has  commanded  me  to  signify  to  you  his  pleaaore, 
that  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  you  forthwith  return  home 
with  His  Ttlajesty's  whole  squadron  under  your  command, 
lest-ing  only  two  small  ships  to  attend  as  uaual  the  garrison  of 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon. 

"  NSWCASTLB." 

•  Stephen  Poynti  to  Lord  Townshend.  Paris,  June  9th, 
1728.     Mema.  of  Sir  R.  Walpole. 
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tion  of  things  and  under  the  rough  treatment  wc 
meet  from  Spain. 

"  But  if  the  Spanish  plenipotentiaries,  instead  of 
demanding  it  peremptorily,  were  to  set  forth  in  an 
amicable  manner  that  they  are  ready  to  offer  an 
equivalent  for  it,  and  only  desire  a  promise  that  the 
consideration  of  this  equivalent  may  be  submitted  to 
the  king  and  his  parliament,  leaving  our  possession  in 
the  mean  time  on  the  foot  of  our  treaties,  I  must  own, 
in  such  a  case,  I  should  not  think  any  injury  done  us. 
....  Without  something  of  this  kind  I  fear  no  peace 
can  be  of  long  duration." 

In  his  reply  to  Poyntz  (June  14th,  1728)  Towns- 
hend  said,  "  What  you  propose  in  relation  to  Gibraltar 
is  certainly  very  reasonable,  and  is  exactly  conformable 
to  the  opinion  which  you  know  I  have  always  enter- 
tained  concerning  that  place.  But  you  cannot  but  be 
sensible  of  the  violent  and  almost  superstitious  zeal 
which  has  of  late  prevailed  among  all  parties  in  this 
kingdom  against  any  scheme  for  the  restitution  of 
Gibraltar  upon  any  conditions  whatsoever.  And  I 
am  afraid  that  the  bare  mention  of  a  proposal  which 
carried  the  most  distant  appearance  of  laying  Eng- 
land under  an  obligation  of  ever  parting  with  that 
place  would  be  sufficient  to  put  the  whole  nation  in  a 
flame." 

In  January,  1729,  parliament  met,  and  no  treaty 
had  been  concluded.  The  king's  speech  admitted 
that  the  execution  of  the  preHminaries,  and  the  open- 
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ing  of  &e  congress  at  Soissons.  had  raised  ho])es  of 
a  speedy  and  general  paciScation,  but  tlcclarccl  that 
this  tardy  termination  to  the  prolonged  Ruapense  was 
due  to  the  uncertain  policy  of  the  Court  of  Madrid. 

While  urging  the  expediency  of  eoneluding  a 
nUnabctatj  peace,  the  king  expressed  his  reliance 
upon  the  support  of  the  country  should  war  become 
inevitable. 

On  the  1 8th  of  March,  a  motion  was  brought 
fonrard  in  the  House  of  LotAs  for  the  production  of 
a  copy  of  tlic  letter  containing  a  promise  of  the  resti- 
tution of  Gibraltar,  which  had  been  written  by 
Geo^  I.  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1721.  The 
document  having  been  laid  on  the  table  a  warm 
debate  ensued.  A  motion  wa.s  made  that  the  "  King 
of  Spain  be  obliged  to  n-nouruie  his  claim  to  Gibral- 
tar and  Minorca.  For  the  honour  of  His  Majesty 
and  the  preservation  and  seeuiity  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  this  kingdom,  effectual  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  present  treaty  that  the  King  of  Spain 
do  renounce  all  claim  and  pretension  to  Gibraltar  and 
the  island  of  Minorca  in  plain  and  strong  terms." 

The  question  was  put  and  negatived  by  84  to  SI, 
but  a  protest  enumerating  in  three  articles  reasons 
why  the  permanent  possession  of  Gibraltar  should 
be  secured  to  the  British  Crown  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  seventeen  peers,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort. 

This  dociunent  declared   that  the  place  was  of 
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such  importance  that  it  should  be  secured  by  more 
than  general  stipulations,  that  the  Catholic  King 
should  be  compelled  to  make  his  renunciation  of  it 
in  words  as  strong  as  he  has  made  his  claim  to  it, 
especially  as  our  plenipotentiaries  had  not  been  able 
to  induce  him  to  show  any  inclination  to  relinquish 
his  pretensions  to  it;  further,  that  there  was  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  the  allies  of  Spain  were  anxious 
to  see  it  restored,  and  that  were  these  decided 
measures  adopted,  they  would  deter  any  "wicked 
ministers  even  from  the  thoughts  of  giving  it  up, 
or  purchasing,  by  the  surrender  of  this  most  valuable 
possession,  an  inglorious  peace." 

In  the  Commons,  Lord  Malpas  moved  for  the 
production  of  the  king's  letter,  and  as  in  the  Lords 
an  animated  and  bitter  debate  ensued.  Severe  reflec- 
tions were  cast  upon  those  who  had  advised  the  king 
to  put  his  pen  to  such  a  document,  and  to  this  act 
many  of  the  members  attributed  the  complications 
and  difficulties  with  which  England  was  then  sur- 
roimded. 

A  resolution  similar  to  that  proposed  in  the 
Lords,  with  the  addition  of  the  words  "  that  all  pre- 
tensions on  the  part  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  the 
said  places  be  specifically  given  up,"  was  moved,  but 
eventually  negatived  by  267  to  1 1 1 . 

The  publication  of  this  celebrated  letter,  the 
debates  in  both  Houses,  and  the  violent  comments 
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nptxi  lie  whole  transaction  in  the  Craftsman  and 
other  periodicals,  roused  the  temper  of  the  nation. 
We  have  seen  how  throughout  the  progress  of  the 
negotial^ons  relating  to  Gibraltar,  tlie  fear  of  the 
popular  indignation  aiid  tliv  consecpicnt  downfal  of 
the  ministry  alone  secured  this  most  valuable  pos- 
to  the  British  Crown,  As  the  clamour  in- 
.  and  the  uneasiness  regarding  the  intentions 
of  the  catiin<;t  extended,  it  bcc^auic  necessary  to  lull 
the  excrement  and  to  reassure  the  people. 

A  special  mission  to  Madrid  was  resolved  u[>on,  and 
WilUam  Stanhope,  who,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  character,  and  intimate  acquiu'ntaiice  with  oU 
thetechiiiralitirs  of  this  delicate  question,  was  admira- 
bly fitted  for  the  post,  was  requested  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  undcrtiike  the  negotiation.  At  first  the 
proposal  was  met  by  some  difficulties ;  misunder- 
standings  had  arisen  between  Stanhope  and  Towns- 
hend,  aod  the  former  considered  that  his  previous 
services  had  been  inadequately  rewarded. 

The  promise  of  a  peerage,  the  one  grand  object  of 
Stanhope's  ambition,  decided  his  resolution,  and  he  set 
out  on  his  mission." 

*  "  However,  hiB  Majesty  gives  your  Excellency  lesve  to 
ftuure  Mr  Stanhope  in  hi*  name,  that  in  ouw  he  will  undertake 
thie  commission,  he  will  certainly  make  him  a  peer  as  soon  aa 
the  negotiation  with  Spain  is  over."  XiOrd  Townahend  to 
Walpole  and  Poynti,  August  12th,  1720. 
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His  instructions  respecting  Gibraltar  were  vague 
and  indefinite.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  wrote 
to  him:* 

"  Sure  it  would  be  well  if  something  explicit  could 
be  got  about  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  in  order  to 
please  here,  though  it  may  by  no  means  be  advisable 
to  push  this  point  so  as  to  hinder  the  conclusion,  if 
it  should  meet  with  difiiculties." 

Again,  "  Get  the  effects  of  the  galleons  delivered 
and  the  cedulas  given  out  as  asked  for  by  us,  and,  if  I 
may  add,  the  separate  article  agreed  to." 

Arrived  at  Madrid,  Stanhope  commenced  his 
task,  and  after  a  protracted  and  difiicult  negotiation, 
a  treaty,  whose  terms  were  favourable  to  England,  was 
signed  at  Seville  on  the  9th  November,  1729.  Con- 
trary to  general  expectations,  no  mention  of  Gibraltar 
occurred  in  this  treaty  ;  silently  the  King  of 
Spain  resigned  his  oft-repeated  claims,  and  the 
fortress  was  permitted  to  remain  in  possession  of  the 
English. 

Having  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  recovering 
Gibraltar,  the  king  endeavoured  to  isolate  it  as  fieur  as 
possible  from  his  dominions  by  constructing  a  powerful 
line  of  works  across  the  isthmus  from  the  east  to  the 
western  beach. 

This  proceeding  was  viewed  with  distrust  in  Eng- 

*  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  William  Stanhope,  July  28, 
1729. 
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land,  and  Mr  Keene,  who  was  then  at  Seville,  was 
directed  to  remonstrate  against  the  continuance  of 
the  works.  But  in  this  instance  all  opposition  was 
vain,  no  persuasion  could  prevaU  agamst  the  king's 
obstinacy. 

''  As  to  the  demolition  of  the  works  before  Gib- 
raltar/'  writes  Mr  Keene,  "  I  was  assured  if  the  whole 
universe  should  fall  upon  the  king  to  make  him 
desist,  he  would  let  himself  rather  be  cut  to  pieces 
than  consent,  since  he  had  maturely  considered  his 
right  to  the  ground ;  and  we  might  as  well  pretend 
to  Cadiz,  in  virtue  of  our  treaties,  as  to  the  spot  where 
the  line  was :  it  was  far  out  of  point-bhmk  cannon- 
shot,  which  was  all  we  could  justly  ask." 

The  historian  Ayala  gives  a  description  of  the 
Rock  subsequent  to  the  siege  of  1727,  from  which  we 
learn  that  since  its  capture  in  1704  the  English  had 
made  great  changes  and  alterations  in  the  city.  The 
profession  of  Protestantism  was  no  longer  checked, 
manners  and  customs  hitherto  exclusively  Spanish 
gave  way  to  English  habits,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
town  itself  were  so  improved  and  restored,  that  the 
aspect  of  the  place  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Gib- 
raltar of  the  Spaniards.  Every  other  consideration 
was  set  aside  for  the  more  important  one  of  maintain- 
ing the  impregnability  of  the  fortress;  and  every 
available  spot  on  the  Rock  from  which  guns  could  be 
brought   to  bear  on    an  enemy   was  occupied  by 
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ordnance.  Few  Spaniards  remained  in  the  town,  and 
the  foreign  population  was  composed  principaUy  of 
Jews  and  Genoese.  The  Franciscan  convent,  situated 
in  a  lovely  garden  near  the  line-wall  and  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  bay,  was  perverted  from  its 
original  uses  and  became  the  residence  of  the  govern- 
ors of  Gibraltar,  who  have  successively  occupied  it  to 
the  present  day. 

To  the  horror  of  Ayala,  the  nunnery  of  Santa 
Clara  was  converted  into  a  barrack,*  the  convent 
of  San  Juan  de  Dios  into  a  store-house,  and  that  of 
the  Mercenaries  into  a  dwelling  for  the  admiral.  The 
population  at  this  time  was  about  3000  souls,  exclusive 
of  the  military,  and  consisted  of  500  English,  1000 
Jews,  and  many  Genoese. 

"  The  Jews,"  says  Ayala,  "  for  the  most  part,  arc 
shopkeepers  and  brokers,  as  much  given  to  cheating 
and  to  lending  money  at  exorbitant  interest  there  as 
their  brethren  are  elsewhere ;  they  have  a  synagogue, 
and  openly  practise  the  ceremonies  of  their  re* 
ligion,  notwithstanding  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht " 

*  The  friars  appear  to  have  maintained  the  traditional  con* 
viviality  of  their  order.  James,  in  his  second  volume,  Hist,  of 
Herculean  Straits,  speaking  of  the  monks  of  this  convent, 
says,— 

"They  live  well,  and  will  drink  freely,  and  enjoy  the 
fair  sex :  and  one  for  his  too  libidinous  life  was  recalled 
into  Spain  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-two." 
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The  Genoese  were  chieHy  engaged  in  trade,  Bshing, 
aod  agriculture,  especially  gardening.  In  all  mat- 
ters of  horticulture  they  were  extremely  intelligent, 
and  to  this  day  thev  are  the  best  gardeners  od  the 
Rodt. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

PITT's   offer   to   restore   GIBRALTAR,    1757. 

In  1754,  disputes  which  had  long  prevailed 
between  the  Courts  of  France  and  England  ripened 
into  open  acts  of  hostility.  In  North  America,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  on  the  Ohio,  conflicts  had  taken 
place,  in  which  French  and  English  were  engaged. 
Off  Newfoundland,  Admiral  Boscawen  attacked  and 
captured  two  French  men-of-war,  and  a  powerful 
fleet  under  Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  sent  out  from 
Portsmouth  with  instructions  to  capture  any  French 
vessel  between  Cape  Ortegal  and  Cape  Clear.  No 
formal  declaration  of  war  had  been  interchanged,  but 
the  two  countries  seemed  tacitly  to  understand  the 
necessity  of  a  rupture. 

The  first  principal  operation  of  the  war  was  the 
siege  of  Minorca  by  the  French. 

During  the  controversies  between  France  and 
Britain,  and  even  subsequently  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  Spain  had  evinced  no  desire  to  involve 
herself  in  the  impending  strife.     That  she  would  be 
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ultimately  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  straggle  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  It  was  therefore  the  natural 
desire  of  both  the  belligerent  nations  to  secure  at  all 
hazards  the  promise  of  her  alliance.  Aware  of  the 
value  that  she  attached  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
and  of  the  preponderating  influence  the  restoration  of 
either  of  those  fortresses  would  exercise  upon  her  policy, 
France  craftily  proposed  to  seize  upon  Minorca,  and  to 
offer  it,  together  with  the  promise  of  co-operation  in 
the  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  in  exchange  for  the  ratifi* 
cation  of  a  treaty  with  Spain. 

In  order  to  mislead  the  British  Ministry,  and  to 
divert  their  attention  from  what  was  taking  place  in 
the  south,  vast  preparations  were  ostensibly  carried 
oa  in  the  arsenals  of  Dunkirk  and  Brest,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  a  descent  upon  the  English  coast ; 
but  at  the  same  time  a  powerful  fleet  was  secretly 
equipped  and  fitted  out  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon. 
The  destination  of  this  armament  was  Minorca. 
This  island,  which  had  been  in  our  possession  since 
1708,  was  now  weakly  garrisoned,  its  governor.  Lord 
Tyrawley,  was  absent,  only  2800  of  the  troops  were 
fit  for  service,  and  these  were  commanded  by  a 
general,  who,  though  a  brave  and  good  soldier,  was 
worn  out  and  decrepit.*  The  cabinet  at  home, 
presided  over  by  a  weak  and  vacillating  minister, 

*  General  Blakenej  was  confined  to  bis  bed  during  tbe 
wbole  time  tbe  siege  lasted. 

16 
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refused  to  give  credit  to  the  general  rumour,  that  the 
demonstration  at  Brest  and  Dunkirk  was  but  a  feint 
to  lure  the  attention  of  England  from  the  descent 
upon  Minorca.  Lord  Tyrawley  was  permitted  to 
remain  on  leave.  Thirty-five  officers  of  the  garrison  were 
absent,  not  a  single  superior  officer  of  engineers  was 
in  the  place,  and  the  supplies  were  inadequate  to 
a  long  defence.  At  length,  but  when  too  late,  a 
squadron  consisting  of  10  ships  miserably  equipped, 
and  utterly  unfit  for  the  service,  was  hastily  sent  from 
Spithead,  under  command  of  Admiral  Bjug,  to  ward 
off,  if  possible,  the  impending  catastrophe. 

Byng  sailed  from  England  on  the  7th  of  April,  1756, 
and  on  the  10th  the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  12 
ships-of-the-line,  and  a  number  of  transports  carrying 
16,000  troops,  put  out  from  the  harbour  of  Toulon. 

On  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  Byng  learnt  from  Com- 
modore Edgecumbe,  who  had  just  left  Minorca,  that 
the  siege  had  commenced.  His  instructions  gave 
him  the  option  of  taking  a  battalion  from  the  garri* 
son  at  Gibraltar,  to  reinforce  General  Blakeney  at 
St  Philip;  but  General  Fowke,  then  governor  of 
the  Rock,  refused  to  permit  the  troops  to  embark. 
For  this  alleged  disobedience  of  instructions,  Fowke 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  being  convicted  of 
an  error  of  judgment  was  sentenced  to  suspension 
from  his  command  for  one  year.  But  the  mob,  roused 
to  a  pitch  of  fury  by  the  loss  of  Minorca,  and  the 
gross    mismanagement    attending    it,   demanded   a 
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'  puDishmeiit,  and  the  king,  exercising  fajs  pre- 
n^atiTOj  set  aside  the  verdict  of  the  court-martial, 
aDd  diainisscd  Fowke  from  the  service.  Lord  Pan- 
mnre  succeeded  him  as  Governor  of  Gibraltar.* 

Byng  continued  his  voyage  with  all  hantv,  and 
on  the  19th  of  May  came  in  sight  of  the  French 
fleet.  On  the  following  day  a  partial  engagement 
took  plnce,  and  on  the  next  morning  the  French 
were  not  in  sight.  Urged  by  swrue  unaccountable 
impulse,  Byng,  disregarding  the  advantage  he  had 
gained  on  the  previous  day,  called  a  council  of  war, 
and  decided  upon  returning  to  Gibraltar,  leaving 
Minorca  to  its  fate. 

Unable  to  hold  out  against  an  overwhelming 
force,  the  garrison,  after  repelling  the  enemy's  assault, 
agreed  tocapitulate  upon  honourable  terms ;  the  fortress 
of  St  Philip  was  surrendered,  and  the  troops  having 
been  allowed  to  embark  were  conveyed  to  Gibraltar. 

The  loss  of  Minorca  was  followed  by  an  out- 
burst of  uncontrollable  indignation  in  England ;  the 
ministry  were  driven  from  power,  and  Byng,  accused 
of  treachery  by  some,  of  cowardice  by  others,  was 
sacrificed  to  popular  fury  and  by  sentence  of  court- 
martial  shot. 

In  the  midst  of  these  turmoils  Pitt  succeeded  to 
office,  and  was  called  upon  to  form  a  cabinet-f     He 

•  Walpole's  Mems.  of  George  II. 

t  Hist,  of  Engluid,  from  Peace  of  Utrecht.    Coxe's  Menu, 
of  BourboD  Kings  of  Spain. 
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held  in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  his  country;  and 
his  energy  and  talents  were  not  unequal  to  the 
moment. 

Up  to  this  time  Spain  had  still  remained  aloof  from 
the  operations  of  the  war.  France,  eager  for  her  alli- 
ance and  co-operation,  exhausted  every  effort  of  diplo- 
macy to  gain  her  friendship ;  while  England,  no  less 
mindful  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  intimate 
union  with  such  a  powerful  state,  and  dreading  the  ex- 
tension of  French  influence,  was  equally  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  pressing  negotiations  upon  the  Court  of 
Madrid.  Having  accomplished  the  capture  of  Minorca, 
France  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  lure  Spain  into  a 
confederacy  against  England;  and  following  the  original 
path  of  her  policy,  a  proposal  was  laid  before  Spain, 
offering  the  restoration  of  Minorca,  with  a  promise 
of  assistance  in  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar.  These 
overtures  created  the  greatest  sensation,  both  in 
London  and  Madrid.  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  then 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  instantly  per- 
ceived the  danger  of  the  situation,  and  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  acceptance 
of  the  offer. 

"  It  would  be  tedious,"  says  Coxe,*  "  to  develope 
all  the  artifices  employed  by  the  two  Courts,t  or  to 
recapitulate  all  the  letters,  memorials,  and  representa- 

*  Mems.  of  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain. 
t  Vienna  and  Paris. 
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tions  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  draw  from  the 
King  of  Spain  a  tacit  or  partial  approbation  of  the 
war  against  England.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed 
that  these  articles,  if  not  immediately  successful, 
gradually  made  an  impression/' 

French  influence  was  gradually  becoming  di£Eused 
through  the  councils  of  Madrid,  and  every  stra- 
tagem was  used  to  create  a  misunderstanding  between 
Spain  and  England.  The  popular  voice  was  in 
&vour  of  war,  and  no  opportunity  of  irritating  the 
English  was  disregarded. 

French  privateers  countenanced  by  the  Spanish 
navy  constantly  intercepted  and  seized  British  vessds 
carrying  on  trade  between  Barbaiy  and  Gibraltar. 
Remonstrances  were  made  in  vain,  and  when  at 
length  the  British  admiral  rescued  a  prize  on  its 
passage  into  a  Spanish  port,  the  government  at  home, 
only  fearful  of  a  nipture,  and  regardless  of  the  con- 
stant insult  offered  to  the  British  flag,  restored  the 
vessel  and  recalled  the  admiral.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
a  French  East-Indiaman,  named  the  Due  de  Pen- 
thifcvre,  having  been  captured  by  a  British  privateer 
off  Conmna,  was  forced  into  Cadiz,  while  on  its  way 
to  Gibraltar,  by  stress  of  weather.  The  Vice-admiralty 
Court  of  Gibraltar  condemned  the  prize,  but  the 
capture  was  pronounced  illegal  by  the  authorities  at 
Cadiz,  and  an  order  was  issued  for  the  immediate 
restitution  of  the  ship.     With  this  order  the  captain 
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of  the  privateer  refused  to  comply,  and  two  Spanish 
ships  of  war  were  employed  to  compel  him  to 
submit.* 

Although  war  seemed  inevitable,  Ferdinand,  still 
irresolute  which  side  to  join,  hung  back  from  the  con- 
test. 

Affairs  were  in  this  complicated  condition,  when 
Pitt,  who  had  regarded  with  alarm  the  sinister 
advance  of  French  influence,  resolved  by  one  bold 
stroke  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Spain,  and  to  bind 
her  in  an  alliance  against  France.  The  question  of 
Minorca  still  trembled  in  tl^  balance,  but  there  was 
a  jewel  which  had  been  torn  from  its  setting  in  the 
Spanish  crown  by  the  powerful  hand  of  England, 
of  ten  times  greater  value  than  Minorca.  Gibraltar, 
the  one  darling  object  of  Spanish  pride  and  envy, — 
still  occupied  by  the  British, — ^was  a  rankling  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Spain,  and  many  were  the  sacrifices  which 
that  country  would  have  made  for  its  restoration. 

The  moment  seemed  favourable  for  the  experi- 
ment, and,  with  the  consent  of  all  his  colleagues,  Pitt, 
in  a  secret  despatch,  dated  August  23rd,  1757,  author- 
ized Sir  Benjamin  Keene  to  offer  to  Spain  the  cession 


*  It  would  appear  that  the  Spaniards,  not  content  with 
threatening  the  privateer  with  an  irresistible  force,  actually 
fired  into  the  defenceless  vessel,  and  caused  loss  of  life.  Sir 
Benjamin  Keene  refers  to  the  transaction  as  "  the  tafe  but  ermel 
combat  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.''  Keene  to  Mr  Pitt,  moet  eeereif 
March  6th,  1757. 
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of  Gibraltar,  on  condition  that  she  would  enter  into 
an  alliance  against  the  French.  This  celebrated 
despatch,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  Pitt  three  days' 
labour  in  its  composition,  is  remarkable  for  the  clear- 
ness of  its  hmguage,and  the  anxiety  it  erinces  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  lest  the  full  meaning  of  the  delicate 
proposition  regarding  Gibraltar  should  not  be  un- 
derstood. 

The  following  extracts  relate  to  the  question  of 
the  restoration. 

"  Mr  Secretary  Pitt  to  Sir  Benjamin  Keene. ' 

"  Whitehall,  Aug.  28rd,  1757. 

''  Most  secret  and  confidential. 
"Sir, 

"  The  most  important  and  confidential 
matter  which  I  have  the  honour  of  the  king's  com- 
mands  to  open  in  this  despatch  to  your  Excellency, 
and  His  Majesty's  order  and  instructions  herewith 
transmitted,  cannot  but  affect  you  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  great  and  particular  trust  which  the  king 
is  most  graciously  pleased  to  repose  in  your  known 
experience  and  long-approved  abilities.  It  is  greatly 
hoped  that  the  state  of  your  health  will  be  found  so 
well  restored  by  the  late  use  of  medicinal  waters  as 
to  leave  nothing  more  to  desire  for  the  proper  and 
ablest  discharge  of  a  commission  of  such  high  mo- 
ment, and  which  peculiarly  demands  the  utmost  cir- 
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cumspection,  vigilance,  delicacy,  and  address.  It  is 
judged  the  most  compendious  and  sure  method  of 
opening  and  consigning  to  your  Excellency,  with  due 
clearness  and  precision,  the  scope  and  end  of  the 
measure,  to  refer  you  to  the  minute  itself,  unanimously 
approved  by  His  Majesty's  servants,  consulted  in  his 
most  secret  affairs ;  and  containing  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  the  grounds,  of  the  king's  royal  in- 
tention in  this  violent  and  dangerous  crisis. 

" '  Their  Lordships  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  formidable  progress  of  the  arms  of  France,  and  the 
danger  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  resulting  from  a 
total  subversion  of  the  system  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  from  the  most  pernicious  extension  of  the  in- 
fluence of  France,  by  the  fatal  admission  of  French 
garrisons  into  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  their  Lordships  are 
most  humbly  of  opinion  that  nothing  can  so  effectually 
tend  in  the  present  unhappy  circumstances  to  the  re- 
storation of  Europe  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  present  just  and  neces- 
sary war,  until  a  peace  can  be  made  on  safe  and 
honourable  terms,  as  a  more  intimate  union  with  the 
crown  of  Spain. 

"  *  In  this  necessary  view  their  Lordships  most 
humbly  submit  their  opinion  to  your  Majesty's  great 
wisdom,  that  overtures  of  a  negotiation  should  be  set 
on  foot  Avith  that  Court  in  order  to  engage  Spain,  if 
possible,  to  join  her  arms  to  those  of  your  Majesty  for 
obtaining  a  just  and  honourable  peace ;  and,  namely. 
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for  recovering  and  restoring  to  the  Crown  of  England 
the  most  important  island  of  Minorca,  with  all  the 
ports  and  fortresses ;  as  well  as  for  re-establishing 
some  solid  system  in  Europe ;  and  inasmuch  as  it 
shall  be  found  necessary  for  attaming  these  great  and 
essential  ends  to  treat  with  the  Crown  of  Spain  con- 
cerning an  exchange  of  Gibraltar  for  the  island  of 
Minorca,  with  the  ports  and  fortresses,  their  Lordships 
are  most  humbly  of  an  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
Court  of  Spain  should  without  loss  of  time  be  sounded 
with  respect  to  their  disposition ;  and  if  the  same 
shall  be  found  favourable,  that  the  said  negotiation 
should  be  carried  forward  and  ripened  for  execution 

with  all  possible  despatch  and  secresy/ 

....  I  am  now,  before  I  close  this  long  despatch, 
to  discharge  His  Majesty's  particular  command  by 
recommending  to  you  in  the  strongest  manner  to  use 
the  utmost  precaution  and  circumspection  in  the 
overtures  of  this  conditional  idea  with  regard  to 
Gibraltar,  lest  it  should  hereafter  come,  although 
Spain  shall  decline  the  sole  condition  of  such  an  inti- 
macy, to  be  construed  into  a  promise  to  restore  that 
place  to  His  Catholic  Majesty. 

"  And  you  will  take  especial  care,  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  transaction  relating  to  Gibraltar, 
to  weigh  and  measure  every  expression  w^ith  the  ut- 
most precision  of  language,  so  as  to  put  it  beyond 
the  possibility  of  the  most  captious  and  sophistical  in- 
terpretation, to  wrest  and  torture  this  insinuation  of  an 
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exchauge  on  the  sole  terms  above  expressed,  into  a 
revival  and  renewal  of  any  former  pretended  engage- 
ment with  respect  to  the  cession  of  that  place. 

''And  for  greater  and  clearer  indication  on  matters 
of  this  extreme  importance,  I  am,  though  unneces- 
sarily, expressly  to  acquaint  you  that  the^king  can  in 
no  supposed  case  ever  entertain  the  thought  of  putting 
Gibraltar  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  until  that  Court, 
by  a  junction  of  their  arms  with  those  of  His  Majesty, 
shall  actually  and  effectually  recover  and  restore  to 
the  Crown  of  England  the  island  of  Minorca,  with 
all  its  fortresses  and  harboiu^."  * 

Happily  for  England  the  offer  came  too  late.  Spain 
was  rooted  to  a  neutral  policy,  and  even  the  tempting 
offer  of  Gibraltar  could  not  purchase  her  alliance. 
Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  an  able  and  far-sighted  diplo- 
matist, who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
per of  the  Spanish  Court,  knew  that  the  proposal 
came  too  late  to  fulfil  its  object. 

When  the  despatch  reached  Madrid,  he  perused 
it  with  irritability  and  impatience ;  throwing  his  cap 
on  the  ground  he  exclaimed,  "  Are  they  mad  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  ?  What  can  they  mean  ?  it  is 
now  too  late  ! " 

With  a  foreboding  heart,  the  ambassador  proceed- 

*  Coxe,  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  iiL  210.     Corres.  of  Williain 
Pitt,  vol.  1.  p.  247. 
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ed  to  execute  his  mission.  He  sought  and  obtained 
an  interview  with  the  Spanish  minister,  and  during  a 
lengthy  conversation  on  the  differences  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries  adroitly  and  delicately  hinted 
at  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar. 

"The  weight  of  the  business,"  says  Sir  Benjamin,* 
"  gmned  the  attention  it  deserved.  His  Uvely  imagin- 
ation wanted  no  information  of  the  wretched  circuni- 
stances  in  which  Europe  was  nearly  ovcrwhehned, 
nor  did  his  memory  want  to  be  refreshed  by  my 
recapitulating  to  him  the  noble  maxima  he  purposed 
to  follow  when  he  came  into  office.  After  running 
through  both  these  subjects  with  grcAt  precUion,  ho 
replifed  to  my  insinuation  relative  to  the  ronditional 
restoration  of  Gibraltar  with  a  cool  politeness — '  You 
know,'  he  Raid,  '  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  country, 
alone,  without  support  or  aid  from  any  of  my  col- 
leagues, whose  inclinations,  as  well  as  the  general 
bent  of  the  nation,  are  not,  I  believe,  for  entering  into 
a  war  against  France  in  your  favour.*  He  then  accused 
England  of  ruining  the  credit  he  might  have  had 
with  this  nation  if  we  had  supported  him  with  acts 
of  justice  and  attention,  though  we  should  have 
strained  a  point  to  serve  him ;  a  credit,  he  said,  which 
would  have  been  warmly  employed  for  the  service  of 

•  Sir  B.  Keeno  to  Mr  Pitt,  Madrid,  Sept.  26, 1757.  Mort 
Mcret  and  confidential.  Coze'i  Mems.  of  the  Bourbon  Kingt- 
of  Spain. 
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both  Crowns,  notwithstanding  all  the  suspicions  which 
his  birth  and  education  might  have  exposed  him 
to.* 

"You  will  blame  the  length  of  my  letter  if  1 
charge  it  with  more  particulars  than  are  necessary  for 
His  Majesty  to  form  a  true  idea  of  what  has  passed  here. 
I  shall  therefore  cut  short  in  this  place,  since  there 
needs  no  further  addition  to  show  Mr  Wall's  resolu- 
tion not  to  charge  himself  with,  or  mention,  much 
less  support,  the  adoption  of  the  vigorous  measures 
which  the  execution  of  this  project  requires.  Neither 
did  he  give  me  the  least  room  to  think,  but  quite  the 
contrary,  that  he  would  take  notice  of  it  to  his  master 
or  his  colleagues." 

This  despatch  terminated  the  proceedings  of  this 
attempt  at  negotiation,  and  Wall,  ill  in  health,  and 
tired  of  his  office,  contemplated  resigning  his  post. 
By  the  command  and  entreaties  of  the  king  and 
queen  this  step  was  postponed. 

The  last  public  act  of  the  British  minister,  Sir 
Benjamin  Keene,  was  the  conduct  of  this  remarkable 
transaction. 

Worn  out  by  the  pains  of  a  lingering  malady, 
worried  by  the  uncertain  policy  of  the  late  adminis- 
tration, and  feeling  acutely  the  neglect  with  which  he 

*  The  Spanish  minister  waa  a  gentleman  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion, named  Wall,  who  had  previously  done  some  service  to 
Spain.  In  1747  he  was  sent  from  Madrid  to  London,  to 
negotiate  a  peace  between  the  two  countries. 
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had  been  trcutcd,  }ic  died  witliin  b  short  time  after  he 
bad  written  his  despatch  to  jVIr  Pitt. 

It  is  difficult  to  iitidersfand  how  such  a  states- 
man as  Pitt  fould  have  been  induced  to  entertain  the 
notion  of  surrendering  Gibraltar  to  Spain.  The  equi- 
valent advantages  tu  be  given  in  exchange  were  no 
doubt  important,  but  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  Iora 
of  the  most  commanding  position  in  the  Mediterni- 
neun,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  key  of  the  Straits. 

But  it  must  he  remembered  that  at  this  time  a 
very  general  impression  prevailed,  that  the  value  of 
the  fortress  had  been  over-estiiuated  ;  and  these  opin- 
ions found  vent  in  the  publications  of  the  day.  The 
expenses  of  the  place  were  enormous  and  constantly 
increased,  and  t)ie  maladministration  of  the  local 
government  was  a  continual  source  of  complaint. 

The  Governor  of  the  fortress,  too.  Lord  Tyrawley, 
who  was  dissatisfied  with  his  office,  took  care  to  under- 
rate its  importance,  and  to  represent  the  heavy  burden 
it  would  ever  be  to  the  nation. 

Writing  to  Fox,  he  says, — 

"  As  to  Gibraltar,*  I  take  it  for  granted  it  will  be 
extremely  quiet,  for  I  do  not  see  that  we  do  ourselves 
much  good,  or  anybody  else  any  hurt,  by  our  being  in 
possession  of  it.  If  anything  tempt  anybody  to  be- 
siege it,  it  will  be  the  fatherless  and  motheriess  de- 

*  This  and  the  foUowing  letter  weie  written  to  Fox,  who, 
when  he  resigned  the  seals,  handed  them  both  over  to  Pitt. 
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fenceless  state  it  has  been  suffered  to  run  into ;  all 
which  I  have  fully  represented  at  home,  where  I 
thought  it  was  most  proper.  I  would  conclude  from 
all  this  that  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  left  in  so  idle  a 

place I  hope  to  receive  orders  to  return  to 

my  staff  and  my  regiment  of  guards. 

"  The  sooner  the  better."  * 

Again  he  says, — 

"  You  will  find  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  Gibraltar  is  so  formidable  a  place  as  the  common 
cry  thinks  it ;  but  that  it  would  want  money,  time, 
and  ability  in  the  distribution  of  both  to  make  it  so. 
That  Gibraltar  is  the  strongest  town  in  the  world,  that 
one  Englishman  can  beat  three  Frenchmen,  and  that 
London-bridge  is  one  of  the  seven  wonders  in  the 
world,  are  the  natural  prejudices  of  an  English  coffee- 
house politician.  I  am  doing  some  little  matters 
here  that  I  think  add  to  the  strength  of  it ;  but 
much  more  ought  to  be  done  that  I  cannot  take  upon 
myself  to  work  upon  without  orders. 

"  I  really  grow  tolerably  weary  of  Gibraltar,  which 
is  in  all  respects  upon  the  most  scandalous  foot  that 
ever  town  was,  that  pretends  to  call  itself  une  place 
de  guerre;  though  so  exactly  consistent  with  our 
notions  of  this  sort  of  things,  that  I  assure  myself  it 
will  never  take  any  other  form."  t 

•  Lord  Tyrawley   to  Rt  Hon.   Henry  Fox.      Gibraltar, 
August  20th,  1756.     Private. 

t  Lord  lyrawley  to  Rt  Hon.  Henry  Fox.     Gibraltar, 
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Writing  on  the  20th  September,  1756,  he  says, 
"  You  will  observe  by  it  (a  letter  to  Lord  Barrington) 
that  I  look  upon  Gibraltar  as  in  a  manner  dismantled 
by  the  last  melEuures  taken  in  respect  to  its  garrison^ 
and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  my  opinion  of  this 
matter  before  the  Duke,  who  I  am  confident  could 
have  no  idea  of  things  here  being  in  so  sad  a  con* 
dition,  without  such  a  representation  as  my  letter 
contains. ...  I  assure  you  I  take  it  as  no  great  com* 
pliment  to  be  left  here  as  storekeeper  of  Gibraltar, .  • 
and  therefore,  dear  Sir,  I  beg  you  will  make  my  mind 
easy  in  getting  me  the  Duke's  leave  to  come  home/'* 

August  27th,  1756.    CoRespondenoe  of  WiUiim  Pitt,  voL  L 
p.  208. 

•  ''While at  Gibraltar,  Lord  Tjrrawley  ordered  greet  addi- 
tionB  to  the  works,  with  no  more  economy  than  governors  are 
apt  to  do  who  think  themselves  above  being  responsible.  Lord 
George  Sackville  caught  at  this  dissipation,  and  privately 
instigated  Sir  John  Philips  to  censure  the  expenses.  To  their 
great  surprise  Lord  Tyrawley  demanded  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  in  his  own  defence.  A  day  was  named.  He 
drew  up  a  memorial,  which  he  proposed  to  read  to  the  House. 
It  attacked  Lord  G^rge  roundly  on  having  avoided  all 
foreign  command.  Thus  alarmed.  Lord  G^rge  got  the  day  of 
hearing  adjourned  for  near  a  fortnight,  and  having  underhand 
procured  the  report  of  Skinner,  who  surveyed  the  works  at 
Gibraltar,  to  be  brought  before  the  House,  without  mentioning 
what  it  was,  Mr  Fox  laid  open  the  unhandsome  darkness  of 
this  conduct,  and  Lord  Tyrawley  himself  appeared  at  the  bar 
and  made  good  by  his  behaviour  all  that  had  been  taken  for 
vapour  before  he  appeared  there ;  for  leaning  on  the  bar  he 
browbeat  Skinner,  his  censor,  who  stood  on  his  left  hand,  with 
such  arrogant  humour  that  the  very  lawyers  thought  themselves 
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The  representations  of  Tyrawley  no  doubt  had 
weight  with  Pitt,  and  led  him  to  underrate  the  value 
of  Gibraltar.  In  after  years,  however,  he  became  fully 
alive  to  its  importance,  and  strenuously  insisted  upon 
proper  means  being  adopted  for  its  safety.*  But  be- 
sides the  eflTect  of  Lord  Tyrawley 's  disparaging  re- 
ports  from  Gibraltar,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Pitt  was  influenced  in  his  estimate  of  that  fortress 
by  the  many  virulent  pamphlets  and  articles  that 
were  published  about  that  time,  condemnatory  of 
the  alleged  gross  mismanagement  and  corruption 
that  prevailed  in  the  government  of  the  place,  and 
exhibiting  the  enormous  charge  the  maintenance  of 
the  Rock  imposed  upon  England. f 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  statements 
were  partially  true,  although  in  most  instances  the 
malice  of  the  writers  is  evident,  and  the  exaggeration 
of  the  representations  apparent. 

One  cause,  perhaps,  of   the   rancorous   feeling 

outdone  in  their  own  stylo  of  worrying  a  culprit.  He  read 
his  memorial,  which  was  well  drawn,  with  great  art  and  firank- 
ness,  and  assumed  more  merit  to  himself  than  he  had  been 
charged  with  blame.  Such  tough  game  tempted  few  hunters. 
Lord  George  was  glad  to  waive  the  sport,  and  the  House  dis* 
missed  the  affair." — Walpole's  George  II.,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

*  Vide  Lord  Chatham*s  speech  on  the  22nd  Nov.,  1770,  on 
Spanish  affairs. 

t  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Portmore,  dated 
March  29th,  1712,  complains  that  "  at  Gibraltar  things  have 
hitherto  been  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  under  the  loosest 
management." 
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exhibited  in  these  papers  was  the  hatred  of  military 
government  by  persons  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits. But  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  also  amongst 
the  military  themselves. 

As  early  as  1712,  Colonel  Bennett,  of  the  en- 
gineers, represented  to  the  government  at  home  the 
wholesale  system  of  peculation  existing  among  the 
authorities  at  Gibraltar;  and  ''thereby/'  he  says, 
''have  drawn  upon  me  the  governor's  displeasure, 
inasmuch  as  that  he  has  threatened  to  hang  me,  to 
break  my  bones,  and  has  given  me  the  lye."* 

Writing  in  1749,  an  author  says,  "Ciolonel  Con- 
greve  f  set  most  of  the  bad  examples  which  his  suc- 
cessors have  too  well  imitated.  He  forced  some 
people  out  of  their  houses,  others  on  various  pretences 
out  of  the  garrison,  and  then  disposed  of  their  posses- 
sions  Cotton  t  was  naturally  an  expensive  man. 

He  improved  upon  Congreve's  plans  in  every  act  of 
oppression,  and  had,  like  the  tyrants  of  old,  his  dun- 
geons and  other  apparatus  to  drain  the  purses  of  the 
poor  foreign  inhabitants ;  .  .  .  .  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
broke  out  which  had  near  dethroned  him.  The  English 
who  are  not  military  are  few,  and  those  not  submissive 
enough  to  be  spunged  out  of  what  they  get,  and  are 
therefore  properly  discountenanced,  and  in  their  place 
Irish  Papists  and  such  kinds  of  itinerary  riff-raff  find 

*  Remarks  on  Gibraltar.     MSS.  British  Museum, 
t  Governor  in  the  year  1713. 
X  Governor  in  the  year  17 10. 

17 
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cordial  favour.  What  the  place  costs  us  in  point  of 
reputation  is  hereby  seen 

"  Godby  followed  Cotton,  but  retired.  His  suc- 
cessor, Bowes,  plundered  merrily  for  some  time  as 
Cotton's  deputy,  and  shared  the  plunder  with  persons 
at  home 

"In  1729  the  emoluments  of  the  governor  were 
calculated  as  follows : — 

"  Tlie  governors  annual  perquisites. 

5000  butts  of  wine  $  10,000 

1000  butts  of  brandy  and  rum  9,765 

1200  ships  anchorage,  at  $3  3,600 

60  Jews  and  Genoese  porters  2,160 

Christmas  boxes  from  Jews,  etc.  1,000 

Permits  for  entering  the  town  1,000 

Jews,  hawkers,  and  pedlars  500 

Wine  licences  600 

Ground  rents  10,000 

Mediterranean  passes  to  foreigners  1,000 
To  occasional  munerations  and  squeezings    2,000 

As  principal  goat-herd  500 

As  cow-keeper  and  milk-herd  500 

As  head  butcher  4,000 

As  poulterer  500 

As  chief  baker  1,000 

Forward      48,125 
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Brouglit  forward  e  48,125 

Aa  head  gardener  500 

As  master  fi&lierman  500 

As  tallow-chandler  aod  coal  merchant  2,000 

Public  jobs,  wliariage,  etc.  3,000 

Mtscellaneous  600 


9  53.725 


"Exclusive  of  his  salary  as  general,  and  otliur 
perquisites,  the  aggregate  total  cmoluuiunts  of  the 
governorship  of  Gibraltar  cannot  be  hss  thaii  £20,000 
per  auDum." 

The  author  continuea  : — 

"The  whole  art  of  plundering  is  so  magicolljr 
conducted  that  it  never  comes  to  the  ears  of  his 
Majesty,  nor  is  laid  bcfnn;  tlic  legi^latim;.  If  an 
officer  complains,  he  is  kicked  out  of  the  town ;  if  a 
housekeeper,  he  is  dispossessed ;  if  a  foreigner,  he  is 
dungeoned  and  stript ;  and  if  a  Barbai^  Jew,  he  is 
transmitted  to  a  brother  bashaw  at  Tetuan,  where 
perhaps  he  is  hanged  outright."  * 

*  BeaaoDa  for  giring  up  Oibnltar.  British  Mnseum, 
1749. 

"This  is  but  a  short  and  imperfect  accoimt  of  the  many 
iDBurmountable  villaniee  which  are  daily  traiiBactiiig  in  this 
unhappy  fortress ;  was  I  to  enumerate  but  a  third  part  of  them 
it  would  take  a  volume,  every  page  of  which  would  draw  tears 
from  the  reader's  eyes,  if  he  had  the  least  feeling  or  humanity. 
What  horrid  outrages  have  there  been  acted !    What  scenes  of 
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These  statements  no  doubt  had  foundation  on  fact, 
and  we  can  gather  from  them  how  wretchedly  mis- 
governed the  fortress  must  have  been  during  the  first 
half  century  after  its  capture. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  England  to  procure  an 
alliance  with  Spain  was  followed  by  events  which 
rapidly  complicated  the  situation  of  European  affairs. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1758,  the  Queen  of 
Spain  died,  and  in  the  following  year  Ferdinand, 
whose  grief  since  his  bereavement  had  been  poignant 
and  inconsolable,  also  expired.  He  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  by  Charles  III. 

As  the  war  between  France  and  England  pro- 
ceeded, the  successes  of  the  British  arms  extended 
over  land  and  sea.  A  French  fleet  under  De  Con- 
flans  was  defeated  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  the  battle 
of  Minden  was  gained,  Quebec  surrendered,  and 
Canada  was  conquered. 

It  was  after  these  brilliant  achievements,  and 
while  fortune  smiled  upon  the  British  cause,  that 
negotiations  were  again  opened  with  Spain,  and  again 
with  ill  success. 

In  1761  the  celebrated  "  Family  Compact "  was 
matured  and  signed  by  the  three  Bourbon  monarchs, 
by  the  terms  of  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  enemy 
of  either  France  or  Spain  should  be  regarded  as  the 

misery  have  poor  people  been  driven  to,  by  the  inhuman  bar- 
barity of  a  merciless,  cruel,  unrelenting  tyrant !  AVhat  numbers 
has  he  plundered  under  the  cloak  of  justice !  *' 
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eDemy  of  both,  and  it  was  further  understood  that,  in 
case  war  continued  between  England  and  France  in 
the  spring  of  1762,  Spain  would  join  in  the  contest 
is  conjonction  with  the  latter  power. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1762,  the  Britisii  cabinet, 
anticipating  the  intentions  of  Spain,  declared  war 
against  her,  and  hostilities  speedily  commenced. 

At  the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  during  which 
the  British  arms  were  evciywhcre  successful,  a  peace 
waa  signed  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  February,  1763. 
By  this  treaty  Minorca,  Guadaloupe,  Mnrtinico,  and 
St  Locia  were  restored  to  England ;  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton  were  cedt^d  to  her,  and  sub- 
sequently Florida  was  added.  The  rclinquiahtncnt  of 
the  Havannah  (which  had  surrendered  during  the 
negotiations),  without  a  more  vuhmblc  equivalent  than 
Florida,  was  a  blot  upon  this  otherwise  &vourable 
treaty. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


1763  TO  1779. 


England  had  scarcely  commenced  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  the  peace  before  she  was  threatened 
with  the  symptoms  of  rebellion  among  the  North 
American  Colonies.  In  1765  the  extension  of  the 
Stamp  Act  to  those  states  aroused  the  resentment  of 
the  colonists,  meetings  were  convened  at  which  the 
measure  was  condemned  in  violent  language,  petitions 
and  resolutions  were  drawn  up,  and,  ominous  for  the 
future,  the  formation  of  a  Republic  was  suggested. 

The  rising  clamour  terrified  the  ministry,  and  by 
the  advice  of  Pitt  the  obnoxious  Act  was  repealed 
within  twelve  months  after  it  had  become  law.  In 
the  mean  time  the  administration,  with  Lord  Rocking- 
ham at  its  head,  was  dissolved,  and  Pitt  was  again 
called  upon  to  form  a  cabinet.  He  accepted  the 
task,  claiming  for  himself  the  Privy  Seal  and  a  peer- 
age, with  the  title  of  Earl  Chatham. 

The  expenses  of  the  recent  Seven  Years'  War  fell 
heavily  upon  the  tax-payers  of  England;  and  any 
measure  likely  to  relieve  the  people  from  the  burthen 
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was  certain  to  command  popularity  and  establish  the 
position  of  the  ministr}'.  Notwithstanding  the  recent 
display  of  temper  by  the  colonists  of  North  America, 
it  was  judged  both  just  and  politic  that  the  colonies 
should  CMittibute  to  the  levies  for  the  payment  of  the 
war  expenses. 

The  reduction  of  the  land-tax,  a  measure  which 
owed  its  origin  to  the  opposition,  had  deprived  the 
revenue  of  £500,000,  and  in  im  evil  hour  it  was 
resolved  to  impose  upon  the  nilonists  a  tax,  small 
indeed,  but  sufBcicnt  to  kindle  the  grentcxt  and  most 
successful  rebellion  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is 
unnecessaiy  to  rccnpitiilnte  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  sera  in  England's  history. 

No  soont-'r  had  the  tea-tax  become  law.  than  every 
disposition  to  oppose  it  wa.s  evinced  throuphout  the 
colony.  Riots  and  disturbances  broke  out,  and. 
though  smothered  for  a  moment,  burst  forth  again 
with  greater  fury.  Fearful  outbreaks  ensued:  the 
whole  country  was  roused,  an  army  was  raised,  and 
a  terrible  rebellion  raged  throughout  the  provinces. 

As  the  civil  war  proceeded,  disaster  foUowed 
disaster  to  the  English  arms,  until,  on  the  17th  Octo- 
ber,  1777,  General  Burgoyne,  finding  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  rebel  forces  at  Saratoga,  laid  down  his 
arms.  From  the  commencement  of  this  rebellion  the 
American  cause  had  received  the  sympathy  of  France, 
who,  jealous  of  British  power,  and  hating  the  British 
nation,  had  watched  the  progress  of  events  with 
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evident  satisfaction.  Louis  XVI.  did  not  conceal 
his  desire  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
revolutionary  colonies,  but,  as  for  a  long  time  the 
issue  of  the  contest  remained  doubtful,  he  was  re- 
strained by  prudence  from  giving  effect  to  his  wishes. 
Burgoyne's  defeat,  however,  establishing  as  it  did  the 
supremacy  of  the  rebel  arms,  relieved  the  king's 
scruples,  and  on  the  6th  February,  1778,  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  the  two  countries  was  signed  at 
Paris. 

While  England  was  distracted  with  these  dissen- 
sions in  her  colonies,  Spain  was  busily  engaged  in 
profiting  by  the  respite  since  the  peace.  Wall,  having 
retired  from  office,  had  been  succeeded  by  Grimaldi, 
who  was  ably  assisted  by  the  Count  D'Aranda  in 
restoring  the  energies  of  the  nation.  The  army  and 
navy  were  reformed  and  augmented,  a  new  system  of 
military  tactics  was  introduced,  discipline  was  re- 
established, the  order  of  the  finances  restored,  and 
the  revenues  re-adjusted.  In  secret  concert  with 
France,  vast  preparations  were  silently  made  for  a 
contest  with  England,  while  the  successful  progress 
of  the  rebeUion  in  North  America  whetted  the  ardour 
of  the  two  Bourbon  monarchs.  At  length  the  mo- 
ment seemed  to  have  arrived  for  the  destruction  of 
British  power  and  influence. 

While  Spain  was  thus  diligently  preparing  for  the 
opportunity  when  she  might  descend  upon  an  en- 
feebled enemy,  England,  apart  from  colonial  disaffec- 
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tion,  was  a  pwy  to  faction,  imbecility,  and  civil 
commotion.  Her  prestige,  once  the  terror  of  Europe, 
had  Jallen  to  the  lowest  eljb,  her  representatives 
abroad  were  openly  insulted  in  the  Btreets  without 
redress,  and  even  the  minor  powers  assumed  towards 
her  an  attitude  of  dctiaiicc  and  contempt.  Hated 
and  despised  by  every  European  statu,  virtually  with- 
out an  ally,  distracted  by  agitation  at  home,  and 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  quell  an  irresistible  re- 
volution in  a  distant  colony,  the  situation  of  England 
was  critical  indeed. 

No  sooner  was  the  alliance  between  France  and 
the  rebels  of  North  America  announced,  than  a  declar- 
ation of  war'was  issued  by  Kngland,  and  hostilities 
immediately  commi'iiceil ;  50.000  Frenchmen  were 
ready  to  invade  thi'  British  coast,  vast  fleets  were 
iittcd  out,  and  a  diversion  was  made  in  favour  of  the 
Americans  by  an  expedition  under  D'Estaing. 

For  a  time  Spain  seemed  disinclined  to  join  in  the 
contest,  and  even  made  offers  of  negotiation  between 
the  belligerent  powers.  But  she  never  sincerely  con- 
templated peace,  and  the  negotiation  was  only  an 
artifice  to  gain  time  for  her  final  preparations.  After 
some  months  delay,  during  which  she  acted  the  farce 
of  mediation,  her  arrangements  were  completed,  and, 
throwing  aside  the  mask  of  friendship,  she  declared 
war  against  England  (1779),  and  allied  herself  to 
France. 

The  designs  of  King  Charles,  long  secretly  enter- 
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tained,  were  speedily  developed ;  a  junction  was  form- 
ed between  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  a  powerful 
army,  already  organized,  was  ready  to  take  the  field, 
and  an  allied  attack,  so  powerful  that  it  was  deemed 
irresistible,  was  directed  against  Gibraltar. 

Twice  within  the  century,  Spain,  at  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  had  attempted  the 
recovery  of  this  fortress,  and  on  each  occasion  she 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  with  humiliation  and 
defeat.  But  now  the  moment  appeared  to  have 
arrived  when  the  long-lost  prize  might  be  wrested 
from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy  and  restored  to  its 
setting  in  the  crown  of  Spain.* 

*  Anticipating  the  results  of  this  siege,  Ajala  says,—'*  In 
the  mean  time  wo  may  hope  that  the  result  of  this  undertaking 
against  a  place  so  strongly  fortified,  but  attacked  by  such 
powerful  forces,  may  correspond  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  to 
the  intelligence  and  activity  of  the  Duke  de  Crillon,  and  to  the 
well-known  valour  of  the  Spanish  troops.** 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

rOUETIBNTH   8IE0E   0¥   (ilBRAlTAR,    1779. 

Since  the  siegn  of  1727,  the  fortifications  of 
Gibraltar  had  been  RiiffcrcHl  to  lapse  almost  into  a 
state  of  ruin  and  deciiy.  Very  few  guns  were 
mounted,  the  parapets  were  in  many  places  cnim- 
bling  to  dust,  and  the  ditches  at  the  north  angle  were 
choked  with  rubbish.  The  nmgn/inrs  wrre  defertivc, 
the  ammunition  was  scanty,  and  the  provision  stores 
were  empty.  Reports  on  the  condition  of  the  fortress 
had  been  constantly  sent  home,  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  successive  governors. 
At  length,  in  17C9,  a  commission,  presided  over  by 
the  Master-general,  assembled  at  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  in  Westminster,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
defective  condition  of  the  defences. 

From  the  evidence  of  a  principal  member  of  this 
conference  we  gather  some  particulars  of  the  state  of 
the  Rock  at  that  period.  *     He  tells  us  that  most  of 

*  nomarka  and  ObBcr^BtiouB  made  upon  several  of  the  Sea- 
porta  ia  Hpaia  and  France,  during  a  Journey  in  thoae  Countriei 
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the  engineers  whose  opinions  were  asked  respecting 
the  mode  of  fortification  best  adapted  to  the  Rock, 
proposed  the  adoption  of  Vauban's  principles,  while 
the  minority  were  for  rejecting  the  common  book 
rules,  according  as  the  situation  varied — conforming 
their  designs  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  to  the 
kind  of  attack  to  which  each  particular  part  would  be 
subjected. 

"  It  was  my  principle,"  he  said,  "  that  when  the 
lower  power  of  attack  only  could  be  exerted  upon 
any  particular  part,  it  was  both  needless  and  indeed 
a  defect  of  judgment  to  raise  works  whose  qualities 
were  calculated  to  repulse  the  higher  power  of  an 
army  possessed  of  space  enough  to  enable  them  to 
exercise  and  bring  into  play  the  reiterated  assaults 
peculiar  to  the  advantages  of  having  a  great  spot  of 
ground  to  act  upon.  Not  such,  indeed,  does  it  appear 
to  me  is  the  character  of  the  new  works  lately 
erected  near  the  sea-side  at  Gibraltar.  I  apprehend 
that  the  importance  and  situation  of  Gibraltar,  if  well 
considered,  should  draw  forth  other  modes  of  reason- 
ing than  such  as  have  been  frequently  adopted  with 
respect  to  fortified  places  difierently  circumstanced. 

"It  has  usually  been  understood  that  when  it 
is  besieged  our  fleet  may  go  to  its  relief,  and  if  we 
were  to  be  certain  that  it  will  be  attacked  again  as 

ill  1767 — 1768.  Performed  by  Major  Hugh  Debbieg,  Corps 
of  Engineers. — King's  MSS.  Brit.  Mus. 
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in  the  two  last  sieges  (1705,  1727),  the  only  method 
by  which  it  will  never  be  reduced,  that  system 
might  be  adhered  to  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 
Bat  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  it5  distance  from 
home,  separated  from  us  by  the  continent  of  Europe, 
that  our  fleet  may  at  some  critical  time  have  more 
necessaiy  and  indispensable  employment  at  home 
than  succouring  places  at  a  great  distance  at  every 
ahum."  * 

After  pointing  out  the  weakness  of  the  defences 
towards  the  southward,  and  showing  that  the  grand 
powder-magazine  was  situated  on  an  eminence  half 
a  mile  from  the  lovm,  and  exposed  to  the  sea  and  to 
fire  from  shipping,  he  concludes, — 

"  Gibraltar  is  a  fortress  whose  situation  at  the 
first  sight  thereof  convinces  the  beholder  of  its  great 
utility  and  consequence  to  Great  Britun.  It  is  the 
key  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  ocean,  and  the 
strongest  curb  she  holds  over  the  power  of  her 
enemies." 

In  1770,  the  continuation  of  large  armaments  in 
France  and  Spain  had  aroused  the  suspicions  and 
excited  the  fears  of  the  English  ministry. 

Allusions  were  made  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 

*  The  oorrectneu  of  this  officer'!  judgment  was  sfterwarda 
provod  by  the  events  of  the  siege,  when  the  gurisan  wu  twic« 
bordering  od  starvation  in  consequence  of  no  fleet  being  able 
to  sail  to  their  relief. 
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to  the  state  of  the  kingdom  for  war,  and  in  a  debate 
on  the  seizure  of  the  Falkland  Islands  by  order  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  Lord  Chatham  delivered  a  re- 
markable speech,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  defenceless 
condition  of  Gibraltar. 

"  The  third  object/'  he  said,  "  indispensable  as  I 
conceive  in  the  distribution  of  our  navy,  is  to  main* 
tain  such  a  force  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  cover  that  garrison,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  keep  open  the  com- 
mimication  with  Minorca.  .  .  .  But  how  will  your 
Lordships  be  astonished  when  I  inform  you  in  what 
manner  they  have  provided  for  these  great,  these 

essential  objects ! We  have  one  ship-of-the- 

line  at  Jamaica,  one  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  one 
at  Gibraltar.  Yet  at  this  very  moment,  for  aught 
the  ministry  know,  both  Jamaica  and  Gibraltar  may 
be  attacked — and  if  they  are  attacked  (which  God 
forbid !)  they  must  fall.  .  .  . 

"  Two  regiments  of  400  men  each,  at  a  time  like 
this,  are  sent  to  secure  a  place  of  such  importance  as 
Gibraltar!  a  place  which  it  is  universally  agreed 
cannot  hold  against  a  vigorous  attack  from  the  sea^ 
if  once  the  enemy  should  be  so  far  masters  of  the 
Bay  as  to  make  a  good  landing,  even  with  a  moderate 
force. 

"  The  indispensable  senice  of  the  lines  requires 
at  least  4000  men.  The  j)resent  garrison  consists  of 
about  2300,  so  that  if  the  relief  should  be  fortunate 
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I  to  get  on  shore  they  will  want  600  men  of 
their  necessary  complement."" 

On  the  llth  of  December  the  Duku  of  Man- 
chester (at  tlie  suggestion  of  Chatham)  t  moved  an 
address  to  His  Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  ho 
graciously  pleased  to  send  a  proper  force  to  Gibraltar 
for  its  due  and  efficient  defence.  His  speech  exposed 
tite  uuecuiity  of  our  foreign  possessions  and  the  peril 
of  OUT  ports  at  home.  His  statements  were  confirmed 
by  Chatham,  who  added  that  he  had  received  intellt- 
grace  }  of  a  plan  being  formed  to  attack  Gibraltar. 
"  Having  asserted,"  says  Junius,  "  tluit  it  was  open 
to  an  attack  from  the  sea,  and  that  if  the  enemy  were 
masters  of  the  bay  the  place  could  not  make  any 
kmg  resistance,"  he  was  answered  in  the  folloi^ng 
TTords  by  that  great  statesman,  the  Karl  of  Sand- 
wich ;  "  Supposing  the  noble  lord's  argument  to  be 
well  founded,  and  supposing  Gibraltar  to  be  now  un- 
luckily taken,  still,  according  to  the  noble  lord's  own 
doctrine,  it  would  be  no  great  matter ;   for  although 


*  Correspoadence  of  Earl  ChBtham,  voL  It.  p.  18. 

t "  I  dissuaded  calling  for  tay  p»pen,  but  auggeated  tddreaa- 
ing  the  Crown  to  quicken  all  necosBaiy  succoura  for  Qibraltar. 
Thia  was  liked."    Chatham  to  Lord  Camden. 

X  "  Tour  Ladyship  and  Lord  Stanhope  may  have  beard  that 
an  idea  has  prevailed  strongly  here  of  an  attack  upon  Qibral- 
tar;  some  intelligence  on  that  head  having  reached  me,  I  made 
use  of  it  in  the  House  of  Lords."  Earl  Chatham  to  Counters 
Stanhope,     Hayes,  December  16th,  1770.    Pitt's  Correspond- 
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we  are  not  masters  of  the  sea  at  present  we  probably 
shall  be  so  some  time  or  other,  and  then,  my  lords, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  retaking  Gibraltar."  * 

These  discussions  concerning  the  safety  of  Gib- 
raltar soon  died  a  natural  death,  and  the  fortress  was 
left  almost  defenceless  to  its  fate. 

In  1777,  General  George  Augustus  Eliott  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  Rock.  This  oflScer  was  bom 
in  1718,  and  had  passed  with  brilliant  success  througli 
the  school  of  war.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh,  from  whence  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Leyden,  where  he  was  celebrated  for  his 
proficiency  in  foreign  languages.  His  educational 
career  was  completed  with  the  study  of  tactics  at  La 
Eere.  Having  attained  the  rank  of  Lieuteuant-colond, 
he  accompanied  George  II.  to  Germany,  in  1743,  as 
an  aide-de-camp,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Dettingen. 

During  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  greatly  distin- 
guished  himself  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He 
was  a  man  of  consummate  military  talents,  great 
energy,  and  indomitable  perseverance,  qualities  which 
the  memorable  events  of  the  war  tested  to  the  utmost, 
and  which  ser\'ed  to  guide  the  British  arms  sucoess- 
fully  through  one  of  the  severest  and  most  protracted 
sieges  on  record. t 

•  Junius,  Vol.  iii.  p.  293. 

t  Anecdote  of  Sir  G.  Eliott,  from  Carlylo's  Memoira,  p. 
187.     "  Captain  Lyon  introdiioeJ  nic  to  hi8  friends  the  officers 
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Eliott  had  no  sooDer  taken  up  his  command  than 
he  discovered  the  utterly  defenceless  state  of  the  fort- 
ress. He  found  the  fortifications  badly  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  formation  and  ccmtour  of  the  Rock,  and 
observed  with  alarm  that  both  magazines  and  stores 
were  insufficiently  provided.  Added  to  this,  the  gar- 
rison was  numerically  inadequate  to  perform  the 
duties  which  even  in  time  of  peace  were  required.* 

of  the  Horse-guards. ....  One  I  must  partieularly  mention 
was  Captain  Eliott,  afterwards  Lord  Heathfield,  the  cdebrated 
defisnder  of  GKbndtar."  Captain  Lyon  described  him  as  a 
worthy  and  able  officer,  though  singular  and  anstere  in  his 
manner,  and  Carlyle  remarks  that  he  should  have  noted  him  as 
a  man  sour  and  untractable. 

*  On  the  2nd  December,  1777,  the  Duke  of  Bachmond  moved 
for  the  returns  of  the  army  and  navy  in  beland  and  America. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  the  course  of  a 
most  able  speech,  aUuded  thus  to  Gibraltar  :— 

"  Nothing  has  been  offered  which  may  lead  to  inform  us  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
those  two  very  important  fortresses  which  have  hitherto  en- 
abled us  to  maintain  our  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
one  of  them  (Gibraltar)  situated  in  the  very  continent  of 
Spain,  the  best  proof  of  our  naval  power,  and  the  only  solid 
check  on  that  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Tet  those  two  im- 
portant fortresses  are  left  to  chance  ....  we  hold  them  but 

by  sufferance When  I  had  the  honour  to  be  caUed  into 

the  councils  of  the  late  king,  Gibraltar  still  remained  in  our 
hands,  and  the  war  in  Germany,  which  Parliament  thought  fit 
to  engage  in  and  bind  themselves  to,  before  I  came  into  office, 
— though  we  were  carrying  on  the  most  extensive  operations  in 
America,  though  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies 
required  a  suitable  force  to  protect  them,  and  though  these 
kingdoms  called  for  a  proportionate  army,  not  only  to  act  de- 
Id 
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His  anxieties  were  further  aroused  by  the  prevail- 
ing rumours  of  an  intended  attack  upon  Gibraltar, 
rumours  which  in  the  autumn  (1777)  had  gained 
such  credence  in  England  that  the  ministry  commu- 
nicated their  fears  to  the  governor  in  a  despatch  in 
cypher,  dated  September,  1777  : — 

''Though  the  strongest  assurances  are  received 
from  the  Courts  of  France  and  Spain  of  their  inten- 
tions to  preserve  the  peace  at  present  subsisting  in 
Europe,  yet  the  great  armaments  making  in  each  of 

fensivelj,  but  offensively,  on  the  coasts  of  our  enemiee, — ^not- 
withstanding  all  those  previous  services,  my  Lords,  having  the 
counsel  of  that  great  man  (Duke  of  Marlborough)  oonstuitly 
in  view,  it  determined  me  that  whatever  demands  or  how  much 
soever  such  troops  might  be  wanting  elsewhere,  that  Qibndtar 
should  never  want  a  full  and  adequate  defence.  I  never  have 
had,  my  Lords,  less  than  eight  battalions  to  defend  it.*  I 
think  a  battalion  then  was  about  800  strong.  So  that»  my 
Lords,  1  affirm  that  Gibraltar  was  never  trusted  to  a  garriacm 

of  less  than  6000  men Gibraltar  is  garrisoned  by  HaniH 

verians.  1  am  told  if  any  accident  should  happen  to  the  pre- 
sent commanding  officer,  then  that  the  care  of  the  fortretB  and 
the  command  of  the  troops  would  devolve  on  a  foreigner.f  I 
do  not  recollect  his  name,  but  this  is  my  information.  .  •  .  •  I 
am  well  authorized  to  say,  my  Lords,  that  such  is  the  pretent 
defenceless  state  of  Gibraltar,  that  there  is  not  a  second  relief 
in  case  of  attack,  nor  men  sufficient  to  man  the  works  while 
those  fitigued  with  service  go  to  refresh,  eat,  or  sleep." 


•  Had  the  Earl  of  Chatham  forgotten  the  offer  of  William  Pitt,  to  aiir« 
render  Gibraltar  to  Spain  in  IToO  ? 
t  General  dc  la  Motte. 
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those  kingdoms,  and  tbe  large  fleet  at  Cadie,  which  on 
the  shortest  notice  would  lie  ready  to  sail,  are  circvim- 
stances  that  require  the  greatest  vigilance  on  jour 
part.  1  muRt  add  that  a  very  large  quantity  of 
cannon  of  all  calihn;,  with  a  very  larg«  quantity  of 
balls  for  them,  ore  now  transporting  from  Dunkirk  to 
Spain."* 

In  his  reply  to  this  warning,  the  governor  as* 
sored  the  cabinet  of  his  never-ceasing  vigilance,  but 
declared  that  it  would  he  itnjMissihlu  to  witlistand 
a  si^e  with  the  incfGcient  reHoiirecs  hu  had  at  his 
disposal.  Conscious  of  the  difficulty  and  delay  that 
vonld  attend  any  attempt  to  carry  out  by  corre- 
spondence the  alterations  and  additions  which  he  con- 
ndered  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  plarc,  JCIiott 
determined  to  send  home  ii  conipctcnt  otlieer.  m-- 
quainted  with  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  garrison, 
whose  personal  representations  would  have  more 
weight  in  urging  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
security  of  the  fortress  than  could  be  expected  from 
a  tedious  correspondence,  f 

The  oflBcer  selected  for  this  duty  was  Colonel 
Green  of  the  Engineers,  a  man  in  whom  every  confi- 

*  Townahend  to  Eliott.  Cypher.  Origiiul  in  Colonial 
8ecTetaT7'fl  Office,  Gibraltv. 

t  "  Xo  1-igiIanco  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting.  In  cue  of 
ienice  tho  garriion  must  be  increaaed  considerably  more  than 

double  the  present  number,  eepecially  artillery-men Not 

lem  than  8000  men,  artillery  included,  will  be  aufficient." — 
Eliott  to  Secretary  for  War.     Cypher.    October,  1777. 
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dence  was  placed,  and  who  in  the  after  events  of  the 
siege  became  celebrated  for  the  talent  with  which  he 
conducted  the  system  of  defence.  Colonel  Green 
carried  with  him  full  instructions  respecting  the  ob- 
jects of  his  mission,  and  was  also  the  bearer  of  a 
confidential  letter  to  Lord  Townshend  from  the 
governor.* 

•  Gibraltar,  Oct.  6th,  1777. 
"  My  Lord, 

"  Colonel  Green  will  have  the  honour  to 
deliver  this  letter  to  your  Lordship,  the  only  officer  who  is,  or 
indeed  ought  to  be,  in  a  condition  to  lay  before  you  the  exact 
state  of  our  works,  and  the  most  minute  peculiarities  of  this 
singular  fortress,  circumstanced  in  so  many  respects  differenty 
I  believe,  from  any  other  in  the  known  world. 

*'  Col.  Green,  from  close  and  repeated  examination,  ia  per- 
fect master  of  the  advantages  to  be  taken  from  any  recess  or 
protuberance  of  this  mountain,  either  horizontal  or  vertical, 
which  grow  daily  more  obvious,  having  become  acoesaible  to 
us  by  the  communications  made  and  making  towards  such 
parts  of  the  Eoch  as  may  contribute  to  strengthen  our  defence. 
Your  Lordship  will  find  by  Col.  Green's  report  that  the  King's 
Bastion  is  now  in  such  a  state  that,  should  a  sudden  and  un- 
foreseen emergency  require  it,  with  a  few  days'  notice,  we 
might  be  able  to  place  our  artillery  on  temporary  platforms^ 
the  chief  engineer  thinking  the  rampart  not  yet  sufficiently 
settled  to  receive  those  of  stone  which  are  to  remain.  This 
noble  work  being  now  so  far  advanced,  I  think  it  now  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  for  Col.  Green  to  take  your  further 
orders  in  the  prosecution  of  such  plans  as  have  been  or  may 
be  adopted  to  complete  our  fortifications.  This  will  be  a 
tedious,  expensive,  but  necessary  work  for  maintaining  the 
fortress,  and  added  to  it  must  be  many  internal  accommoda- 
tions in  barracks,  bomb-proofs,  store-houses,  hospitals,  maga- 
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On  the  opemog  of  the  year  1778,  the  uneasinesft 
that  had  prevailed  at  home,  since  the  general  arming 
of  Spain  and  France,  was  no  longer  a  niatt«r  of 
secrecy  or  doubt.  Humours  of  a  secret  treaty  between 
Spain  and  Morocco  were  rife,  and  intelligence  of  the 
assemblage  of  a  constantly  increasing  fleet  nt  Ferrol, 
Cadiz,  and  Toulon  added  to  the  general  alonu. 

In  February  Mr  Hardy,  British  Consul  at  Cadiz, 
communicated  by  cypher  with  the  governor  of 
Gibraltar,  and  gave  information  of  the  vast  prepara- 
tions that  vere  going  on  in  that  port, — information 
which  was  immediately  forwarded  to  England. 

Besides  the  large  navy  already  a£scmt>loil,  xhips 
were  expected  from  Carth^enn  and  clscwhero. 
3,000,000  rations  were  ready  for  issue  ;  all  tlie  most 
trusted  pilots  were  ordered  to  be  in  rcndiness  in  24 
hours,  and  the  troops  were  ever  on  the  alert.  Some- 
thing extraordinary,  said  Mr  Hardy,  is  in  agitation, 
and  many  have  given  their  opinion  that  your  garrisMi 
is  the  object  of  attack. 

General  EUott  was  naturally  mach  disturbed  at 
this   inteUigenee,   more  especially  as  in  the  mean 

Eines ;  with  all  which  this  place,  I  do  assure  joar  Lordship, 
is  BO  Tery  indifferentiy  provi  Jed,  that  the  wanta  in  most  of  these 
articles  are  by  no  means  supplied  proportionately  to  oar 
present  garrison.  I  submit  it,  therefore,  vhat  miut  be  our 
■ituatioD  in  case  of  service,  when  our  force  must  be  at  least 
tripled? 

"  I  have  the  honour,  Ac., 

"  G.  A.  Biott" 
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time  no  reinforcements  or  supplies  had  reached  the 
garrison,  nor,  indeed,  had  he  heard  the  intentions  of  the 
government  on  the  subject.  He,  again  urged  the 
necessity  of  immediately  providing  for  the  defence  id 
the  fortress,  and  wrote  pressingly  to  the  govemmeiit 
for  assistance. 

Writing  on  the  2nd  March,  1778,  he  says,  lefeiw 
ring  to  the  arrival  of  a  convoy  without  provisions, 
"  It  is  my  duty  to  be  very  pressing  with  your  Lordship 
that  a  supply  of  every  kind  be  ordered  without  lost 
of  time.  Our  present  store  of  beef,  pork,  pease,  and 
butter  is  scarcely  the  complement  for  five  montlis. 
Flour,  including  biscuit,  three  months ;  oat-meal  the 
same.  Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  for  once  mpre  repeating 
that  no  time  must  be  lost  in  forwarding  the  snppljr 

from  England My  reports  are  confirmed,  that 

the  fleet  at  Cadiz  is  daily  increasing,  19  fiist-dast 
ships  ready  for  sea  in  that  harbour ;  nine  more  e&» 
pected  from  Ferrol  and  other  ports,  a  report  currant 
that  arms  and  cannon  are  preparing  at  Seville,  and 
10  ships  of  the  line  expected  at  Cadiz  from  Toolon, 
under  Count  d'Estaing,  who  is  to  command  the  allied 
armament."* 

In  April,  the  rumour  that  the  expedition,  whoie 
preparation  had  long  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
Europe,  was  destined  for  an  attack  upon  Gibraltar, 
had  gained   an   ominous   significance.      It  was  no 

•  General  Eliott  to  Secretary  at  War.    Colonial  Secretaiy't 
Office,  Gibraltar. 
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longer  doubtful  that  Cadiz  would  be  the  port  of 
nndezvoim  for  the  combined  fleets,  and  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  expedition  would  be  concenirntcd  in  that 
neighbonihood.  The  only  conclusion  to  l>c  drawn 
Irom  the  disposition  of  the  armament  was,  an  intcu- 
titm  to  attack  Gibraltar. 

General  EUott  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  this 
eonclusion,  and  nil  lii^  letters  written  at  thist  time 
speak  of  an  attack  a-s  imminent.  He  was,  indeed, 
already  preparing  for  the  danger  which  he  felt  hung 
over  the  Rock.  Thi:  regiments  forming  the  garrison 
were  carefully  inspected,  and  rcjwrted  thoroughly 
efficieot,  but  too  weak  in  number ; — their  vigour,  said 
the  governor,  may  Im;  depended  upon.  The  small 
numbers  of  artillery-men  and  the  insufficiency  of  sup* 
plies  caused  him  the  greatest  anxiety.  He  constantly 
addressed  letters  to  the  ministers  at  home,  entreating 
them  to  give  him  the  power  of  arming  the  defences, 
and  forming  depots  of  provisions  in  case  of  siege ;  and 
we  find  him  urging  the  govemmeot  to  maintain  8 
good  understanding  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
and  pointing  out  the  inestimable  value  of  Barbaiy  as 
a  source  of  supplies  for  the  garrison.  These  entrea- 
ties— we  may  almost  say  remonstrances — appear  to 
have  been  scarcely  noticed  by  the  English  government. 
No  convoy  arrived,  no  prospect  of  relief  appeared.  * 

*  "  The  several  regimenta  in  this  guriaoa  u«  good  aod  are 
in  the  most  perfect  order.  Their  Tlgour  may  be  depended 
upon,  but  their  numben  in  proportion  to  the  aerrice  bo  verj 
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In  the  mean  time,  Spain  directed  all  her  efforts  to 
secure  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Barbary 
stilt es.  By  means  of  bribery,  and  under  pretence  of 
gaining  satisfaction  for  the  siege  of  Melilla,  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco  was  induced  to  send  an  ambassador, 
Ben  Ottoman,  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  personage  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  by  which  Spain  obtained  numerous  ad- 
vantages.* 

The  existence  of  this  negotiation  was  not  unknown 
to  Eliott.  On  the  1 6th  of  April,  a  Jew  in  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  discovered  a  letter  from 
the  King  of  Spain,  in  which  overtures  were  made  for 
the  speedy  settlement  of  a  treaty  between  the  two 
nations.  The  whole  contents  of  this  letter  he  for- 
w^arded  to  the  general.f 

small,  fumishing  at  the  veiy  utmost  one  relief." — Elioit  to 
Lord  Grantham,  April  6th,  1778.     Cypher. 

*  ''The  assiHtance  afforded  by  the  Moorish  prince  would 
appear  incredible  had  it  not  been  seen.  He  opened  hit  porti 
to  the  ships  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar,  permitted 
them  to  pursue  and  detain  those  of  the  enemy,  facilitated  the 
transport  of  pro\iHion8  and  assistance  to  our  camp,  and  finallj 
deposited  in  our  power  part  of  his  treasures  as  a  pledge  of  his 
sincerity.  By  his  friendship  wo  were  enabled  to  leave  our 
African  posts  with  weak  garrisons.  Your  Majesty  comprehends 
better  than  any  one  how  numerous  would  haye  been  our 
troubles,  if,  from  omitting  to  form  this  connection  in  due  time, 
the  English  had  instigated  the  emperor  to  undertake  the  Siege 
of  Ceuta  or  3Ielilla,  to  disturb  by  his  cruisers  in  the  Straits 
the  measures  taken  for  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar.'* — Florida 
Blanca*8  Sepresentation.  t  Vide  Appendix. 
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"We  may  look  upon  each  other  as  friends,"  said 
the  king,  "and,  in  case  a  treaty  should  be  decided 
on,  we  shall  send  our  respective  ambassadors  to  each 
other,  but  1  must  first  acciuaint  jour  Majesty  that  in 
one  of  the  articles  it  must  be  stipulated  that  your 
Majesty  most  oblige  yourself  to  give  no  assistance 
whatever  to  my  enemies."  • 

The  apathy  of  the  British  government,  the  nt^lect 
of  Gibraltar,  and  the  absence  of  a  British  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  attracted  the  attention  of  Parliament, 
which  was  at  this  time  sitting.  On  the  2Dth  May, 
the  Duke  of  Riclituond  brought  forward  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  cliargiug  tlie  Ministers  with  neg- 
lect in  not  having  taken  steps  to  meet  the  naval 
preparations  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Courts.  This 
speech  alluded  espi-fialty  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
having  a  6eet  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  protect  Gib- 
raltar and  Minorca,  and  to  prevent  the  jimction  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  navies.  The  Eaii  of  Sandwich, 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  denied  that  such  a 
course  was  either  indispensable  or  conformable  to 
precedents;  while  liord  Bristol  declared  that  the 
French  would  never  have  stirred  or  attempted  to 
force  the  Straits  if  a  squadron  had  been  in  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar.! 

On  the  same  day  a  similar  motion  was  brought 

*  Translation  of  original  in  Colonial  Secretaiy'a  Office 
Gibraltar.     Mutilated. 

t  Parliamentary  History. 
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on  in  the  Lower  House  by  Sir  William  Meredith  and 
Lord  North.  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Grenville  spoke  during 
the  debate.  Fox  declaring  "that  the  country  was 
languishing  under  the  torpor  of  a  supine,  senseless, 
incapable  government." 

On  the  16th  June,  1779,  the  Spanish  manifesto 
was  handed  to  King  George  III.  by  the  Marquis 
D'Almodovar,  the  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St  James's. 
This  document  set  forth  the  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  British  government,  and  declared  that  the 
Cathohc  King,  entirely  contrary  to  his  wishes  and 
incUnations,  felt  himself  "  under  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  making  use  of  all  the  means  which  the 
Almighty  had  intrusted  him  with,  to  obtain  that 
justice  which  he  has  solicited  by  so  many  ways  with- 
out  being  able  to  acquire  it."  The  issue  of  this 
manifesto  was  followed  immediately  by  hostile  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  Spain. 

On  the  21st  June  instructions  reached  the  general 
in  command  of  the  troops  at  St  Roque,  ordering 
him  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  Gibraltar. 
Three  days  previous  to  this  the  governor,  ignor- 
ant of  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  rode,  attend- 
ed by  his  staff,  to  pay  a  complimentaiy  visit  to 
General  Mendoza,  who  then  resided  at  St  Roque.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Spanish  general  had,  at  that  veiy 
time,  a  notice  from  the  Court  of  Madrid  in  his  pocket, 
apprizing  him  of  the  outbreak  of  war;  his  manner 
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and  conversation  daring  the  visit  were  observed  to  be 
strikingly  embarrassed  and  uncordial.  On  the  return 
of  the  party  to  the  Rock  in  the  evening,  the  governor 
found  Mr  Lc^ie,  his  Majesty's  consul  at  Tangier,  who 
had  arrived  in  a  Swedish  frigate,  waiting  to  receive 
him  with  intelligence  of  the  rupture  Iietween  the  two 
countries. 

Though  startled  by  the  suddenness  of  the  news, 
the  correctness  of  which  lie  had  no  reason  to  doubt. 
General  Eliott  was  prepared  for  an  event  which  ho 
had  long  contemplated.  For  nearly  two  years  he 
had  foreseen  this  crisiB,  and  had  exerted  himself, 
under  the  oppressive  cloud  of  nuglect,  to  be  armed 
for  the  occasion. 

The  government,  so  long  deaf  to  his  appeals, 
had  tardily  and  inade(|iintely  reinforced  and  pro- 
visioned the  garrison ;  but  the  measures  were  but 
half-measures,  and  the  fortress  was  but  ill  prepared 
to  stand  a  powerful  and  lengthened  siege. 

The  garrison  was  composed  of  ten  r^ments, 
including  the  artillery  and  engineers,  giving  a  total  of 
5382  officers  and  men.  The  artdleiy  and  engineers 
numbered  only  534  men,  a  strength  greatly  inferior 
to  the  requirements  of  the  batteries.  The  troops  and 
staff  were  as  follows, — 

General  G.  A.  Eliott, — Governor. 
Lieut.-General  R.  Boyd, — Lieut.  •Governor. 
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Major-General  De  la  Motte, 
Hanoverian  Brigade. 


Artillery 
12th  regiment 
89th  regiment 
56th  regiment 
58  th  regiment 
72nd  regiment 


Rank  and  File. 

428 
519 
506 
508 
526 
944 


Engineers  &  artificers  106 


Col.  Godwin. 
Lieut.-Col.  Trigge. 
Major  Kellett. 
Major  Fancourt. 
Lieut.-Col.  Cochrane. 
Lieut.-Col.  Gledstanes. 
Col.  Green. 


Hanoverians. 


Hardenberg's 
Redens 

De  la  Motte's 


367 
361 

367 


Lieut.-Col.  Hugo. 
Lieut.-Col.  Dachen- 

hausen. 
Lieut.-Col.  ScIippergiU. 


A  small  naval  force,  consisting  of  "  the  Panther/' 
three  frigates,  and  a  sloop,  under  Admiral  Duff,  lay 
ofi*  the  New  Mole. 

Two  days  after  the  governor  had  been  to  St 
Roque  he  received  a  despatch  from  General  Mendosa, 
commanding  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  adjoining 
district,  officially  announcing  the  declaration  of  war. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  communication  a  Council  of 
War  was  held  to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of  affairs. 

The  first  care  of  the  governor  was  to  provide 
measures  to  secure  supplies  for  the  garrison,  and  to 
establish  a  safe  system  of  postal  communication  with 
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England.  Both  these  objects  were  difficult  to  carry 
out,  on  account  of  th«  unceasing  vigilance  of  tlie 
enemy's  cruiaera,  which  were  already  on  the  alert  all 
along  the  coast. 

Withiu  the  fortress  cver)-tbing  was  placed  upon  a 
war  footing,  the  guards  were  reinforced,  the  Land 
Port  barriers  closed,  pickets  thrown  out  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  and  gabions,  fascines,  and 
sand-bags  prepared. 

It  was,  not  until  the  Uth  July  that  intelligence 
of  the  ^rapturQ  betxrccn  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
reached  Gibraltar  ofiiciully  from  the  f!i>vcnimcnt  at 
home.  The  same  day  a  proclamation  v/m  issued, 
declaring  all  Spanish  \cssels  lawful  prizes,  and  lettera 
of  marque  were  granted  to  numerous  privateers.  Be- 
yond the  suspension  of  all  coninntnication  with  the 
mainland,  and  the  depredations  of  the  enemy's  cruis- 
ers, there  were  as  yet  no  positive  signs  of  an  intention 
to  attack  Gibraltar.  But  in  all  her  former  wars  with 
England  during  the  present  century,  Spain  had  made 
Gibraltar  the  first  object  of  her  ambition;  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  would  depart  from  her 
usual  policy  on  the  present  occasion.  General  Eliott 
felt  that  his  garrison  was  the  object  of  attack,  and 
prepared  his  measures  accordingly. 

Active  operations  were  commenced  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Admiral  Duff  having  had  information  that  a 
valuable  squadron  of  small  vessels  laden  with  pro- 
visions   for  the    grand   fleet    at    Cadiz  was  about 
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to  leave  Malaga,  sent  the  "  Childers  "  to  the  eastward 
to  keep  a  look-out,  and  signal  its  approach.  On  the 
evening  of  the  11th  the  convoy  hove  in  sight.  The 
admiral  left  the  Bay  vsrith  the  "  Panther/'  60  guns, 
and  the  "Enterprise"  frigate,  intending  to  intercept 
them. 

During  the  night  he  came  up  with  the  expedition, 
and  succeeded  after  a  few  broadsides  in  capturing  se- 
veral of  the  smaller  vessels  laden  with  wine  and  pro- 
visions, but  the  majority  escaped  and  made  their  way 
to  Cadiz.  Two  days  after  this  skirmish  a  squadron, 
under  Spanish  colours,  came  into  the  Bay,  and  having 
taken  up  a  judicious  position  off  Algeciras,  block- 
aded the  port  of  Gibraltar. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  large  bodies  of  troops 
and  materiel  of  war  began  to  arrive  on  the 
plains  below  St  Roque,  and  a  camp  of  considerable 
extent  was  prepared.  The  Spanish  expeditionary  army, 
which  had  long  been  organized,  and  which  from  its 
first  enrolment  had  been  destined  for  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  was  under  the  command  of  Don  Martin 
Alvarez  de  Sotomayor,  a  general  who  had  seen  some 
service  in  the  wars  of  Italy.  Under  him  were.  Lieu- 
tenant-generals Don  Ladislaus  Habor,  and  the  Map- 
quis  de  la  Torre,  Major-general  Tilly,  chief  of  artillery, 
the  Marquis  de  Arellano,  commandant  of  cavaliy. 
The  army  consisted  of  two  battalions  of  Spanish 
guards,  two  regiments  of  Walloons,  and  other  corps 
selected  from  the  regiments  of  Soria,  Guadalaxara, 
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America,  Catalonia,  and  volonteera  from  Aragon  and 
Savoy.  The  artillery  were  1000  strong,  the  cavalry 
composed  12  squadrons,  four  of  which  were  dragooDs. 
The  whole  axn\y  amounted  to  13,700  men.  The 
naval  force  was  coitinianded  by  Don  Antonio  Barcelo, 
aa  admiral  who  had  gained  a  considerable  reputation. 
Rrom  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  from  inform- 
ation received  through  the  British  consul  at  Tan- 
gier, General  Elicit  concluded  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  enemy  to  preserve  a  strict  blockade  and 
reduce  the  garrison  by  famine.  So  inadequately  had 
the  fortress  been  provisioned,  that  even  at  this  early 
period  the  scarcity  of  supplies  was  a  cause  of  une8si> 
ness,  and  foreahadowed  tlie  trials  and  privations  which 
the  troops  were  about  to  undci^o.  'llie  rations  of 
both  officers  and  men  were  reduced  one  half,  only 
40  head  of  cattle  remained,  and  forage  had  become  so 
scarce  that  no  person  was  allowed  to  keep  a  horse 
who  could  not  produce  a  store  of  1000  pounds  of  feed. 
The  governor,  initiating  that  admirable  pohcy  which 
marked  his  conduct  during  the  siege,  ordered  one  of 
his  own  animals  to  be  shot,  aa  an  example  of  self-de- 
nial to  his  subordinates.  Eveiy  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  small  felucca-rigged  vessels  to  run 
through  the  enemy's  cruisers  and  bring  supplies  from 
Barbery  and  the  coast,  while,  in  order  to  prevent  mo- 
nopoly and  extortion,  the  cargoes  were  invariably 
sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  preparations  of  the 
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enemy  had  become  considerably  advanced,  their  camp 
was  full  of  activity,  earthworks  were  thrown  up  and 
armed,  and  immense  stores  of  ammunition  had  been 
brought  from  the  interior.  Every  succeeding  day, 
says  Drinkwater,  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion  that 
their  object  was  to  distress  us  as  much  as  possible ; 
the  blockade  became  more  strict  and  severe,  their 
army  was  in  force  before  the  place,  and  their  present 
plan  seemed  to  be  to  reduce  Gibraltar  by  famine.* 

By  the  beginning  of  September  the  Spanish  camp 
was  completely  formed.  It  consisted  of  two  lines,  ex- 
tending from  Funta  Mala,  the  point  of  disembarkation 
in  the  Bay,  in  an  oblique  direction  towards  the  Sierra 
de  Carbonera,  or  Queen  of  Spain's  Chair.  The  artil- 
lery park  was  nearer  to  the  Bay,  close  to  Punta  Mala, 
a  spot  which  had  been  selected  from  its  advantages  as 
a  landing-place  for  guns,  stores,  &c.  In  the  mean 
time  the  garrison  had  not  been  idle.  The  engineers 
had  been  busily  engaged  scarping  the  too  accessible 
points  at  the  King's  Jjines  on  the  north-west  face  of  the 
Rock,  and  strengthening  them  with  palisades.  The 
batteries  open  to  an  enfilading  fire,  were  supplied  with 
traverses,  and  a  boom  was  thrown  from  the  Old  Mole 
head  to  the  foot  of  Land  Port  glacis. 

Hitherto  the  operations  of  the  enemy  had  been  car- 
ried on  undisturbed  by  the  garrison.  Fort  San  Filipe 
had  been  completed  and  armed,  a  mortar  battery  was 

*  This  was  the  original  design  of  the  Spanish  Court. 
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beariy  Bnisfaed,  and  targe  masses  of  material  were 
arriving  daily  at  the  lines,  for  the  evident  purpose  of 
being  eiii|)lnyi!(l  in  Ihi;  CHiistniction  of  more  for- 
midable works.  At  length,  on  the  11th  September, 
General  Kliott  convened  a  council  of  war,  consisting 
of  General  Boyd,  Admiral  Duff,  Major-general  de  la 
Motte,  Colonels  Ross,  Green,  and  Godwin,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Rich.  At  this  council  it  was  resolved  to  oi>en 
fire  upon  the  enemy,  with  the  intention  of  impeding 
the  advaiic(!  of  tlieir  works.  Accordingly,  on  the  follow- 
ing moniing  •  at  day-hreak  the  guns  in  Green's  Lodge 
battery,  Willis's,  and  Queen  ('harlotte's,  opened  upon 
the  advanced  guard  and  the  tines ;  but  at  too  great  a 
distance  lo  inflict  any  material  injury  upon  the  trenches. 
It  had  the  effect  however  of  alarming  their  working 
parties  to  such  a  drgree,  that  (hey  fled  precipitately 
from  the  lines,  and  for  some  hours  did  not  return. 
During  the  following  week  the  firing  continued,  but 
was  not  answered  by  the  Spaniards.  Nevertheless, 
every  precaution  was  taken  by  the  governor  to  render 
the  bombardment,  should  it  take  place,  as  harmless  as 
possible.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  long  since  left 
the  town  and  retired  to  the  south,  where,  having  con- 
structed wooden  huts,  they  lived  out  of  reach  of  shot 
in  comparative  safety. 

The  governor,  foreseeing  the  privations  the  garrison 

*  The  wife  of  an  officer  discharged  the  first  gun ;  General 
Eliott,  who  was  standing  by,  gave  the  word  "  Britoaa,  strike 
home,"  as  the  signal. — Anrelt*  Journal. 
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would  have  to  undergo  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,  ordered  that  a  portion  of  the  merchants* 
stores  should  be  set  aside  for  the  king's  service.  This 
measure  caused  great  discontent  among  the  traders, 
who  anticipated  reaping  a  harvest  by  husbanding  their 
goods  and  raising  their  prices  at  the  expense  of  the 
lives  of  the  soldiers.* 

The  guns  mounted  in  Green's  Battery,t  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  having  proved  most 
destructive  to  the  enemy's  lines,  attempts  were 
made  to  arm  another  battery  on  the  very  summit  of 

*  At  the  opening  of  the  first  bombardment,  and  when  the 
troops  were  dying  from  famine,  the  stores  of  the  merchants 
were  found  full  of  proWsions  which  had  been  hoarded  up  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  prices. 

t  The  Eock  of  Gibraltar  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
north  and  south ;  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  sea,  except  aft 
its  northern  extremity.  Here  it  is  joined  with  Spain  by  a 
narrow  and  low  sandy  isthmus,  varying  from  900  to  1760 
yards  in  width.  When  the  siege  opened  in  1779,  a  line  of  for- 
tifications, threatening  the  Bock,  ran  across  the^iathmus,  aft 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  barrier  gate;  this  line  waa bound* 
cd  by  two  forts,  St  Felipe  on  the  proper  right,  and  resting  on 
the  bay,  Santa  Barbara  on  the  loft,  touching  the  eastern  beach* 
The  northern  face  of  the  Eock  only  was  opposed  to  theae  linea, 
the  principal  batteries  bearing  upon  them  being  Willis's,  Oieen'a, 
and  Queen  Anne's,  situated  upon  a  perpendicular  eminence, 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  grand  battery  at  Land 
Port,  which  swept  the  approaches  from  the  north  front,  and 
the  fort  at  the  extremity  of  the  Old  Mole,  which  waa  immedi« 
ately  opposed  to  tlie  guns  of  St  Felipe.  The  galleriea  ezc«- 
vated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which  now  form  the  most  remark- 
able  feature  in  the  fortification,  were  not  then  conatnicted. 
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the  northern  apex  of  the  Rock.  This  spot  was  so 
difficult  to  reach,  even  with  guns  of  small  calibre,  that 
a  zigzag  roadway  was  cut  out  along  the  face  of  the 
hill,  up  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw  the  cannon ; 
but  this  method  proved  so  tedious,  and  the  officers  of 
artillery  were  so  impatient  of  delay,  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  drag  a  gun  up  the  rugged  slope  of  the 
hill.  This  feat  was  successfully  accomplished  after 
some  days'  hard  work,  and  a  24-pounder  was  placed 
in  position.  This  piece  of  ordnance  received  the 
name  of  the  Rock  gun ;  though  1400  feet  above  the 
sea,  it  was  dismounted  several  times  during  the  siege.* 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  enemy  un- 
masked three  new  batteries, — ^two,  of  14  guns  each, 
bearing  on  Willis's,  and  one,  of  seven  guns,  directed 
against  the  town  and  water-port.  The  bheerless  pros- 
pect of  the  garrison,  the  scanty  means  of  sustenance, 
and  the  hardships  the  soldiers  had  to  undergo,  induced 
some  of  the  troops  to  desert,  and  several  men  got 
away  and  joined  the  enemy  unpcrceived. 

*  The  great  length  of  range  and  the  deep  loose  sand  on 
which  the  Spanish  lines  were  thrown  up  neutralized  the  effect 
of  the  mortars ;  when  the  shells  fell  they  buried  themBelves  so 
deeply  that  they  exploded  without  damage. 

Captain  IVIercier  of  the  39th  regiment  obviated  this  evil  by 
suggesting  that  5^  inch  shells  with  short,  calculated  fuses 
should  be  fired  from  guns.  This  practice  answered  so  satis- 
factorily that  it  became  general. 

It  is  the  first  instance  of  horizontal  firing  with  shells  and 
calculated  fuses  on  record. '^ 

19* 
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As  the  year  advanced  the  blockade*  was  kept 
with  the  strictest  vigilance ;  the  Straits  were  watched 
by  countless  cruisers,  which  stretched  in  an  unbroken 
line  from  Ceuta  to  Cabrita  and  intercepted  any  com- 
munications between  the  Rock  and  the  Barbary  coast. 
Notvnthstanding  the  privations  which  they -had  en- 
dured, the  garrison  remained  healthy,  until,  at  the 
end  of  October,  some  alarm  was  created  by  the  out- 


*  Strength  of  enemy^M  fleet  at  AJgecirae. 
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break  of  small-pox  among  the  Jews,  a  class  of  people 
whose  habitual  tilth  wa»  at  all  times  sufficient  to 
eDgender'  any  iiiahgnant  disease.  Precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  infection,  and  fortunately  the  disease 
did  not  spread.  The  store  of  provisions  was  now 
rapidly  becoming  exhausted.  A  small  cutter  had 
been  captured  on  the  23rd  laden  with  ria:,  which 
was  disposed  of  to  the  Jews  and  Genoese  ut  exorbit- 
ant prices.  But  beyond  thii«  handful  of  relief  nottiing 
had  reached  the  garrison  for  months.  Mutton  cost 
3«.  6d,  per  lb.,  veal  -U.,  ducks  14j.  to  IS*,  jwr 
couple,  and  a  goose  could  not  be  obtained  under  a 
guinea.  Fish  and  vegetables  were  cqiutly  dear,  and 
bread  still  scarcer.  "  At  this  time,"  says  Drinkwater, 
"  the  governor  made  trial  what  qiuintity  of  rice  would 
suffice  a  single  person  for  2 1  hours,  and  iirtimlly  lived 
himself  eight  days  on  four  ounces  of  rice  per  day. 
Sir  George  is  remarkable  for  an  abstemious  mode  of 
living,  seldom  tasting  anything  but  vegetables,  simple 
puddings,  and  water."  • 

The  diary  of  the  siege,  whose  dreaiy  samenesd 
shows  how  monotonously  each  day  must  at  this  period 
have  passed  away,  contains  here  and  there  a  red  letter 
entry  recording  some  remarkable  event.     Under  the 

*  Id  spite  of  every  prec&ution  the  merchanta  nuuuged  to 
conceal  their  goods  and  to  sell  them  at  exorbitant  prices. 

Fish  and  flour  were  the  principal  support  of  the  inbabitaiits. 
Sii  small  fish  Dot  larger  than  sprats  sold  for  two  shiliiogs.^ 
AneelVt  Journal  oj"  the  Siege. 
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head  of  Sunday,  November  14th,  wind  N.W.,  blowing 
fresh,  is  the  following  brief  but  graphic  tale  of  the 
gallantry  and  skill  of  an  English  sailor. 

"  Arrival — the  Buck,  English  privateer, 
Capt.  Fag,  commander."  * 

"  An  English  ship  having  appeared  this  morning 
from  the  westward,  a  red  flag  was  hoisted  on  the 
Spanish  watch-towers,  being  the  signal  for  an  enemy. 
Admiral  Barcelo  thereupon  got  under  way  with  his 
whole  squadron.  The  sloop  being  abreast  of  Cabrita 
Point,  and  very  near  a  large  xebecq,  tacked  and  stood 
to  the  southward,  several  xebecqs  and  galleys  in  chase 
of  her.  She  afterwards  put  about  and  stood  for  the 
Bay,  and  repeated  this  manoeuvre  again,  which  gained 
her  the  windward  gage  of  all  of  them.  A  50-gun 
ship  and  frigate  then  stretched  across  to  cut  her  o£F 
from  Europa  Point ;  they  also  fell  to  leeward.  Barcelo 
then  stood  from  Cabrita  Point  (where  he  had 
anchored),  and  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  sloop, 
but  was  baffled  in  his  expectations ;  she  shot  a-head 
of  him,  and  arrived  safe  in  the  Bay,  after  receiving  a 
broadside  from  the  Spanish  admiral  and  the  50-gun 
ship  (which  she  returned  to  both),  besides  upwards  of 
40  shot  from  the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron :  one 
six-pounder  only  fell  into  her.  The  sloop  proves  to  be 
the  Buck,  of  Folkestone,  G.  Fag  commander,  24  guns, 
nine-pounders. 

*  MS.  Journal  of  the  Siege.     Colonial  Secretary's  Office. 
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"Barcelo  and  his  squadron  all  fell  to  leeward, 
not  being  able  to  retiim  to  his  station."  * 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  during  this 
strict  blockade  to  find  a  means  for  the  couvoyanco  of 
despatches  safely  to  and  from  England.  It  wa.4  of  the 
firat  importance  tiiat  these  dociunents  shoulJ  nui  no 
risk  of  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  all  sorU  of 
shifts  and  devices  were  adopted  to  deceive  and  evade 
the  enemy's  cmiserB.  On  one  occasion  our  consul  at 
Tangier  (Mr  Logie),  who  was  always  active  in  pro- 
curing a  channel  for  the  transmission  of  despatchcs.f 
undertook  to  convey  some  papers  of  the  greatest 
importance  from  Gibraltar  to  Barbary,  from  whence 
they  could  be  forwarded  home.  The  fehicca  in  which 
he  suled  was  howe\cr  chased  by  the  cruisers,  over- 
hauled, and  boarded.     In  the  mran  time,  Mr  Logie 

*  Drinkwater  gives  this  uiecdote  with  some  difieratce  of 
description : — 

"  At  the  entrance  to  the  Stnits  Captftin  Fag  met  with 
three  English  cutters.  The  captain  of  one  of  them  eodeaToored 
to  diMuode  him  from  an  attempt  to. get  into  Oibraltarr  aaying 
that  it  was  impossible.  Captain  Fag  jocoeely  asked  if  there 
was  room  for  a  coach  and  six  to  get  in,  and  being  annrared  in 
the  affirmatiTe,  he  rolled  big  quid  two  or  three  times  aod  with 
an  audible  oath  swore  he  would  get  in  if  Beelzebub  himself 
gave  chaae." — AneelVt  Journal  qftk«  Siege. 

-t  November  24th.  "Four  Portuguese  who  had  been 
priTstely  despatched  by  the  governor  to  fetch  a  packet  bom 
Faro  returned  safe :  they  had  a  small  boat,  which  was  carried 
on  camels  over  rocks  and  mountains,  being  permitted  by  the 
Moora.  They  landed  it  in  a  creek  under  Apes'  Hill,  and  stole 
over  in  the  night." — AxetW*  Journal. 
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had  concealed  the  papers  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  which 
he  gave  in  charge  of  a  trusty  Moor,  with  an  injunc- 
tion to  deliver  it  to  the  consulate  at  Tangier  in  case 
he  should  be  discovered  and  taken  prisoner;  then, 
hiding  himself  beneath  the  flooring  of  the  boat,  he 
lay  concealed  while  the  vessel  was  searched.  For- 
tunately he  was  not  discovered,  and  the  felucca  was 
allowed  to  proceed  on  her  way.  On  another  occasion 
Mr  Logic's  ingenuity  and  resource  in  difficulties  were 
even  more  remarkable.  Having  received  despatches  at 
Tangier  from  England  for  transmission  to  Gibraltar, 
he  intrusted  them  to  a  faithful  Moor,  who  was  to 
carry  them  across  the  water  as  he  best  could.  The 
Spaniards,  having  become  aware  of  the  consul's  inten- 
tions, offered  a  bribe,  amounting  to  £220,  to  the  Moor 
if  he  would  betray  his  trust.  The  man,  too  honest 
to  be  bought  even  for  such  a  sum  of  money,  which 
to  him  would  have  been  a  princely  fortune,  acquainted 
the  consul  of  the  circumstance,  and  was  desired  to 
promise  the  Spaniards  that  he  would  surrender  the 
papers  on  receipt  of  the  reward. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr  Logic  prepared  false  de- 
spatches in  cypher,  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  directed  ; 
these  fictitious  papers  the  Moor  delivered  to  the 
enemy's  emissaries,  and  received  the  money  in  return. 
Next  day,  the  Spaniards  being  off  their  guard,  the 
original  letters  were  carried  by  the  same  man  to  a 
convenient  part  of  the  coast,  from  whence  they  were 
sent  over  to  Gibraltar. 
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On  the  27th  of  December  the  Spaniards  opened 
an  experimeDtal  fire  upon  the  extremity  of  the  king's 
Udos.  The  garrison  gardeners,  who  Uved  on  the 
North  Front,  were  obhged  to  retreat  within  the  barriers, 
and  a  party  of  Genoese  fiuhcrmcn,  iu  their  hurry' to 
escape,  lost  their  boats  and  tuckic* 

The  year  1 780  was  not  iisliered  in  by  any  remark- 
able event.  The  constantly  detireasins  stock  of 
provisions  was  however  a  matter  of  the  grave^it  im- 
portance, and  catised  the  governor  the  greatest  anxiety. 
The  snpphea  from  Barbary  wi:re  moagrt,  and  rarely 
reached  the  garrison.  Bread  was  becoming  so  Kcarce 
that  the  daily  rations  were  served  out  under  protection 
of  a  guard,  and  the  weak,  tlic  aged,  and  the  infirm. 
who  could  not  struggle  against  tlie  hungry,  impetuous 
crowd  that  thronged  the  dixirs  of  the  Imkerics,  ofVcn 
returned  to  their  miserable  homes,  robbed  of  their 
share.f 

The  ordinary  means  of  sustenance  were  now 
almost  exhausted,  and  roots,  weeds,  thistles,  and  wild 
onions  were  greedily  sought  after  and  devoured  by 
the  famished  inhabitants.     Some  died  of  starvation, 

*  Ancell'fl  Journal. 

t  "  Bread  getting  very  scarce,  enough  only  for  two  mooths. 
It  is  a  terribly  painful  eight  to  see  the  fighting  among  the 
people  for  a  morsel  of  bread  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Men 
wrestling,  women  entreating,  and  children  crying,  a  jargon  of 
all  languages,  piteouely  pouring  forth  their  complainta.  You 
would  think  senwibility  would  shed  a  tear,  and  yet  when  we 
are  in  equal  diitre«a  ourselves  our  feelings  for  otbert  rather 
subside. — AneelPt  Journal. 
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and  the  terrible  prospect  of  a  famine  loomed  in  the 
future.  To  add  to  the  despair  which  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  a  fate  was  likely  to  create,  the  fear  of  a 
bombardment,  recently  excited  by  the  shots  from  St 
Felipe,  was  renewed  by  the  guns  from  that  fort  again 
opening  fire  on  the  12th  January,*  and  doing  some 
damage  in  the  town.  Though  scarcely  a  dozen 
rounds  were  fired,  the  timid  inhabitants,  convinced 
that  a  general  cannonade  was  about  to  commence,  fled 
in  confusion  to  the  south,  abandoning  their  houses, 
and  subjecting  themselves  to  aggravated  and  un- 
necessary privations. 

On  the  following  day  all  the  field  officers  of  the 
garrison  assembled,  by  order  of  the  governor,  at  the 
quarters  of  Brigadier  Ross,  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition and  quantity  of  the  supplies  remaining.  The 
result  of  this  conference  was  the  immediate  reduction 
of  the  soldiers'  rations — already  barely  sufficient  to 
support  life.  No  fresh  meat  remained,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  old  cow,  which  was  reserved  for  the 
sick.     A  goose  was  sold  for  £2  ;  a  turkey  for  £4.t 

*  '*  A  shot  struck  the  parapet  of  tho  Old  Mole ;  a26-poii]ider 
went  through  the  roof  of  Mr  Quartin*8  house,  and  droTO  a 
splinter  into  the  heel  of  a  lady,  who  was  walking  in  the  street ; 
another  went  through  a  sentry-box  in  Land  Port  covered  way. 
Tho  enemy  fired  at  a  clergyman  bur^'ing  the  dead.'* — AMcelFM 
Journal  of  the  Siege, 

t  "  Want  of  supplies  severely  felt.  Another  bakery  shut 
up.  No  more  flour.  Salt  meat  even  scarce,  and  no  vege- 
tables."— AncelVt  Journal, 
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The  govermaent  at  home  had  long  been  aware  of 
the  melancfaoly  condition  of  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar, 
Bod  several  schemes  for  its  relief  had  been  under  con- 
sideration. Bat  England's  weakness  at  sea,  and  the 
many  demands  for  the  presence  of  her  fleets  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe,  had  hitherto  frustrated  all  the 
efforts  of  the  ministiy  to  send  a  convoy  to  the 
fortress. 

Early  in  January,  1780,  however,  Admiral  Sir 
George  Rodney,  having  i»xu  appintud  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  West  Indiati  fleet,  suilcd  with  a  powerful 
squadron  from  Spithead,  with  ordero  to  relieve  Gibral- 
tar on  his  way.  He  had  been  but  a  sliort  time  at 
sea,  when,  on  the  8th  January,  he  fell  in  with  a 
convoy  sailing  from  St  Sebastian  to  Cadi/,,  consisting 
of  1 5  merchantmen,  a  64-guii  ship,  four  frigates,  and 
two  other  vessels.  The  whole  of  these  he  captured. 
The  greater  number  of  the  ships  were  laden  with 
wheat,  flour,  and  provisions  ;  the  remainder  with  bale 
goods  and  naval  stores.  The  former  were  sent  by  the 
admiral  to  Gibraltar,  and  the  latter  were  despatched 
to  England.  After  this  fortunate  success  Rodney 
continued  on  his  voyage.  But  the  seizure  of  this 
convoy  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  greater  and  far  more 
brilliant  victory. 

The  admiral,  having  received  repeated  intelligence 
that  a  Spanish  squadron,  said  to  consist  of  14  sail  of 
the  line,  was  cruising  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  gave 
notice  to  all  the  captains  to  prepare  for  battle  as  they 
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appi'oached  that  point.  On  the  16th  Januaiyy  at  one 
p.  m.,  the  Cape  bearing  north  four  leagues,  the  fleet 
came  in  sight  of  the  Spanish  squadron  under  Admiral 
Don  Juan  de  Langara.  The  ''  Bedford  "  immediately 
gave  the  signal  for  the  line-of-battle  abreast,  and  for  a 
general  chase,  to  engage  as  the  ships  came  up  by 
rotation,  and  to  take  the  lee  gage,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  enemy  from  their  own  ports.  The  Spaniards, 
being  inferior  in  force,  endeavoured  by  every  means  to 
avoid  an  engagement,  a  manoeuvre  rendered  more  fea- 
sible in  consequence  of  the  tempestuous  weather,  the 
shortness  of  the  day,  and  the  danger  of  the  coast. 

At  four  o'clock  the  admiral,  observing  that  the 
leading  ships  were  very  near  the  enemy,  made  the 
signal  to  engage  and  close.  The  four  headmost 
vessels  immediately  began  the  action,  and  their  fire 
was  briskly  returned  by  the  enemy.  At  40  minutes 
past  four  one  of  the  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships 
blew  up  w4th  a  dreadful  explosion,  and  every  person 
on  board  perished.  At  six  o'clock  another  vessel 
struck. 

The  action  and  pursuit  continued  with  a  constant 
fire  till  two  in  the  morning,  when  the  "  Monarca," 
flag-ship,  struck  to  the  "  Sandwich,"  and,  all  firing 
having  ceased,  the  signal  was  made  to  heave  to. 

The  weather  continued  so  tempestuous,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  take  possession  of  the  captured  ships,  and 
to  transfer  the  prisoners.  The  British  Admiral  having 
adopted  the  hazardous  expedient  of  fighting  to  lee- 
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vard  of  the  enemy,  in  the  vicinity  of  dangerous  iiiul 
locky  shoals,  with  the  wind  on  shore,  mnny  of  tlie 
ships  were  placed  Id  positions  of  imminent  peril. 
The  "  Royal  George,"  "  Prince  George,"  "  Sandwich," 
and  many  others,  were  nearly  lost,  and  had  to  make 
all  sail  to  avoid  the  shallows  off  St  Lucar,  nor  did 
they  reach  deep  water  until  two  days  after  the  action. 
The  enemy  fought  with  tlie  greatest  bravery  at  great 
disadvantages.  Don  Juan  de  Langani  was  scvcroly 
wounded,  and  his  ship,  the  "  Phceuix,"  riddled  before 
he  struck. 

Six  ships  of  the  Hue  were  captured,  and  one,  the 
"St  Domingo,"  70  guns,  blew  up.  Sotuc  of  these 
vessels  afterwards  ran  ashore  and  were  lost,  the  rest 
were  sent  into  Gibraltar.  Arrived  off  Cape  Spartel, 
Rodney  despatched  two  frigates  to  acfjuaint  the 
consul  at  Tangier  of  his  success,  and  to  request  him 
to  send  forward  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions  for  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar.  At  sunset  the  same  day  the 
fleet  and  convoy  entered  the  Straits.* 

"  Bodsey's  DeBp&tch. — Lives  of  the  Admirala. 
It  maj  appear  a  matter  of  surprue  tbat  Spain  ahould 
have  intniBted  the  blockade  of  the  mouth  of  the  Stimita 
to  BO  small  a  force  as  Longara  had  under  his  command,  but 
the  stAtemcnt  of  the  adminiBtration  of  Florida  Blanca,  ad- 
drcMcd  to  King  CharleB  111.,  explains  this  apparently  culpable 
overeight.  It  wae  arranged  that  Bon  Louis  de  Cordora,  with 
16  ships,  should  form  a  junction  with  Lang:ar»  at  Cadis,  and 
that  the  licet  (having  received  the  addition  of  another  reMel 
from  Ferrol),  numbering  27  Bail,  should  cruiM  off  Cape 
Trafalgar.  Misfortunes  and  mistakes  prevented  the  two  squad- 
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The  position  of  the  starving  garrison  in  Gibraltar 
had,  at  this  time,  reached  the  culminating  point  of 
misery.  For  many  an  anxious  day  the  wretched 
inhabitants  had  strained  their  eyes  watching  the 
western  waters  of  the  Straits,  in  hope  that  some 
friendly  saU  would  bring  relief,  or  at  least  some 
tidings  of  succour  not  far  distant.  They  had  hoped 
in  vain — the  cruisers  of  the  enemy  were  the  only 
ships  in  sight.  Prolonged  suspense,  and  expectations 
raised  only  to  be  disappointed,  w^ere  followed  by 
ungovernable  despair.  A  death  occurred  from  actual 
famine;  the  fatal  incident  aroused  the  people  to  a 
sense  of  the  horrors  of  their  future.  Wild  v^e- 
tables  kept  life  in  numbers  of  enfeebled  bodies,  and 
the  emaciated  aspect  of  others  was  appalling.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  fortress  when,  on  the  15th 
of  January,  a  small  brig,  with  English  colours  flyings 
was  descried  off  Cabrita  Point,  making  for  the  east- 
ward. 

No  sooner  was  it  certain  that  the  vessel  was 
indeed  British,  and  that  she  was  steering  for  the  Bay, 
than  the  news  sped  swift  as  thought  through  the 
garrison.  Eager  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth  of 
the  intelligence,  the  excited  populace  rushed  in  a 
body  from  the  town  to  the  southward,  and  crowded 

rons  combining;  Cordova  was  obliged  to  go  into  Cadis  to 
refit ;  four  veH^els  on  their  way  from  ports  in  GaUicia  were 
disabled  by  a  storm,  and  thus  Langara  was  left  with  only  11 
ships  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  Bodnev's  fleet. 
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on  to  Europa  Point,  from  whence  they  could  see  the 
little  vessel  out  of  reach  of  tlie  enemy's  cruisers  enter- 
ing  the  Bay.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  she  was  a 
government  ship,  and  one  of  the  convoy  ileatined  for 
Gibraltar. 

At  this  intfiUigence  the  despairing  inliabitantA 
gave  vent  to  transports  of  frantic  joy,  cheers 
and  shouts  rent  the  air,  mid  thoeie  who  yesterday 
resigned  themselves  to  the  terrible  fate  of  fmnine, 
were  now  seized  with  the  uncontroUablu  emotions  of 
men  saved  from  impending  death.  But  their  san- 
guine hopes  were  damped  by  information  from  the 
master  of  the  brig.  He  had  jmrtcd  coniputiy  with  the 
grand  fleet  under  Rodney  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
had  passed  at  a  distance  the  squadron  of  Don  Juan 
de  Langara,  off  Cape  St  Vincent.  The  strength  of  this 
squadron  he  was  not  able  to  make  out,  but  he  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  it  was  on  the  watch  for 
the  British  fleet.  The  night  was  spent  amid  trem- 
bling anxieties  for  the  morrow,  and  at  dawn  of 
day  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  westward,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  expected  flotilla.  At  length  a  sail 
appeared,  creeping  slowly  for  the  Bay,  with  a  light 
westerly  breeze.  In  a  few  hours  she  anchored  safely, 
and  proved  to  be  the  brig  "  Good  Design."  She 
brought  news  of  Admiral  Rodney,  from  the  8th 
of  Jonuary,  when  he  had  captured  the  Carracca 
squadron  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  but  the  result  of 
the  action  off  Cape  St  Vincent  was  still  unknown. 
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Two  days  afterwards,  the  "  Apollo"  frigate  came  in, 
bringing  intelligence  of  the  victory  over  the  Spaniards, 
and  she  was  followed  by  the  "  Phoenix,"  one  of  the 
prizes,  having  on  board  the  Admiral  Don  Juan  de 
Langara. 

On  the  21st,  the  fleet  and  convoy  were  in  sight, 
and  Admiral  Digby  made  the  Bay  with  the  "  Prince 
George,"  90,* "Invincible,"  "Resolution,"  and  "Ajax," 
seventy-fours,  "Triton,"  "Porcupine,"  and  "Pegasus," 
frigates,  with  a  number  of  transports  bden  with  aU 
kinds  of  provisions ;  one  vessel,  named  the  "  United 
Grocers,"  carrying  the  heterogeneous  cargo  of  beef, 
pork,  butter,  flour,  peas,  oatmeal,  raisins,  biscuit, 
coals,  iron  hoops,  and  candles.f 

Rodney,  with  the  disabled  prizes,  drifted  to  the 

•  Prince  William  (afterwards  King  of  England)  was  at 
this  time  midshipman  on  board  the  "  Prince  George,**  Admi- 
ral Digby's  flag-ship.  Drinkwater  relates  the  following  anec- 
dote respecting  him : — 

''  The  Spanish  Admiral  Don  Juan  Langara  one  morning 
visited  Admiral  Digby,  to  whose  charge  the  prince  was  in- 
trusted, and  Don  Langara  was  of  course  introduced  to  his  Boyal 
Highness.  During  the  conference  between  the  admirals,  Prince 
William  retired ;  and  when  it  was  intimated  that  Don  Juan 
wished  to  return,  H.  R.  H.  appeared  in  his  character  of  mid- 
shipman, and  respectfully  informed  the  admiral  that  the  boat 
was  ready.  The  Spaniard,  astonished  to  see  the  son  of  a  monarch 
acting  as  a  warrant  officer,  could  not  help  exclaiming,  *  Well 
does  Great  Britain  merit  the  empire  of  the  sea,  when  the  hum- 
blest stations  in  her  navy  are  supported  by  princes  of  the 
blood!*" 

t  MS.  Journal  of  the  Siege.  Colonial  Secretar}-'s  Office. 
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eastward,  near  Marbetla,  but  reached  the  Rock  on  the 
25th  of  the  month.  Thus,  when  reduced  to  the 
extreme,  and  without  a  prospect  of  being  able  to 
hold  out  successfully  against  the  impenetrable  block- 
ade «hich  the  ciieniy  never  for  a  moment  relaxed, 
the  garrison  wua  amply  relieved  uiid  reinforced  with 
troop»,*  ammunition,  and  provisions,  f 

The  advent  of  Rodney  was  the  turning  point  in 
the  siege,  for  had  not  relief  arrived  when  it  did  the 
»n  must  have  surrendered.     The  arrival  of  the 


•  The  73rd  rtgimcnt  fwrived  at  thia  time, 
t  "  To  Sir  George  Brydj^s  Kodoey,  Bart.,  Admiral  of  lh« 
White. 

"  Oibraltar,  Jiuiimr}-  25th,  1780. 
"Sir, 

"  T  nm  hotmurcd  with  your  letter  of  this  day'a 
dAte,  informing  me  that  Hia  Majesty's  squadron  under  your  com- 
muid,  in  its  way  to  the  relief  of  this  fortress,  had  captured  a 
considerable  convoy,  laden  with  proTisiona  1  and  that  the  same, 
from  a  persuasion  that  the  good  of  the  public  as  well  as  the 
accommodation  of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  would  be  furthered 
thereby,  are  brought  into  this  Bay, 

"  Yon  are  pleased,  with  the  muTeraal  consent  of  the  captor*, 
to  make  me  a  tender  thereof  for  His  Majesty's  srarvice,  at  a 
price  to  be  fiurly  adjusted  in  preference  of  every  other  coDsi- 
deration  whateoeTer. 

"  I  accept  with  the  utmost  gratitude  and  thanks  thia  very 
generous  and  noble  proposal,  of  so  much  importance  to  his 
Majesty's  sen-ice  in  our  present  situation. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Gkohoi  a.  Eliott." 
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fleet  was  celebrated  by  royal  salutes,  displays  of  flags, 
and  general  signs  of  rejoicing ;  for  a  moment  all 
former  distresses  were  forgotten.  The  governor, 
though  apparently  sharing  the  general  gladness,  was 
anxiously  occupied  by  some  ominous  movements  in 
the  enemy's  lines.  He  dreaded  that  the  Spaniards, 
thwarted  in  their  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  fort- 
ress by  famine,  at  the  very  moment  when  victory  was 
in  their  grasp,  would  revenge  themselves  by  pouring  in 
a  terrible  bombardment  from  the  powerful  batteries 
which  were  ready  to  open  at  any  moment.  Since 
the  coming  of  the  fleet,  several  new  works  had  been 
unmasked,  their  guns  were  elevated,  their  working 
parties  busy  in  the  trenches,  and  there  were  signifi- 
cant symptoms  of  an  approaching  bombardment. 

Mr  Logic,  the  British  Consul  at  Tangier,  having 
received  the  message  sent  to  him  by  Rodney,  when 
off  Cape  St  Vincent,  to  prepare  suppUes,  cattle,  &c., 
for  the  garrison,  collected  a  considerable  number  of 
bullocks,  fowls,  fascines,  and  stores :  these  were  ready 
for  embarkation,  and  awaited  only  the  means  of  trans* 
port  across  the  Straits. 

Three  vessels  therefore  were  sent  over  from  Gib- 
raltar under  convoy  of  the  **  Bedford,"  but  by  a 
lamentable  error,  which  was  not  discovered  till  too 
late,  the  naval  authorities  selected  ships  fitted  for 
troops,  already  full  of  promions,  and  without  any 
capacity  for  stowage.     Very  few  of  the  live  stock,  and 
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an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  fascineg,  only  could 
be  taken  on  board,  before  the  wind  turned  easterly, 
and  the  ships  had  tc>  return.  Thiii  unfortunate  mis- 
take had  no  small  cB'cct  upon  the  future  prevision* 
ing  of  the  garrison,  as  after  Kodney'a  departure 
the  Spanish  cruisers  regained  the  mastery  in  the 
Straits. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  Rodney  having  fulfilled 
his  instmctions,  and  successfully  relieved  the  garrison, 
got  under  weigh  with  his  fleet,  and  sailed  to  the  »-etit- 
ward.  The  departure  of  such  an  im[>osiiig  naval 
fwce  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  garrison.  As  long 
aa  the  British  flcot  remained  in  Gibraltar  Bay  the 
navigation  of  the  Straits  was  open  to  the  English 
flag,  and  provisionia  of  nil  kinds  could  readily  be  ob- 
tained from  Barlmry-  The  influence,  t(H).  that  the  ■■ 
presence  of  such  a  powerful  squadron  exercised  upon 
the  policy  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  was  productive 
of  much  advantage,  and  delayed  that  outburst  of  vin- 
dictive feeling  which  afterwards  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  all  British  subjects  from  Barbary,  and  the  open 
declaration  of  an  aUiance  with  Spain.  But  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  war  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
government  to  leave  Rodney  idle  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  combined  fleets  of  Spain  and  France 
were  in  the  West  Indies.  The  islands  of  St  Vincent 
and  Grenada  had  been  captured,  an  action  without 
decisive  results  had  been  fought  between  Byron  and 
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D'Estaing,  and  all  the  British  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  had  been  destroyed. 

The  British  fleet  had  scarcely  rounded  Cabrita 
Point  before  Admiral  Barcelo,  who,  on  the  appearance 
of  Rodney,  had  withdrawn  his  squadron  within  a 
formidable  boom  in  the  harbour  of  Algeciras,  again 
anchored  his  ships  in  the  roadstead,  and  renewed  the 
blockade  with  his  cruisers.  Though  a  skilful  and 
courageous  seaman,  the  Spanish  admiral  appears  to 
have  treated  his  prisoners  with  a  severity  and  in* 
humanity  unworthy  of  him.  In  more  than  one 
instance  his  conduct  drew  indignant  remonstrances 
from  General  Eliott.* 

On  one  occasion  a  native  of  Gibraltar,  Gasparo 
Grande,  captain  of  a  xebeque,  who  had  been 
taken  into  Algeciras  by  the  Spaniards,  and  had 
afterwards  escaped,  made  a  statement  which  led 
to  a  correspondence  between  the  governor  and  Bar* 

*  "  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  there  are  allegations  of  Don 
Antonio  Barc*clo*s  treating  his  prisoners  of  war  in  a  manner 
neither  consiBtent  with  the  customs  of  war,  nor  reconcilable 
to  the  brave  character  by  which  that  officer  has  always  been 
known  to  us."  Eliott  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Alvarez  de  Sotomajor, 
March  2l8t,  17S0. — Naval  Correspondence,  Colonial  Secretary's 
Office,  Gibraltar. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  admit  that  not  only  my  Court,  but 
those  of  all  Europe,  are  interested  in  the  good  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  that  I  could  not  do  less  than  I  have 
done  in  the  present  iuRtance."  Eliott  to  Sotomayor,  March 
29th,  1780. — Naval  Correspondence,  Col.  Sec.  Office. 
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oelo.  Gasparo  stated  tlint  an  ac«redited  agent 
of  the  Spanish  admiral  had  induced  him  hy  bribes 
and  other  infliienccs  to  go  into  Algeciras  and  give 
informatioii  respecting  the  condition  of  the  English 
troops  and  defences  at  Gibraltar.  Acceding  to  the 
temptation,  lir  went  o^'er  to  Algeciras,  and  upon  his 
arrival  was  iinmediately  seized,  and  with  his  com- 
panions thrown  into  prison,  upon  the  plea  that  at 
Bome  former  time  he  had  given  intelligence  to  the 
English  of  the  movements  of  the  SpanUh  cruisers. 
WhUe  in  confinement  the  prisoners  were  grossly 
ill-treated  and  abused. 

A  protest  against  this  conduct  having  liccn  sent 
to  Barcelo,  he  flatly  denied  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tions,  but  the  evidence  was  too  strong  to  justify  Gene- 
ral Eliott  in  accepting  the  disavowal,  and  lie  wrote  to 
Barcelo  as  follows : — "  You  are  pleased  to  think  me  too 
generous  to  believe.  Sir,  that  yon  would  nse  any 
indirect  means  to  gain  advantage  to  the  armies  of 
your  sovereign,  and  observe  that  you  are  very  correct 
in  treating  your  prisoners  according  to  the  established 
rights  of  nations.  Give  me  leave  then.  Sir,  freely  to 
offer  it  as  my  opinion,  from  what  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  in  the  service,  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of 
Europe  to  make  any  distinction  in  the  treatment  of 
those  persons  who  by  the  fortune  of  war  become  our 
prisoners,  on  account  of  any  act  of  hostihty  or  crim- 
inality of  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
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guilty  prior  to  their  being  made  prisoners.  .  .  .  And  I 
must  request  an  assurance  from  you,  sir,  that  in  future 
all  prisoners  taken  by  any  under  your  command 
shall  be  treated  with  the  same  humanity  as  is 
customary  between  civilized  nations,  and  which  all 
British  ofRcers  invariably  observe,  as  well  from  in- 
clination as  from  the  positive  injunction  of  our 
gracious  sovereign." 

And  this  was  not  the  only  complaint  that  General 
Eliott  had  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Spanish 
commander-in-chief.  When  the  Admiral  Don  Juan 
de  Langara  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he  and  his 
attendants  were  permitted  to  return  to  Spain,  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  there  should  be  a  mutual 
exchange  of  prisoners ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
commodore  of  our  squadron  intimated  his  intention 
of  formally  demanding  the  return  of  the  admiral  and 
the  Spanish  officers  with  him  on  parole,  that  the  con* 
ditions  were  fulfilled. 

Previous  to  this  permission  having  been  granted 
to  Admiral  de  Langara  and  his  companions,  the 
Spanish  Government*  had  behaved  with  such  an  entire 

•  Bodney  to  the  Admiralty. 

"  Sandwich,  Gibraltar  Bay,  Feb.  7th,  ITW. 

*'  I  must  desire  you  will  please  to  acquaint  their  Lordahipt 
that  even'  attention  possible  has  been  paid  to  the  Spaniah 
admiral  and  his  officers ;  they  are  all  extremely  deairoua  of 
returning  to  Spain  upon  their  parole  of  honour ;  but  as  I 
informed  that  a  great  number  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
now  prisoners  in  Spain  I  have  declined  giving  them  any 
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absence  of  good  faith  in  matters  coDDected  with  the 
exchange  and  release  of  prisoners  that  Rmlney  had 
been  compelled  to  refme  the  repeated  entreaties  of 
the  Spanish  Admiral  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  liis 
own  countiy.     In  one  letter  he  aays ;  — 

"  (iibraltar,  February  0th.  I7S0. 
"Admiral  Rodney  presents  Uxs  compliments 
to  Sr  Don  Juan  de  Laiigara,  nud  will  have  great 
pleasure  in  complying  with  his  desire  relative  to  the 
release  of  the  three  friars  belonging  to  the  Cnpuchiii 
mission  for  the  province  of  Cnmanna,  if  those  friara 
are  in  the  fleet.  The  ndniinil,  whose  inclination  ia 
ever  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  war,  by  showing 
every  respect  and  attention  to  those  brave  men  who 
have  done  their  duty  to  their  king  and  ronntn-.  is  under 
the  necessity  of  informing  Sr  Don  Juan  de  Langara 
that  the  release  of  himself  and  the  Spanish  officers 
entirely  depends  upon  Spain's  immediately  releasing  all 
British  prisoners  now  in  her  power.  An  equal  number 
of  prisoners  shall  be  returned  for  those  sent  by  Spain. 
Humanity  obliges  the  admiral  to  offer  those  prisoners 
who  are  now  sick,  if  they  may  be  received  by  the 

ftQcex  till  the  British  eubjects  are  released ;  And  having  received 
yeaterdaj-,  bj-  the  '  Shrewsbury,'  from  Lisbon,  a  letter  from 
Hia  Majesty's  Co obu] -general  in  Portugal,  acquainting  me 
that  he  had  released  626  Spanish  prisonen,  and  though  frequent 
promises  had  been  made,  he  had  not  aa  yet  received  one  id 
return.  This  letter  from  Sir  John  Hook  has  confinned  mo  in 
the  resolution  I  had  before  taken." 
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Spanish  General,  but  this  shall  be  the  last  time,  unless 
an  exchange  takes  place." 

To  this  Langara  replied,  acknowledging  that  there 
had  been  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, but  repeating  his  assurance  that  every  reparation 
would  speedily  be  made.  On  that  assurance  he  and 
his  companions  would  have  been  permitted  to  leave ; 
but  the  Spanish  government  continued  to  quibble  and 
delay,  and  threats  alone  induced  them  to  comply  with 
their  word  of  honour,  an  obligation  which  in  Spain  is 
not  completely  understood.  To  cut  the  matter  short, 
Rodney,  in  conjunction  with  Eliott,  gave  orders  for 
the  removal  of  the  Spanish  Admiral  to  England,  but 
on  the  very  morning  when  the  embarkation  should 
have  taken  place,  a  message  was  received  from  General 
Alvarez  de  Sotomayor,  saying  that  the  English  prisoners 
were  on  their  way  to  St  Roque,  and  that  he  had  re- 
ceived positive  orders  from  his  sovereign  to  treat  them 
with  the  highest  respect  and  attention.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  assurance  Don  Juan  de  Langara  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Spain.* 

After  the  departiure  of  Rodney  five  vessels  of  war 
only  remained  in  the  Bay,  "  The  Edgar,"  "  Panther," 
"Enterprise,"  "Porcupine,"  and  "Gibraltar."  The 
renewal  of  the  blockade  did  not  damp  the  reanimated 
spirits  of  the  troops ;  hopes  were  high ;  it  was  believed 

•  Boduey*8  despatches. 
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that  the  worst  period  of  siifFering  was  past ;  the  Btores 
and  magazines  were  plentifully  supplied ;  and  England 
had  shown  that  Gibralliir  was  not  forgotten.  Little 
did  the  garrison  suspect  tlic  dixtrcus  that  was  encir- 
cling them. 

For  Bome  time  before  (he  place  was  relieved  symp- 
toms of  scurvy  had  appeared  both  among  the  soldiers 
and  the  inhabitants.  At  Hrst  these  flyniptomii  had 
caused  considerable  alarrii,  but  when  the  coinuy  had 
supplied  the  fortress  th^'se  fears  subsided,  and  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  an  increased  and  more  varied 
diet  would  subdue  the  Ihreatenings  of  disease.  But, 
unfortunately,  such  was  not  the  rase.  A  few  weeks  had 
scarcely  passed  before  the  reappearance  of  the  disorder 
in  a  more  malignant  fonu  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  Means  were  not  at  liand  to  stay  its  pro- 
gress. The  provisions  in  store,  though  ample,  were 
exclusively  salt,  and  no  fresh  meat  could  be  procured. 
Lemons  there  were  none,  and  fruit  of  every  kind  was 
so  scarce,  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  hospitals  and 
the  sick. 

The  victualling  of  the  garrison,  which  to  healthy 
men  would  not  have  been  injurious,  was  ill  adapted  to 
check  or  ward  off  a  tendency  to  scurvy.  Scarcely  a 
plot  of  ground  on  the  Rock  was  available  for  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  and  terraces  of  earth  were  raised, 
banked  up  with  walls,  on  which  small  quantities  of 
lettuces  or  cabbages  were  carefully  cultured.     But  in 
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spite  of  every  care  and  foresight  the  disease  advanced 
with  slow  and  certain  steps,  until  it  attained  a  terri* 
ble  virulence,  and  swept  before  it  into  destruction 
ten  times  more  lives  than  fell  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy. 
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CHAFrER  XV. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  177!)  a  coolness, 
arising  in  sonic  measure  from  the  failure  of  the  French 
invasion  of  Kn^land,  Iiail  sprung  up  bclwwn  thi!  two 
Boiirbon  Cuurt-s  of  Spain  and  France.  The  melan- 
choly condition  of  affairs  in  Gn>at  Britain,  the  almoHt 
hopeless  contests  in  which  she  was  engaged,  and  tho 
necessity  of  iiitemipting,  if  possible,  the  imiiralilp  rrln- 
tions  existing  between  the  Courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid, 
induced  the  English  ministry  to  grasp  at  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  apparently  favourable  moment  to  renew 
negotiations  for  an  alliance  with  Spain.  Once  more 
Gibraltar  was  put  fom'ard  as  an  aUurement  to  King 
Charles,  and  as  a  bait  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the 
nation .  Commodore  Johnson,  then  in  command  of  the 
I^ritish  squadron  on  the  Lisbon  station,  having  let 
fall  some  hints  that  his  government  might  not  be  in- 
disposed to  treat  for  an  alliance  with  Spain,  and  that 
the  cession  of  Gibraltar  woidd  be  the  basis  of  nego- 
tiations, Count  Florida  Blanca,  the  Spanish  minister, 
persuaded  the  king  to  test  the  feelings  of  the  English 
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ministry  by  clandestine  proposals.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  procured  the  sei-vices  of  Mr  Hussey,  an 
Irish  priest,  chaplain  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
then  residing  in  England.  Through  the  instrument- 
ality of  this  person  negotiations  were  opened  with 
Mr  Cumberland,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  George 
Germaine,  Minister  for  War.  The  purport  of  these 
negotiations  was  an  assurance  that  Spain  was  willing 
to  renounce  the  French  alliance,  on  condition  of  the 
restoration  of  Gibraltar,  for  which,  however,  she  offer- 
ed liberal  concessions  and  equivalents.  Impressed 
with  the  mestimable  importance  of  a  pacification  so 
essential  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  the  ministers 
considered  it  unwise  to  reject  the  proposal,  and  Mr 
Hussey  was  accordingly  directed  to  return  to  Madrid, 
charged  with  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Lord  G, 
Germaine,  and  with  secret  instructions,  tending  to  a 
mediation  between  the  two  countries. 

The  progress  of  these  negotiations,  alike  dishon- 
ourable to  England  and  to  Spain,  is  so  ably  and  mi- 
nutely described  by  Mr  Cumberland,  that  its  histoiy 
is  best  given  in  his  own  words. 

"  On  the  5th  of  December,  1779,  Mr  Ilussey  took 
his  departure,  and  reached  Madrid  on  the  29th ;  his 
character  and  situation  at  that  Coiul  gave  him  instant 
admission  to  the  minister,  Florida  Blanca.  He  exhi- 
bited to  him  the  letter  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  and 
he  supported  it  with  such  professions  on  his  own  part 
as  should  best  enforce  the  authority  of  his  errand,  and 
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the  friendly  dis]]osition  of  this  Court.  He  found  the 
minister  under  tbc  unfavourable  impressions  wliicfa  he 
had  received  froui  Ahiiodovor,  all  which  he  combated 
with  ai^umentfi.  as  well  from  his  own  obsi^rvations  as 
from  Lord  George's  iriiitructiuiis  and  cuiiventation  be- 
fore his  departure.  In  repeated  interviews  those 
nn&iendly  impre.'^sions  abated  ;  but  it  was  objected  to 
him  that  indiscreet  and  undigested  ovcrmrcs  for  the 
cession  of  Gibndtir  had  comts  fn)ni  Coumiodorc 
Johnson  through  thi-  channel  of  a  nirsiicngcr  from 
Lisbon,  where  he  was  stationed ;  the  concealed  <Ieslgn 
of  which  was  to  cover  an  attempt  to  create  a  suspi- 
cion and  misunderstanding  between  that  Court  and 
France. 

"  Notwithstuiiding  this  impediment,  Mr  Husscy 
faithfully  persiatird  in  Ihc  puqinses  of  bis  undrrlaking, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  Florida 
Bianca,  took  occasion  to  probe  him  upon  the  sup- 
posed engagement  of  Spain  with  France  not  to  make 
peace  without  her  participation  and  concurrence.  The 
train  took  lire,  as  intended.  Piqued  at  the  sugges- 
tion, the  minister  rushed  to  his  cabinet,  took  out  his 
papers,  put  them  into  Mr  Hussey's  hands,  declaring 
on  his  honour  that  those  engagements  contained  the 
whole  of  what  had  been  stipulated  between  the  two 
allied  Courts,  and  that  no  part  of  these  could  or  ever 
should  bind  Spain  in  the  manner  he  suggested.  She 
was  free  to  make  peace  with  England  independently, 
but  he  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  British  Cabinet> 
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and  added  with  emphasis,  that  Gibraltar  must  he  the 
indispensable  basis  of  the  negotiation. 

"  Equivalents  were  suggested,  though  without  pre- 
cision ;  large  pecuniary  allowances  for  stores  and 
artillery  within  the  Fort,  privileges  in  trade  accom- 
modation with  respect  to  America,  and  reciprocal 
cession  of  territory,  were  thrown  out  in  conversation. 
In  fine,  a  letter  was  written  to  Mr  Hussey  in  Count 
Florida  Blanca's  own  hand,  expressive  of  the  like  gen- 
eral pacific  disposition  with  that  from  Lord  George 
Germaine.  At  the  same  time  private  instructions 
were  sent  to  Mr  Hussey,  on  which  he  was  to  found 
his  report  to  the  British  ministers,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed with  the  stipulation  that  he  should  send  back 
an  answer  or  return  himself  before  the  expiration  of 
February.  All  these  proceedings  His  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty sanctioned  with  his  entire  approbation,  and  at 
parting  gave  his  benediction  to  Mr  Hussey,  charging 
him  to  return  with  peace. 

"  On  the  9th  of  January,  1780,  Mr  Hussey  left 
Madrid,  and  reached  London  on  the  29th.  I  saw  him 
the  very  night  of  his  arrival,  and  received  from  him 
the  most  candid  and  favourable  communication  of  the 
various  events  of  his  vLsit  to  Madrid,  with  every  mi- 
nute circumstance  relative  to  the  situation  of  the 
Court,  the  temper  of  the  nation,  and  their  disposition 
towards  France.  No  proof  of  his  sincerity  was  on 
this  occasion  withheld ;  and  I  must  have  been  insens- 
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ible  to  the  truth  if  I  had  not  yielded  to  the  evidence 
of  80  nrach  candour." 

The  negotiations  having  assumed  a  sufficiently 
definite  shape  to  he  discussed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  qaestion  was  brought  forward  in  four  separate 
cabinet  councils.  "  On  this  occasion."  says  Coxe,*  "a 
series  of  conditions  nppcarri  to  Iiavc  bccti  brought  for- 
ward, which  were  intended  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
proposed  accommodation." 

"The  importance  of  Gibraltar,"  it  was  observed, 
"  is  so  great,  and  the  national  vanity  is  so  interested  in 
keeping  so  extraordinary  a  possession,  that  it  seems 
impossible  for  any  ministry  to  give  it  up  without  sti- 
pnlating  an  equivalent.  It  appears  on  a  general  view 
of  the  subject,  that  as  it  would  be  very  advantageous 
to  bring  Spain  to  a  separate  peace.  Gibraltar  might 
be  yielded  on  the  following  conditions : — 

"1st.  Spain  shall  yield  and  guarantee  to  Great  Bri- 
tain the  island  of  Porto  Rico. 

"  2ndly.  She  shall  also  yield  and  guarantee  to  Great 
Britain  the  fortress  of  Omoa  and  its  territory. 

"  Srdly.  She  shall  likewise  yield  and  guarantee  to 
Great  Britain  a  harbour  and  territory  sufficient  for 
erecting  a  fortress  in  the  Bay,  near  Oran. 

"  4thly.  She  shall  not  only  purchase  at  the  fiiU 
price  all  the  stores  and  artillery  left  at  Gibraltar,  but 
shall  also  pay,  before  she  is  put  in  possession  of  it,  a 
*  Bourbon  KiDgs  of  Spain,  vol.  iii. 
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sum  not  less  than  £2,000,000  sterling,  for  what  has 
been  laid  out  on  the  fortifications  since  Great  Britain 
first  possessed  it. 

''  5thly.  She  shall  make  a  separate  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  shall  renounce  all  engagements  to  France,  as 
far  as  they  bind  her  to  take  part  in  this  or  any  other  war 
against  Great  Britain,  shall  renew  the  treaty  of  Paris 
in  every  particular,  except  such  alterations  as  are 
made  by  the  above-mentioned  articles. 

"  Gthly.  She  shall  engage  in  the  clearest  and  most 
solemn  manner  not  to  assist  the  British  Colonies  in 
America,  nor  to  receive  any  minister  or  agent  from 
them,  nor  to  suffer  their  ships  to  enter  any  ports  in 
the  Spanish  dominions.  She  shall  agree  to  assist 
Britain  in  reducing  the  colonies  to  obedience,  or  if 
this  cannot  be  obtained,  we  should  at  least  insist  that 
Spain  expressly  bind  herself  not  to  harbour  in  her 
dominions  any  subjects  of  the  king  that  are  deemed 
rebels,  but  compel  them  to  depart  in  a  week's  time 
after  the  requisition  shall  have  been  made  by  the 
king's  ministers  in  His  Majesty's  name.  This  stipu- 
lation to  be  mutual,  and  the  king  to  make  a  like  en- 
gagement  with  regard  to  the  rebellious  subjects  of  the 
Crown  of  Spain. 

''  A  cessation  of  arms  to  be  agreed  upon  as  soon 
as  the  above  articles  are  signed  and  ratified ;  but  the 
cession  of  Gibraltar  on  our  part  and  that  of  Porto 
Rico  on  the  part  of  Spain  not  to  take  place  until  the 
American  rebellion  is  ended." 
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"  In  the  end,"  Mr  Cumberiand  tells  U8,  "  it  was 
resolved  that  the  secretaries  of  state  should  in  person 
jointly  communicate  to  Mr  Ilussey  the  result  of  these 
deliberations  and  the  mind  of  the  British  ministry 
towards  the  proposed  act^ommodation  with  Spain. 
This  was  done  at  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough's  house. 
Lord  Stonnont  being  present.  Mr  lliissey  was  then 
told  he  might  safely  state  the  sincere  disposition  of 
the  king  and  his  ministers  towards  so  desirable  an 
object  as  peace  and  good  understanding  with  Spain, 
that  the  war  in  which  (ireat  Britain  found  herself 
engaged  was  totally  unprovoked  on  her  part,  and  its 
conclusion  was  at  all  times  in  the  breast  of  Spain,  if 
she  chose  to  revert  to  the  basis  of  the  Trt5aty  of 
Paris " 

With  respect  tn  (iibraltar,  not  a  syllabie  that 
could  mislead  Spain  into  hopes  upon  that  article, 
which  it  was  evident  she  had  so  much  at  heart,  was 
suffered  to  drop.  On  the  contrary,  Lord  Storraont 
(not  without  some  vehemence  of  speech  and  action) 
declared  to  Mr  Hussey,  "  if  Spain  would  lay  before 
him  the  map  of  her  empire,  to  take  his  choice  of  an 
equivalent,  and  three  weeks  to  fix  that  choice,  he 
should  not  be  able  in  that  period  to  find  in  all  the 
dominions  of  Spain  what,  in  his  judgment,  would 
balance  the  cession  of  Gibraltar." 

Mr  Hussey  was  further  instructed  to  state  that 
Commodore  Johnstone  had  no  authority  whatever  for 
the  hints  he  had  thrown  out  regarding  Gibraltar,  and 
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the  cabinet  ''jointly  and  severally"  disavowed  the 
overtures  which  had  been  made.  This  reply,  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  had  expected,  staggered  Hussey. 
Flushed  with  rage  and  irritation,  he  instantly  sought 
Mr  Cumberland,  and  with  ungovernable  vi(denoe 
accused  the  cabinet  of  duplicity  and  falsehood,  and 
inveighed  in  unmeasured  terms  against  the  indivi- 
duals who  he  imagined  had  combined  to  dupe  hinu 
Mr  Cumberland  attempted  to  reason  with  him  in 
vain;  but  at  length,  assuming  an  air  of  authority, 
assured  him  that  he  might  act  as  he  pleased,  that  he 
might,  as  he  threatened,  send  his  opinion  of  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet  to  Spain,  but  that  counter-declarations 
should  go  from  authority  by  express  commission ;  and 
he  pointed  out  to  him  the  position  in  which  he  would 
find  himself  "  when  it  was  understood  in  Spain  that 
his  want  of  temper  had  given  a  false  colouring  to 
a  transaction  of  such  consequence."  Toward  the  clofle 
of  the  interview  he  became  calmer,  but  remained 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  been  deliberately 
duped  by  the  cabinet.  On  the  following  day,  a  se- 
cond meeting  between  Mr  Hussey  and  Mr  Cum- 
berland took  place,  when  it  was  arranged  that  a  letter 
should  be  written  to  Florida  Blanca,  explaining  the 
situation  of  the  negotiation,  but  still  holding  out  some 
hope  that  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  might  be  procured. 
This  letter  was  written  under  the  eye  of  Cumberland, 
who  was  fully  aware  of  its  contents,  and  who,  indeed, 
made  several  alterations  in  its  composition.      There 
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can  be  little  doubt  that  the  purport  of  this  document 
was  communicated  immediately  to  the  cabinet.* 

This  letter  was  iTiimediatdy  transmitted  to  Madrid. 

It  reached  Honda  Blanci  ahuoet  simultaneously 
with  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Don  Juan  de  Langara  ant! 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar  by  Rodney.  These  two  reverses 
■cted  with  considendiU;  weight  upon  the  jiolicy  which 
the  minister  intentlcd  to  pursue.  It  was  now  more 
than  ever  doubtful  whether  Spain  would  gain  fiibnil- 

•  Mr  Hiwsey  to  Count  Florida  Blnnca. 

"  Feb.  13th,  i;80. 

"  Upon  my  orrivul  here,  which  wae  15  iIajth  ngo,  I 
reported  your  Excelleiu-y's  mutmctioos  to  me  to  the  Bntiah 
c^inet.  They  considtrtJ  tlie  tiiiitt«r  with  Msiduity  for  Bove. 
Tftl  days,  but  the  tender  uf  (librultnr.  as  a.  preiioiw and  iodia. 
pensable  article  of  the  treaty,  is  what  the  cabinet  could  not 
be  brought  to  grant.  They  ofier  to  treat  upon  the  baaia  of  the 
Treaty  of  Parin,  and  then  Spain  may  atart  the  subject  under 
the  title  of  Change  of  Territory.  Great  Britain  will  enter  into 
the  negotiations  in  this  ehape,  and  will  in  the  issue  con- 
vince  the  world  of  her  sincerity  in  her  wishea  for  aa  accom- 
modation with  Spain.  If  your  Excellency  think  this  a  suffi- 
cient ground  to  open  a  treaty.  Great  Britain  will  appoint  s 
person  to  transact  the  affair  with  secrecy  and  despatch,— Spain 
appointing  one  at  the  same  time.  And  if  your  Excellency  will 
allow  me  a  conjecture  on  it  as  it  stands,  I  really  believe  that 
they  will  cede  Gibraltar  upon  terms  ;  but  for  this  I  have  no 
authority  from  the  British  cabinet,  neither  written  nor  verbal. 
The  cabinet  here  disavow  having  given  any  commission  or 
instruction  to  Johnstuue  relative  to  the  propoaala  he  made  to 
Spain,  and  they  say  they  hope  his  imprudence  will  not  obstruct 
this  negotiation." 
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tar  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  motive  for  securing  it 
by  negotiation  received  a  fresh  impulse. 

Communications  were  therefore  kept  up  by  means 
of  Hussey  with  the  British  cabinet,  and  ultimately  Mr 
Cumberland  was  sent  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  to 
wait  until  reports  favourable  or  unfavourable  respect* 
ing  the  prosperity  of  the  negotiations  could  be  sent  to 
him  by  Hussey  from  Madrid.  If  favourable,  he  was 
to  repair  to  Madrid,  and  conduct  the  transaction  to  an 
issue.  After  a  short  delay  at  Lisbon,  Mr  Cumberland 
proceeded  to  the  Spanish  Court,  and  had  several 
interviews  with  Florida  Blanca.  The  month  of  June 
had  passed,  and,  notwithstanding  vehement  profes- 
sions of  a  desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
question,  no  arrangement  was  concluded. 

In  July  and  August  intelligence  reached  Madrid, 
which  visibly  affected  the  demeanour  and  policy  of 
Florida  Blanca.  Exaggerated  colourings  of  the 
Anti-papal  riots  in  England  magnified  the  freaks  of 
Lord  George  Gordon  into  a  general  rebellion;  and 
the  downfal  of  the  cabinet,  or  perhaps  a  more 
serious  catastroplie,  was  contemplated.  At  the  same 
time,  a  powerful  French  fleet,  under  d'Estaing,  reached 
Cadiz  with  tlie  avowed  intention  of  assisting  Spain 
in  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar,  and  England  was 
threatened  witli  additional  opposition  from  the  North- 
ern Powers. 

To  rclinquisli  the  claim  to  Gibraltar  as  a  basis 
of  the  negotiation  a[)peare(l  suicidal  at  such  a  moment. 
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especially  as  tlic  co-operation  of  France  rendered  its 
reductioD  almost  curtain.  Influenced  by  these  coti- 
aiderations,  the  tone  of  Florida  HlHiica  suddenly 
changed.  Gibraltar  was  again  insisted  upon  as  the 
basis  of  a  treaty. 

"  Gibraltar."  ex(-liuin(;(l  the  minister,  "  is  an  object 
(or  which  the  king  luy  master  will  break  the  faiuily 
compact  and  every  other  engagement  with  France." 
Upon  these  conditions  Mr  Cumberlanil  refused  to 
treat,  and  Hussey  v/an  again  despatched  to  liOndon 
to  probe  the  feelings  of  the  cabinet ;  but  the  goveru- 
ment  had  decided  upon  arresting  the  negotiaticm,  and 
Mr  Cumberland  retunied  himic* 

•  Cose  «ay8  that  ihis  ne^otintioii  wm  nt  no  tiiai>  a  ffovcni' 
ment  meaaura.  LiUTBlly  this  may  tw  true,  but  it  in  impoMible 
to  tuppoM  th«t  tlie  Cflbinct  wore  not  awarr  of  tlic  tmnws'-tinii, 
or  that  they  did  not  give  it  the  couatenanoe  of  their  support 
ill  its  earUer  etagce. 

"  It  waa  proposed,"  says  Coie,  "  and  continued  by  Lord 
Gkorge  CtermaiDe  alone,  with  the  taoit  penniBsioD  of  Lord 
North,  whone  known  pliancy  of  temper  was  overcome  by  the 
impetuosity  of  his  colleague. .  . .  Mr  Hussey,  when  on  hit 
journey  to  Spain,  triumphantly  observed  to  a  friend  thi^  '  he 
bad  Gibraltar  in  his  pocket.'  In  the  course  of  conreraation, 
he  however  admitted  that  although  Lord  George  Oermaine 
had  decidedly  and  explicitly  expressed  hit  readiness  to  agree  to 
the  cession  as  the  price  of  a  separate  peace,  yet  the  caae  was 
far  otherwise  with  Lord  North,  whom  he  had  only  once  seen, 
and  then  received  from  him  the  declantiou  that '  Qibraltar* 
WAS  a  forbidden  word  which  must  never  pass  his  lips." 

Coie,  pafje  ^^'i>  *"ot.  iii.,  says,  "  The  negotiation  was  thrown 
into  tke  cabinet,  and  a  seriea  of  conditions  were  propoaed  as 
equivalents  for  Gibraltar." 
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The  history  of  this  extraordinary  transaction  is 
most  mysterious.  Originated  by  the  commodore  of 
a  coasting  squadron^  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have 
})een  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ideas  of  the  British 
cabinet,  seriously  entertained  by  the  Spanish  minister, 
though  traceable  only  to  the  table-talk  of  an  obscure 
individual,  transmitted  to  England  by  the  hands  of  an 
Irish  priest,  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  cabinet 
through  the  medium  of  a  spy,  these  proposals  expanded 
into  a  serious  and  remarkable  negotiation,  a  negotiaticm 
which,  had  it  been  completed  upon  the  conditiims 
which  the  government  demanded,  would  have  exer- 
cised an  inconceivable  influence  over  the  destiny  of 
the  world.  How  deeply  the  British  cabinet  were 
committed  to  this  measure  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture ;  but  that  it  was  gravely  entertained,  and 
regarded  as  a  means  of  freeing  Britain  from  the 
crisis  of  her  perilous  situation,  admits  of  little  doubt. 
The  progress  of  the  negotiation  was  so  sagaciously 
conducted,  that  although  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  was 
known  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  any  treaty  must 
rest,  the  cabinet  were  able  in  their  reply  to  the  over- 
tures for  peace  from  Madrid  to  ignore  altogether  all 
knowledge  of  any  reference  to  such  a  proposal. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  in  the  affair  is  less  perplexing ; 
having  in  view  her  darling  object,  the  recovery  of  Gib- 
raltar, she  had  entered  upon  the  conferences  with  eager- 
ness and  sincerity ;  but  when  she  beheld  England  strug- 
gling with  accumulating  difficulties,  and  found  that 
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France  was  prepared  to  assist  her  in  the  attempt  to  sub- 
due  the  coveted  Rock  fort  rcss.slic  nbandoncd  llie  idea  of 
obtaining  its  cession  by  tlic  grant  of  vaUiable  equiva- 
lents, and  preferred  to  utlfmipt  its  restoration  by  force 
of  arms.  Thus  the  ('iiintjcrlaiul-Hussey  negotiation 
produced  at  least  one  of  the  effects  anticipated  by 
Florida  Blanca — it  stimulated  France  to  more  a(!tive 
proofs  of  her  alliance  witli  Spain,  and  forced  from  her 
a  zealous  co-operation  in  the  attacks  upon  Minorca, 
Gibraltar,  and  Jamaicu. 

Whibt  these  negotiations  between  the  Courts  of 
London  and  Madrid  had  tiecn  in  progress,  C^oant 
Florida  Blanca  was  secretly  plotting  nilh  the  RtiRsiaii 
minister  for  the  formation  of  a  confederacy  hostile  to 
England.  Europe  had  long  witnessed  with  jcaloasy 
the  vast  naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  was 
not  mistaken  when  she  assumed  that  any  measure 
calculated  to  subvert  that  power  would  be  readily 
acquiesced  in  by  other  states. 

The  principle  that  a  friendly  or  neutral  flag  might 
carry  on  the  trade,  both  coasting  and  general,  of  hostile 
nations,  that,  in  fact,  free  ships  make  free  goods,  had 
never  been  recognized  by  England.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  principle  would,  it  was  expected,  ruin  her 
commerce  in  time  of  war  and  irreparably  injure  her 
marine.  To  establish  a  new  naval  code  involving  this 
regulation  was  the  scheme  of  Russia,  instigated  by 
the  Court  of  Madrid. 

If   we  are   to  credit  the  statement  of   Florida 
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Blanca,  this  measure  took  its  rise  in  the  cabinet  of 
Spain ;  and  the  constant  detention  and  seizure  of  neutral 
vessels  conveying  English  property  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  during  the  blockade  was  put  forward  as 
the  exciting  cause. 

"To  deprive/'*  says  the  Spanish  minister,  "our 
enemies  of  every  maritime  alliance  which  might  incom- 
mode us  in  case  of  a  rupture,  by  the  order  of  your 
Majesty  I  cultivated  a  good  correspondence  with  the 
Court  of  Russia.  .  .  . 

''  France  entered  into  similar  ideas,  and  we  not  only 
prevented  Russia  from  uniting  with  England  during 
the  war,  but  even  prevailed  on  her  to  send  us  /wr- 
posely  two  of  her  frigates  charged  with  naval  stores, 
at  the  time  when  the  war  prevented  the  transport  of 
them,  for  the  equipment  of  our  fleet. 

''  We  also  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Empress  of 
Russia  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  almost  all  the 
neutral  nations  to  support  the  honour  of  her  flag.  .  .  • 
Permit  me.  Sire,  here  to  touch  upon  an  intrigue  em- 
ployed to  strike  this  blow,  which,  although  attributed 
to  Russia  and  firmly  supported  by  her,  took  its  rise 
in  the  political  cabinet  of  your  Majesty  and  in  the 

maxim  you  adopted The  execution   of  this 

article  (the  detention  of  neutral  vessels  carrying  ene- 
my's effects),  and  the  facility  which  we  possessed  by 
the  blockade  of  Gibraltar  to  detain  vessels  conveying 

*  Florida  Blanca's  Bepresentations. 
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English  property  at  the  passage  of  the  Straits,  ex- 
cited universal  clamour  uinong  the  maritime  neutral 
nations.  I  was  attacke<l  hy  the  miiiistcrK  uf  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Rmsia,  I'ni!<Hia,  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  others,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  injm-ica  wUieh 
their  commerce  suffered  by  the  detention  of  so  many 


To  these  remonstraDces  Florida  Blanca  replied, 
"  That  if  the  English  marine  were  permitted  to  seize 
the  Spanish  cargoes  when  uniltir  a  friendly  or  neutral 
flag,  Spain  would  imitate  the  example." 

"  The  matter,"  he  coiitinueji,  "  being  thus  prepared 
to  throw  the  odium,  as  was  jutit,  upon  the  l^nglish, 
and  to  incite  the  neutral  powers  to  the  defence  of  their 
flag,  Russia  brought  forwurd  an  idea,  of  wliich  wo 
dexterously  profited." 

This  idea  was  the  celebrated  "  armed  neutrality," 
a  confederacy  which,  although  aimed  apparently  at  all 
the  belligerents,  affected  England  alone.  This  mea- 
sure involved  three  leading  principles :  —  that  free 
ships  make  free  goods  ;  that  contraband  articles 
are  only  such  as  treaty  stipulates ;  and  that  block* 
ades,  to  be  acknowledged,  must  be  stringent  and 
eflectivc. 

For  a  moment  Russia  seemed  to  waver  in  her 
decision,  whether  or  not  to  issue  the  declaration  estab- 
lishing this  new  naval  code,  but  a  previously  con- 
certed interference  with  some  Russian  vessels  in  the 
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Straits  of  Gibraltar,  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  an 
unfortunate  collision  between  a  Dutch  and  English 
squadron,  determined  the  question.* 

On  the  26th  of  February,  Queen  Catharine  issued 
the  celebrated  declaration  known  as  the  ''  armed 
neutrality." 

Foreseeing  in  this  measure  the  elements  for  the 
subversion  of  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain, 
the  confederacy  was  eagerly  recognized  not  only  by 
the  neutral  states,  but  also  by  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  Spain  was  the  first  to  accede  to  the  new 
code,  the  king  stating  in  his  manifesto  "that  to  con- 
vince the  neutral  powers  of  his  earnest  desire  to 
observe  the  same  rules  in  time  of  war  which  he  follow- 
ed while  neuter.  His  Majesty  conforms  to  all  the  points 
contained  in  the  declaration  of  Russia.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  understood  that  with  regard  to  the  block- 
ade of  Gibraltar,  the  danger  of  entering  subsists  as 


•  "  At  length,  however,  two  events  contributed  to  fix  the 
resolution  of  the  Empress.  The  first  was  the  detention  of 
several  Dutch  ships  under  the  protection  of  Admiral  Beyland, 
who  was  compelled  by  a  British  squadron  to  strike  his  flag  and 
permit  his  convoy  to  be  searched.  The  second  was  the  con- 
certed opposition  of  the  Spanish  fleet  to  the  passage  of  the 
Straits  (of  Gibraltar)  by  some  Bussian  ships  not  laden  with 
prohibited  articles.  Neither  address  nor  activity  was  want* 
ing  to  profit  by  the  first  impulse  of  resentment  which  the  Em- 
])rc88  felt  on  this  occasion." — Coie,  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain, 
vol.  iii. 
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determined  by  ihe  fourth  article  of  the  declaration. 
Thia  daoger  may  yet  be  avoided  by  neutral  powers,  if 
they  conform  to  the  mles  of  prevention  established  by 
Hi8  Majesty's  declaration  of  tlie  13th  of  March  last,  as 
has  been  communicated  to  the  Covirt  of  Russia  by  his 
minister." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  spring  of  1780  had  passed  away,  and  the 
enemy  had  not  commenced  active  operations  before 
Gibraltar.  The  system  of  a  blockade  was  still  adhered 
to,  and,  as  it  seemed,  with  prospects  of  success. 
Scanty  supplies  only  reached  the  garrison,  and  sick- 
ness was  doing  its  rapid  work. 

The  small  British  squadron  that  remained  in  the 
Bay,  though  not  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  Bar- 
celo's  force,  had  in  one  or  two  instances  succeeded  in 
convoying  small  craft  with  provisions  from  Minorca 
into  the  harbour.  Jealous  even  of  this  slight  relief, 
the  Spaniards  determined  to  destroy  the  squadron,  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  the  smallest  succour. 

The  scheme  was  organized  by  Admiral  Barcelo, 
and  the  plan  was  well  designed,  but  not  equally  well 
executed.  On  a  ver}-  dark  and  dreary  night,  between 
the  Oth  and  7th  of  June,  seven  fire-ships  full  of  com- 
bustibles, supported  by  a  crowd  of  row-boats  and 
galleys  completely  armed,  set  out  from  Algeciras. 
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The  expedition  was  coveretl  by  the  Spanish 
squadron  under  Barcelo  in  person,  and  as  the  wind 
and  weather  were  favoiiraI)le  everj-tliing  augured  well 
for  success.  The  preparations  had  been  made  with 
so  much  secrecy  that  the  British  sailors  had  no 
conception  of  their  danger. 

About  one  o'clock  on  the  moniing  of  the  7th,  a 
vessel  was  observed  n|)|)n)nrhing  the  "  Knterprise," 
which  lay  off  the  new  mole  head.  She  was  instantly 
hailed,  and  replied  a  "  Provision  ship  from  England ;" 
the  frigate  hailed  again  hut  received  no  answer;  in 
the  next  moment  a  mass  of  combustibles  was  thrown 
on  board,  and  six  fire-ships  were  seen  bearing  down 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  The  captain  of  the  "  En- 
terprise" fired  three  guns  and  gave  tlie  alarm,  all  the 
boats  were  manned,  and  orders  wen;  given  to  seiKC 
and  grapple  the  blazing  vessels.  This  service  was 
performed  with  the  greatest  gallantry  amid  showers 
of  shells  and  fire>works,  and  the  ships  were  run 
ashore  in  various  places  along  the  Rock.  In  the 
mean  time,  two  large  vessels  were  seen  bearing  down 
on  the  "  Panther,"  but  they  were  met  with  such  a 
fierce  fire  that  they  soon  ignited,  and  were  consumed 
without  doing  any  injury. 

Immediately  the  alarm  was  r^ed,  the  batteries 
opened  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  upcm  the  boats  and 
galleys.  Nothing  coidd  exceed  the  courage  of  the 
seamen  on  this  occasion.  The  night  was  so  dark  that 
the  fire-ships  were  alongside  almost  as  soon  as  they 
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were  in  sight,  and  had  not  the  wind  dropped  to  a 
calm,  at  the  time  when  a  breeze  was  wanted  to  carry 
them  among  the  squadron,  no  efforts  could  have 
averted  a  catastrophe. 

At  day-break  Barcelo's  ba£9ed  squadron  returned 
to  Algeciras.  During  the  conflagration  of  the  fire« 
ships,  the  scene  on  the  Rock  was  most  imposing, — the 
flames,  roaring  from  the  ports  and  hatches,  lit  up  the 
gloomy  darkness  for  miles  around,  and  cast  a  lurid 
glare  upon  the  rugged  precipices,  the  shells  and  com- 
bustibles spread  and  burst  in  showers,  a  hundred 
guns  thundered  from  the  batteries  on  shore,  and  re- 
echoed along  the  mountain-side.  The  stranded 
vessels  were  turned  to  good  account  by  the  garrison ; 
fuel  was  scarce,  and  the  hulls  were  broken  up  and  aold 
for  firing  to  the  inliabitants.* 

Bafiled  in  tlieir  attempt  to  destroy  the  British 
squadron  with  the  fire-ships,  the  enemy  resorted  to 
other  schemes  for  the  annoyance  of  the  garrison.  A 
fleet  of  gun-boats  was  organized,  which,  under  cover  of 
the  dark  nights,  approached  within  gun-shot  of  the 
shore  and  fired  upon  the  town  and  barracks.  These 
gun-boats  were  strongly  constructed,  felucca  rigged, 
with  latine  sails,  and  double  banked  for  oars.  Each 
carried  a  26-pounder  in  the  bow.  Under  oars  they 
had  great  speed. 

When   they   first   came  out    the  English   navy 

•  A  single  rib,  a  few  feet  in  length,  fetelied  nine  dollan.— 
Aneell. 
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derided  and  despised  these  bum-boats,  as  tlioy 
were  contemptuously  termed ;  but  they  soon  proved 
to  be  the  most  fonnidablc  enemies  the  seauien  had 
yet  had  to  deal  with. '  As  they  always  attacked  at 
night,  and  generally  chose  the  darkest  hours,  it  was 
impossible,  from  the  diminutive  and  ever-changing 
mark  they  presented,  to  bring  the  guns  to  hear  upon 
them.  Night  after  night  these  relentless  turiiient!i 
threw  their  shot  into  every  part  of  the  fortress, 
driving  the  inhabitants  from  place  to  place  witliout  a 
moment's  rest.  Even  the  hospitals  did  not  escape,  and 
many  of  the  sick  were  killed  in  their  beds.  These 
constant  night  bombardments  harassed  the  troops 
more  than  any  duty  thuy  had  to  perform.  Some- 
times by  accident  or  skill  the  enemy  got  the  exact 
range  of  a  barrack  or  canip,  and  pouring  in  a  heavy 
fire  obliged  the  inmates  to  leave  their  rest  and  flee 
for  shelter.  At  first  the  batteries  attempted  to  check 
the  gun-boats,  and  kept  up  a  constant  cannonade, 
guided  by  the  flashes  of  the  guns,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  this  uncertain  firing  was  mere  waste  of 
ammunition,  and  the  batteries  relapsed  into  silence.* 
A  letter  from  General  Eliott,  written  in  August, 

•  In  a  "  Lsdy'a  Journal  of  the  Si^e  "  there  ia  ft  most 
touching  Accuuut  of  the  mieeries  these  gun-boata  caused. 
Describing  her  own  iufierings,  she  mentions  how  she  was 
driven  night  aller  night  from  place  to  place,  until  at  length  she 
was  i-onipellcd  to  steep  with  her  children  behind  the  rocks  at 
Europa.  Even  here  Hhe  was  not  safe  ;  one  night  around  shot 
struck  the  stone  beneath  which  she  was  crouching. 
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gives  a  view  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
garrison  at  this  time.* 

"  Dear  General, 

"  The  vessel  which  carries  my  letter  of 
the  22nd  inst.  not  sailing  as  intended,  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your  very  obliging 
letter  of  the  26th  July  (duplicate),  brought  by  a  boat 
which  arrived  here  yesterday  in  eight  days  from  Mi- 
norca, very  properly  laden  both  for  our  use  and  his 
own  advantage.  I  rather  think  the  small  boats  have 
the  best  chance  of  escaping,  a  thing  not  easy  on  ac- 
count of  the  numberless  cruisers  of  all  sizes,  from  a  74 
to  a  felucca,  which  spread  across  the  Straits ;  at  pre- 
sent our  sea  force  can  aflford  no  protection.  The 
patrons  of  the  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  bring  any- 
thing of  the  provision  kind  for  private  persons,  nor 
even  for  the  governor,  cver}1;hing  is  sold  in  public. 
Before  such  regulations  were  made,  at  least  one-third 
of  each  vessel's  cargo  was  employed  for  selfish  pur- 
poses ;  in  our  situation  nothing  could  be  so  mortify- 
ing. What  use  tlie  enemy  proposes  from  gun-boats 
and  fire-ships  I  cannot  conjecture ;  the  fortress  is 
proof  against  an  attack  d'emblde,  though  assisted  by 
a  distant  bombardment,  as  every  soldier,  except  those 
on  duty,  will  sleep  in  casemates  or  camp  out  of  mortar 
reach.    Where  now  placed,  even  our  guards  lie  mostly 

•  General    Eliott    to    Lieut.-ijeneral    ^lurray,   Minorca. 
Gibraltar,  August  27th,  1780.     Colonial  Secretary's  papers. 
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in  bomb  proofs.  The  rotten  part  of  the  town  may 
flirfer,  but  the  damage  will  not  be  great ;  in  this  cli- 
mate night  aliirniR  arc  in  no  way  hurtful  to  the  tniopa. 
We  don't  suppose  Mons.  dc  Tcniny  joined  the  Spnn- 
iards.  Mons.  O'Reilly  did  not  go  witli  them,  but  is 
in  great  favour  and  just  made  govenior  of  Cadiz,  in 
addition  to  Captain-general  of  Andalusia,  a  thing 
uncommoD. 

"  Mons.  d'Estaing,  destined,  as  they  say,  for  the 
Cadiz  fleet,  ia  at  Madrid,  hut  detained  by  a  hurt  from 
being  overturned  in  a  carriage. 

"  Our  chmate  and  yours,  I  believe,  are  much  upon 
a  par,  but  you  have  tiikeii  a  longer  spull  tliau  me," 

As  the  year  (ITSO)  advanced  the  sufferings  of  the 
garrison  increrised.  Provisions  hecnmr  scarrr.  thw  salt 
meat  turned  bad,  and  the  scurvy  gained  a  fatal  hold 
upon  tiie  troops.  In  the  camp  the  enemy  were  active 
carr}'ing  targe  quantities  of  stores  to  their  bnes  in 
covered  waggons,  strengthening  and  advancing  their 
approaches,  exercising  their  men,  and  adding  to  the 
park  of  artillery.  The  blockade  had  become  more  im- 
jKuetrable  than  ever,  countless  armed  cruisers  swept 
the  Straits  from  Tarifa  to  Tetuan,  while  at  night  the 
gun-boats  and  galleys  formed  a  chain  from  Cabrita  to 
Europa  Point.  Availing  themselves  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night  on  the  last  day  of  September,  the  enemy 
threw  up  a  breastwork  on  the  isthmus,  between  Land 
Port  gardens  and  the  Round  Tower.     This  epaulment 
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was  about  60  or  70  feet  in  length,  and  approached 
within  800  yards  of  the  British  lines.  The  same 
night  the  huts  in  the  garden  were  set  on  fire  and 
destroyed,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn  the 
gates  at  Bayside  and  Lower  Forbes's  guard-house. 
The  party  told  off  for  this  service  crept  stealthily 
and  undiscovered  up  to  the  palisades,  upon  which 
they  fastened  several  bundles  of  combustibles  and 
machines  constructed  with  1 2  tubes  or  barrels  loaded 
with  ball,  which  were  fired  by  a  fuze.  These  ma- 
chines were  so  arranged  as  to  sweep  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  guard-house  to  the  gates,  and  were  in- 
tended to  explode  when  the  troops  should  endeavour 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  By  an  accident  the  fuzes 
did  not  bum  to  the  powder,  and  the  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  palisades  was  defeated.* 

The  rapid  increase  of  scurvy,  which  as  the  autumn 

•  Ancell. 

General  Eliott  to  General   Murray,  Minorca.    Gibraltar, 
September  30th,  1780. 
"  Dear  General, 

"  I  received  yonr  letter  of  the  30th  August  on 
the  18t1i  inRt.  by  a  small  veBsel.  1  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  honey  shipped  for  me ;  but  had  it  arrived,  it  must  have 
been  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  as  such  is  the  regulaticm 
made  since  the  blockade,  that  nothing  shall  be  admitted  of  the 
provision  kind  either  as  a  present  or  otherwise  on  private 
account.  Before  this  order,  at  leant  one-third  of  the  vessel  was 
stowed  with  private  presents  and  commissions,  the  public  de- 
prived of  the  benefit,  and  the  patron  of  his  profit." 
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advanced  bad  beguD  to  make  threatening  bsvoc  among 
the  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  now  caused  the  greatest 
alarm.  Fresh  meat  and  vegetables  cutild  not  be  pm- 
cured,  and  although  Kodney  had  supplied  the  stores 
with  as  much  as  he  was  able,  wine,  lemons,  brandy, 
aDd  sugar  wereabeady  nearly  exhausted.  Unchccktrd 
by  effioient  auti-scorbutics,  the  malady  asitnmcd  the 
most  virulent  type,  and  threatened  to  hasten  a  capi- 
tulation  which  the  fire  of  the  enemy  conld  not  coiu- 
mand.  In  this  desperate  position,  Eliott  deemed  no 
risk  unjustifiable  in  tlic  endeavour  to  obtain  fresh 
provisions. 

On  the  nth  of  October,  while  the  boats  of  the 
British  squadron  were  waiting  to  the  southward  of 
the  Rock  to  conduct  two  Settees  from  Minorca  into 
the  Bay,  a  lai^  Dutch  con\oy  was  seen  npproachiiig 
from  the  eastward,  shrouded  by  a  heavy  fog.  Sin- 
gling out  a  Dogger,  which  in  the  mist  had  become 
separated  from  the  fleet,  the  boats  bore  down  upon 
her,  boarded  her,  and  carried  her  safely  into  the  Bay. 
By  an  almost  miraculous  stroke  of  fortune  she  was 
laden  with  a  cargo  of  lemons  and  oranges,  a 
freight  which  at  such  a  crisis  was  of  more  value  to 
the  garrison  than  tons  of  powder  or  magazines  of 
ammunition.  The  lemons  were  immediately  served 
out  to  the  craving  sick,  who  thirsting  for  the  precious 
acid  greedily  devoured  them.  In  a  few  days  the 
salutar}'  effects  of  this  simple  juice  were  apparent,  and 
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men  who  but  yesterday  were  hopeless  cripples  hang- 
ing to  their  crutches,  returned  to  their  duty  invigor- 
ated and  restored. 

Hitherto  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  though  in  open 
alliance  with  Spain,  had  taken  no  active  part  against 
the  English.  In  August  (1780),  however,  Greneral 
Eliott  received  information  from  Consul  Logie  that 
the  emperor  had  declared  in  form,  that  he  would  give 
no  protection  to  any  of  the  powers  at  war,  and  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  carry  on  hostilities  among 
each  other  either  in  his  ports  or  upon  his  shores.* 

This  declaration  was  but  the  prelude  to  more 
hostile  measures.!     Aware  of  the  advantages  to  be 

•  General  Eliott  to  Licut.-general  Murray,  GibraltaTp 
Sept.  4th,  1780.     Colonial  Secretary's  papers. 

"  On  the  dOth  inst.,  Consul  Logie  found  the  meaoB  of 
sending  me  a  letter,  to  inform  me  that  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  has  declared  in  form  that  he  will  give  no  protection 
to  any  of  the  powers  at  war,  and  that  they  are  at  liberty  to 
destroy  cacli  other  in  his  ports  or  on  shore.  Several  English 
vessels  of  different  denominations  were  taken  by  the  Spaniardfl 
under  the  guns  of  II.  8.  Majesty's  forts,  both  prior  and 
subsequent  to  this  unexampled  declaration." 

t  General  Eliott  to  Lieut-general  Murray,  October  23rd9 
1780. 

**  Dear  General, 

**  On  the  11th  October  I  received  your  £ivour  of 
the  18th  September,  and  very  much  acknowledge  your  good 
intcntiuns  for  our  supplies,  of  which  the  little  vessels  that  have 
got  safe  are  an  earnest.  Cattle  and  poultry  we  dou't  expect 
from  you  ;  cattle  are  too  bulky  for  so  long  a  navigation.  PouI« 
try  with  us,  tho'  dear,  is  not  scarce  ....  The  smallest  veuel. 
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giuned  by  the  possession  of  the  principal  ports  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Barbary,  the  Spaiiiali  goveniment 
exhausted  all  the  efforts  of  diplomacy  to  induce  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  to  renounce  his  passive  policy, 
and  to  declare  a  more  active  alliance  with  Spain. 
Money  commanded  what  diplomacy  failed  to  procure, 
and  the  Spaniards  liaving  nominally  purchased  the 
ports  of  Tangier  and  Tetuan  by  a  payment  (or  rather 
promise  of  payment)  of  £75UU  annually,  the  Sultan 
withdrew  from  his  neutrality,  and  ordcn-d  nil  British 
subjects  to  leave  hit*  dominions.  Thiii  uiiquitoua 
arrangement  was  followed  by  actH  of  gross  indignity 
and  cruelty  to  the  English  residents  in  the  Moorish 
ports.  Mr  Logic  himself  was  attacked,  whole 
families  were  driven  from  tlieir  homes,  plundered  of 
every  article  they  possessed  ;  women  nnd  children  were 
brutally  treated,  and  every  kind  of  atrocity  was  perpe- 
trated by  the  savage  barbarians.  There  is  only  too  much 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  inhuman  conduct  owed  its 
origin  to  the  instigation  of  the  Spanish  government. 
The  two  principal  ports  on  the  northern  shore 

provided  it  ib  of  a  eiie  to  resist  weather,  is  most  likely  to 
escape  the  eaemj. 

"  1(  IB  very  eeldom  ve  Iiear  from  Borbuy,  which  used  to 
be  our  channel  for  common  news,  therefore  we  are  ignorant  of 
what  paaeea  in  Europe,  except  euch  hints  as  are  communicated 
by  our  neighbours.  Theoe  you  may  suppose  are  all  per  con- 
tra ;  ]iowevor  the  year's  account  is  not  closed  yet.  Let  me  beg 
you  to  send  any  old  newspapers  you  have ;  since  July  every- 
ihinc  will  be  fresh  to  us.  Please  make  my  be«t  compliments 
to  Sir  William  Draper." 
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having  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  British  Consul  having  been  compelled  to  fly,  all 
communication  Mrith  Barbary  was  cut  off,  and  a  valu- 
able channel  of  intelligence  closed  up. 

Mr  Logic  had  established  a  system  for  the  collec- 
tion and  transmission  of  information  which  had  proved 
most  useful  to  the  governor  of  Gibraltar ;  many  faith- 
ful Moors  were  in  his  pay,  and  as  a  constant  trade 
was  carried  on  between  Barbary  and  the  Spanish 
camp,  frequent  opportunities  were  afforded  to  the 
spies  for  making  observations  and  obtaining  an  insight 
into  the  affairs  of  the  army.  With  the  expulsion  of 
the  consul,  this  source  of  information  was  destroyed. 

The  new  year  (1 781)  was  ushered  in  with  the 
most  gloomy  prospects ;  no  tidings  of  relief  reached 
the  expectant  garrison,  and  even  GenenJ  Eliott  him- 
self looked  upon  the  future  with  a  despairing  eye. 

Writing  to  General  Murray  at  Minorca,  on  the 
27th  of  March,  he  says, 

"  Gibraltar,  27th  March,  1781. 

••  Sir, 

"  Enclosed  I  transmit  copies  of  a  letter 
from  Captain  Leslie,  commanding  the  *  Enterprise,' 
with  my  answer,  by  which  your  Excellency  will  be 
fully  informed  of  my  reasons  for  concurring  in  the 
proposal  to  send  the  '  Enterprise'  and  *  St  Fermin'  to 
Mahon.  This,  though  hazardous  on  my  side,  the 
exigency  I   hope   will  justify,  as   I   will  freely  de- 
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clare  to  you  most  ucrHl^,  that  a  very  littlo  time  will 
reduce  us  to  the  utmost  straits,  and  1  fear  'tis  reason- 
able to  apprehend  (however  detcrniiued  the  iiiten- 
tioDS  may  be  at  home)  that  no  convoy  from  Grc^at 
Britain  can  with  certainty  be  depended  on,  comider- 
ing  the  various  and  important  services  our  fleet  miist 
be  called  upon  to  perfoi-m  in  opposition  to  such  arma- 
ments as  threaten  from  every  (luartcr.  1  have  Ihcre- 
fore  ventured  for  a  timc!  to  deprive  this  fortress  of  an 
essential  part  of  its  dffcnw!,  trusting  that  (by  throw- 
ing in  a  supply  of  provisions,  although  ever  so  small) 
the  advantage  will  overbatance  the  risk ;  this  first 
step,  I  have  taken  -,  hut.  Sir,  I  must  have  recourse  to 
you  to  render  this  strp  t-ffeetual  for  the  pubUc  service, 
by  requesting  your  iiiBucncc  with  the  naval  com- 
mander to  employ  his  whole  s(|im<1r<>n  in  roniiug 
down  to  our  relief,  and  allowing  sueh  provisions  as 
can  be  spared  from  the  king's  stores  to  be  shipped  on 
board  the  king's  ships  —  taking  under  his  convoy 
such  trading  vessels  as  will  load  with  provisions 
for  our  assistance.  By  the  character  of  Captain 
Curtis  this  service  could  not  fall  into  better  hands, 
as,  by  description,  his  ambition  is  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  public  cause.  When  the  service 
is  performed,  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  for  any 
of  the  ships  to  take  the  proper  opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  Mahon.  I  hope  and  believe,  both  coming  and 
returning,  the  ships  will  be  exposed  to  no  danger,  as 
the  enemy  has  only  three  bad  sailing  ftigates  aud  five 
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xebecks  to  the  eastward,  one  xebeck  and  several 
gun-boats  in  our  Bay.  Now  'tis  hardly  possible  to 
suppose  these  will  cruise  in  one  body,  or  be  able  to 
assemble  to  distress  our  squadron :  so  much  for  the 
naval  department.  Next,  knowing  well  your  heart  is 
warm  for  a  friend,  and  still  warmer  for  your  country, 
I  beg  leave  to  point  out  what  occurs  to  me  at  this 
distance  as  likely  to  advance  the  supplies  of  this 
place.  First,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  spare  as  much 
of  your  provisions  in  store  as  may  be  done  with 
safety  to  the  island,  these  to  be  shipt  on  board 
His  Majesty's  ships;  then  if  you  would  order  the 
ordnance  store-ship  (which  I  take  to  be  a  stout 
vessel)  to  receive  and  convey  such  provisions  with 
proper  super-cargoes,  as  the  traders  are  desirous  to 
send  down  free  of  all  freight,  I  make  no  doubt 
that  this  would  be  so  great  an  inducement,  that 
probably  she  would  be  soon  loaded  without  any  addi- 
tional burthen  on  government,  as  I  conclude  she  is 
still  in  pay.  Perhaps  the  correspondents  of  Messrs 
Anderson,  Livingstone,  Dalling,  Warde,  McKellar, 
Smith,  or  Abudcrham,  on  this  occasion  may  apply  to 
your  Excellency  for  leave  to  be  concerned,  if  so,  per- 
mit me  to  recommend  them.  This  appears  to  me  a 
practicable  scheme  and  liable  to  no  great  danger  for 
the  squadron ;  at  all  events  it  is  to  be  wished  some 
attempt  may  be  made  for  the  national  honour  as  well 
as  the  preservation  of  this  garrison.  These  proposals. 
Sir,  I  lay  before  you  for  consideration,  desiring  you 
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would  please  totally  to  change,  alter,  ameDct  any  or 
eveiy  part,  and  substitute  whatever  else  may  better 
conduce  to  this  great  end  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
on  which  our  existence  depends.  I  herewith  subjoin 
a  list  of  the  several  articles,  any  quantity  of  which 
will  prove  a  moBt  seasonable  succour.  Whatever 
engagements  your  Excellency  may  think  right  to  con- 
tract  for  these  purposes,  on  the  publick  accompt,  I 
shall  most  readily  fiilfiU" 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

RELIEF   BT    ADMIRAL   DARBY. 

As  the  spring  of  1781  advanced,  the  situation  of 
the  garrison  assumed  the  most  distressing  aapeot. 
The  few  provisions  which  remained  were  bad  in 
quality,  and  having  been  kept  too  long  were  decom* 
posed  and  uneatable.  The  most  common  necessaries 
of  Ufe  were  exorbitantly  dear ;  bad  ship  biscuit,  fiill 
of  worms,  was  sold  at  1«.  a  pound ;  flour  in  not  modi 
better  condition  at  the  same  price ;  old  dried  peas  at 
Is.  4id. ;  salt,  half  dirt,  the  sweepings  of  ships'  bottoms 
and  storehouses,  at  Sd. ;  old  salt  butter  at  2^.  M. ;  and 
EngUsh  farthing  candles  cost  sixpence  a-piece.  Fresh 
provisions  commanded  a  still  higher  price,  tuikejs 
sold  at  £3  12^.,  sucking  pigs  at  £2  29.,and  £1  1#. 
was  refused  for  a  calf's  pluck.  The  English  govern- 
ment, aware  of  this  condition  of  things,  had  for  mcmtlis 
turned  their  attention  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress ;  • 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  German  officer  at  Gibndter, 
December  19tli,  1780.— Political  Magazine,  1780. 

"The  Spaniards  have  increased  their 'camp  at  St  Boque 
with  full  five  regiments  of  foot.    They  approach  very  near  us 
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but  the  many  exigencies  of  the  war,  and  the  extensive 
arena  over  which  the.  operations  were  spread,  caused 
BO  many  demands  upon  the  navy  that  it  had  hitherto 
been  imposaible  to  provide  a  fleet  fur  the  !iucconr  r>f 
Gibraltar.  But  the  relief  of  the  garrison  wa<t  indiFi< 
pensable,  and  the  honour  of  England  requin;d  that  it 
Bhould  be  executed.  Accordingly,  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year  (17S1)  the  government  made 
extraordinary  efforts;  to  equip  a  .'<quBdroii  to  convoy  a 
flotilla  of  merchanlmen  to  the  Knck. 

The  grand  channel  fleet,  under  nuinniand  of  Ad- 
mirala  Darby,  Digby.  and  Koks,  was  destined  for  this 
service,  and  the  preparations  were  hurried  forward 
with  every  despatch.  It  was  divided  into  three 
squadrons,  and  counted  in  all  28  Fail  of  the  line. 
The  fitting  out  of  this  fleet  was  watched  with  eager 
anxiety  by  France  and  Spain.  In  the  harbour  of 
Brest  lay  a  squadron  almost  equal  to  it  in  power  and 
nuDobers,  while,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Straits,  Don 
Louis  de  Cordova  was  cruising  with  30  Spanish  sail 
of  the  line. 

with  their  works,  which  we  deTOolish  u  fast  u  they  build. 

Admiral   Don  Barcelo  has  been  reinforced  with  four 

ships  of  60  or  70  guns  from  Cadiz,  u  also  with  tome  &igates ; 
the  latt«r  are  perpetually  cruising,  and  have  tAken  nvenl 
ships  for  our  relief;  yet  Difu  Mereie,  we  are  tolerably  well 
provided.  The  privates  have  fresh  victuals  three  times  a  week 
at  2d.  per  pound  for  beef,  but  poultry  is  very  dear.  If  I  in- 
dulge myself  with  a  fowl  at  my  ovra  quarters,  I  cannot  obtain 
it  under  two  dollars.  The  governor  has  made  the  officer* 
acquainted  that  a  British  fleet  will  soon  relieve  us." 
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The  capture  of  Gibraltar  had  now  become,  if  it 
had  not  originally  been,  the  one  darling  object  of 
this  war,  and  no  sacrifice  was  deemed  too  momentous, 
no  treasures  too  precious,  no  labour  too  great,  to 
attain  a  successful  end. 

Though  the  French  government  had  it  in  their 
power  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  succouring  Gibraltar 
by  sending  the  fleet  from  Brest  under  the  Count  de 
Grasse  to  intercept  Admiral  Darby  almost  at  his 
starting-point,  yet  France  was  already  so  deeply  en- 
gaged with  her  affairs  in  the  West  Indies  and  North 
America,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  she  would  be 
willing  to  risk  her  navy  in  an  action  with  the  English 
fleet.  Spain  therefore,  aware  of  an  inferiority  at  sea, 
and  fearful  that  she  might  not  be  able  to  prevent  sin- 
gle-handed the  relief  of  the  fortress,  thought  to  intimi- 
date the  British  government  by  loud  and  empty 
boasts.  It  was  extensively  pubUshed  that  Cordova's 
fleet  was  double  its  actual  strength,  and  it  was  pre- 
tended that  reinforcements  were  about  to  sail  to  its 
assistance  from  Toulon  and  other  ports.  But  this 
foolish  bombast  failed  in  its  anticipated  effect. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1781,  the  British  fleet 
set  sail  from  St  Helen's  with  the  East  and  West 
Indian  convoys.  They  proceeded  in  the  first  instance 
to  Cork,  where  the  victuallers  which  had  been  got 
ready  for  Gibraltar  were  waiting,  and  here  they  were 
for  sonic  time  delayed  by  final  preparations.  In  the 
mean  time,  on  the  22nd  March,  Count  de  Grasse  put 
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out  from  Brest  with  26  ships  of  the  line,  and  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies.  It  is  probable  therefore  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  detention  at  Cork,  the  two  navies 
would  have  met  in  action. 

The  sailing  of  the  French  fleet,  unopposed  by 
Admiral  Darby,  gave  rise  to  (mestioiis  which  became 
the  subjects  of  !<onie  discussion  both  In  and  out  of 
Pariiameot ;  one  party  being  of  opinion  that  the 
destruction  of  l)e  Graase'«  force  would  have  crushed 
the  designs  of  France,  and  saved  the  North  American 
Colonies ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  put  forward 
that  it  would  have  be<'n  impossible  to  tell  the  exact 
time  of  the  sailing  of  the  Frt'nch  fleet,  and  therefore 
that  De  Grasse  might  still  have  escaped,  and  Gibraltar 
must  in  the  interim  have  succumbed. 

On  the  28th  March.  Admiral  Dnrbv  set  sail  from 
Cork  with  the  three  convoys,  amounting  in  all  to  400 
sail.  Having  reached  a  certain  latitude,  the  East  and 
West  Indian  ships  were  sent  on  their  way,  and  the 
British  fleet  with  97  transports,  store-ships,  and  vic- 
tuallers, continued  its  course  for  Gibraltar,  and  before 
the  middle  of  April  arrived  off  Cadiz.  A  vessel,  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  examine  the  harbour,  returned  with  a 
report  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  there  at  anchor,  and 
showing  no  disposition  to  come  out  and  engage.  Being 
assured  that  he  stood  in  no  danger  of  being  attacked, 
the  admiral  sent  forward  the  convoy  on  the  1  Ith  April, 
guarded  by  one  or  two  liners  and  some  frigates. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  as  the  day  broke, 
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the  fleet  appeared  in  sight  of  the  Rock,  partially 
obscured  by  a  dense  fog,  which,  as  the  sun  rose,  dis- 
solved away,  and  discovered  the  welcome  convoy 
stretched  over  the  entrance  of  the  Bay.  The  wind 
blew  lightly  from  the  westward,  scarcely  filling  the 
sails,  and  the  flotilla  advanced  slowly  and  majestically 
towards  its  anchorage.  The  joy  of  the  people  at  their 
supposed  deliverance  from  the  privations  they  had  for 
so  many  months  been  sufiering,  was  uncontrolled. 
As  when  Rodney  relieved  the  place  nearly  12  months 
before,  the  inhabitants  testified  their  gladness  by 
boisterous  manifestations,  so  now  the  whole  popula- 
tion hurried  from  the  city  to  welcome  the  arrival  of 
the  convoy  with  shouts  of  exultation.  Groups  of 
excited  inhabitants  were  absorbed  with  the  feelings 
of  the  moment,  and  the  recollection  of  aU  suffering 
was  lost  in  the  prospect  of  deliverance.  Little  did 
they  anticipate  the  misery  that  awaited  them.  The 
excitement  was  still  unchecked,  the  shouts  of  joy  still 
rang  through  the  air,  when  the  deafening  crash  of  a 
hundred  guns  and  the  roaring  of  a  storm  of  shot 
aroused  them  from  their  transient  dreams  of  happiness, 
and  left  them  paralysed  with  fear.  The  bombard- 
ment, the  long-threatened  retribution,  had  commenced, 
and  the  city  was  doomed  to  destruction.  Gathering 
their  scattered  senses,  the  frightened  creatures  fled  to 
the  southward,  where  under  shelter  of  the  cliff  and 
beyond  the  range  of  the  fire,  they  huddled  together 
in  trembling  groups.      Every   giui  in  the   enemy's 
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lines  belched  forth  its  fire,  and  salvo  after  ulvo  from 
170  pieces  of  the  heaviest  nictnl  and  80  mortara  was 
hurled  against  the  Kr»ck.  Tlii;  batteries  of  the  fort- 
ress rephed  with  almost  eijiiol  rapidity,  niid  tlio  very 
mountain  itself  shook  with  the  terrible  explosion.  In 
a  moment  the  town  was  in  flames,  and  the  crazy 
buildings  crackled  and  burnt  like  firewood.  No 
words  can  paint  the  feetingx  of  the  terrified  inhabit- 
ants during  the  first  weeks  of  this  botnbardment. 

The  women  and  cliiUlreu  especially  were  subjected 
to  the  most  dreadful  trials  and  privations ;  no  houRe 
was  safe,  and  when  at  night  the  relentless  guu-boata 
swept  the  whole  face  of  the  Rock,  uot  a  single  spot 
was  free  from  danger. " 

•  «  Apnl  12tli.— A  »lu-ll  ffiliing  in  Soiithport  utm-t  blew 
an  old  Oenoese  woman  out  of  the  window,  but  did  not  hurt 
her  beyond  bruises. 

"  The  inhabitants  eihibit  the  most  impetuous  grief  and 
appreheniiion,  precipitately  retreating  to  the  southward  of  the 
Bock  for  nbelt«r,  like  sheep  destined  for  the  slaughter-hoiuo. 
The  BomtuiB  count  their  beads  and  worship  their  idols. 

"  Very  distressing  to  witness  the  situation  of  the  inhabitant* 
at  the  south  ;  only  a  thin  piece  of  canvaa  to  shelter  them  from 
the  rain,  and  heat,  and  dew." — AiwelTi  Joumti. 

Extracts  from  a  "  Narrative  of  the  8i^e  of  Gibraltar  by  a 
Lady  who  was  present  on  the  spot." 

"  On  the  12th  of  April  last,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
an  English  cutter  came  in  with  news  of  the  fleet  being  within 
a  few  leagues  of  ns.  Extravagant  was  our  joy,  you  may  be 
sure ;  and  while  friends  and  neighbours  were  congratulating 
each  other  on  the  prospect  of  eating  beef  and  mutton  once 
iLiurc,  the  Spaniards  about  11  o'clock  began  the  moat  furious 
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For  six  weeks  this  tremendous  cannonade  con- 
tinued without  any  intermission,  56,000  shot  and 
20,000  shells  were  in  that  time  thrown  into  the  place, 
but  in  spite  of  this  heavy  fire  no  more  than  70  of 
the  garrison  were  killed. 

The  town,  now  deserted  by  the  population,  became 
a  prey  to  the  excited  troops.  The  shells  breaking 
through  the  buildings  and  bursting  the  walls  of  the 

bombardment  ever  heard  of.  Terror  and  conBtemation  de- 
prived me  for  a  moment  of  sense  and  motion.  I  seized  my 
children  and  ran  with  them  to  Montague's  Bastion,  which  I 
knew  was  bomb  proof.  An  officer  of  the  58th  regiment  met 
me,  saying, '  For  God's  sake,  madam,  where  are  you  going  F  do 
not  you  know  that  you  are  going  nearer  the  enemy's  fire  P  *  Siz- 
and-twenty  pounders  flew  over  my  head  without  number. 
Fortunately  I  received  no  hurt,  and  I  ran  or  rather  flew  into 
the  soldiers'  barracks.  This  was  no  time  for  the  indulgence  of 
pride,  distinction,  or  even  delicacy 

"  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  many  of  the  men  were  shamefuUy  intoxicated. 
The  to^n  major  and  a  party  of  soldiers  were  busily  employed 
in  staving  all  the  casks  of  liquor  they  could  find  in  the  town. 
An  order  was  given  for  all  ranks  of  women  to  remove  to  the 
south.  I  was  again  in  terror,  but  was  obliged  to  obey.  Hy 
husband  carried  my  Charlotte,  while  my  son  Jack  ran  by  my 
Bide.  "We  got  safe  to  the  navy  hospital,  but  when  there,  found 
it  80  crowded  with  wounded  soldiers,  we  could  not  procure  a 
place  to  lie  down  in,  except  an  open  gallery.    I  wept  in  silence.** 

"  Having  removed  to  a  tent  at  Europa,"  she  continues,  "  my 
husband  was  that  night  on  guard,  and  I  had  no  company  but 
my  children.  The  Spanish  gun-boats  were  firing  upon  us  with 
all  the  rage  of  well-directed  artillery.  A  woman  whose  tent 
was  a  little  below  mine  was  cut  in  two  as  she  was  drawing  oa 
her  Htockings.    Our  servant  ran  in  and  endeavoured  to  encour- 
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store-bouses,  opened  the  vast  accumulation  of  spirits, 
provisions,  and  stores  which  the  gnedy  Jews  and 
other  merchants  had  hoarded  up.  waiting  till  distress 
should  raise  prices  to  an  usurious  Hlandard.  When 
thesoldiera  discovered  these  Ion  ^-secreted  hoards,  and 
rememhered  the  suffering  and  privation  they  had 
gone  through  for  the  want  of  the  very  siipplic»  these 
warehouses  contained,  they  gave  unbridled  license  to 
their  resentment,  and,  regardlei^s  of  punishment,  and 
infuriated  with  drink,  plundered  witliout  restraint. 

The  governor,  unable  to  check  this  defiance  of 
discipline  by  the  more  mercifid  modes  of  punUlinicnt, 
was  compelled  to  execute  upon  the  spot  every  man 
detected  in  the  act  of  pillaging.  For  a  time  at  least 
this  arrested  the  crime. 

Immediately  the  enemy  opont-d  tlicir  firo,  the 
governor  removed  the  troops  under  the  shelter  of  the 
casemated  barracks.  The  12th,  39th,  and  56th 
regiments  occupied  Montague's  Bastion  and  Water- 
port  gateway  casemates.     A  small  camp  was  formed 

age  mc.  He  made  a  kind  of  breastwork  of  beds,  tnmks,  mat* 
tresses,  bolsters,  and  what«ver  else  he  could  find,  and  set  me 
behind  them.  T)ie  balls  fell  round  mc  on  every  side.  Every 
time  the  gun-bonts  cauie  I  dragged  my  poor  children  out  of 
bed,  and  wtood  leaning  with  them  against  a  rock.  The  third 
night  I  was  here,  a  ball  struck  the  rock  ftgninst  which  I  leaned 
and  covered  uh  with  dirt  and  stones.  In  a  few  minutes  &  shell 
burst  HO  near  us,  I  had  scarcely  time  to  run  out  of  the  way. 
It  would  have  melted  the  hardest  heart  to  see  the  women  and 
children  run  from  the  cainp  without  &  rag  to  cover  them  when- 
ever the  guQ-boate  approached." 
23 
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above  the  south  barracks,  and  the  72Dd  regiment 
took  up  their  quarters  in  the  King's  Bastion. 

Throughout  April  the  Spaniards  kept  up  an 
unabated  fire, — a  fire,  indeed,  so  rapid  and  powerfol 
that  its  effects  were  almost  as  marked  upon  their 
own  batteries  as  upon  the  defences  of  the  fortress. 
Their  embrasures  were  visibly  shaken,  the  mortars  in 
many  cases  destroyed,  and  the  guns,  worn  out  with 
the  ceaseless  cannonade,  burst  or  drooped  at  the 
muzzle.  Within  the  fortress  the  city  was  already 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  scarce  a  house  was  habitable, 
and  such  as  were  left  standing  were  pierced  with 
shot  and  shell.  But  beyond  this  dilapidation,  the 
effects  of  the  fire  had  not  been  remarkable  :  the 
batteries  were  still  in  serviceable  condition,  and  the 
loss  of  life  had  been  singularly  insignificant.* 

*  On  the  22nd  of  May,  a  curious  incident  occuned  wUdi 
is  vouched  for  by  the  authority  of  Drinkwater ;  early  in  ^bm 
morning,  a  shell  fell  and  burst  on  the  Church  Battery,  and  cna 
of  the  splinters  flying  for  more  than  200  yards  stmek  the 
apron  which  covered  the  touch-hole  of  the  morning  gon  on  tiia 
South  Bastion,  exploded  the  priming,  and  fired  off  the  gon. 

''April  15th. — ^Yesterday  I  met  a  soldier  singing  in  the 
street  with  uncommon  glee,  notwithstanding  the  enemy 
firing  with  prodigious  warmth, 

*  A  soldier's  life  is  a  merry  life, 
From  care  and  trouble  free/ 

He  ran  to  me  with  eagerness,  and  presenting  his  bottle^ 
'  D — n  me  if  I  don't  like  fighting,  plenty  of  good  liquor  Ibr 
carrying  away.*  '  Why,  Jack,'  says  I,  '  what  have  yon  been 
about  ? '  '  Faith,'  says  he, '  I  scarce  know  myself.  I  have  been 
constantly  on  foot  and  watch,  half-staned  and  without  moneyf 
facing  a  parcel  of  pitiful  Spaniards.    I  have  been  fightings 
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After  the  first  few  weeks  of  frny  the  enemj's  fire 
slackened  considerably,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
Spaniards  had  been  disappointed  with  the  efiect  the 
bombardment  bad  produced.  Qalled  at  the  contempt 
with  which  their  grand  attack  had  been  received;  tliey 
lost  no  opportonitj  of  harassing  the  troops  and 
inhabitants  of  the  garrison,  by  meana  of  the  gun-boate 
and  mortar  rafts  ;  in  fact,  throughout  the  Niiminer  tlicy 
resorted  principally  to  this  irritating  muJe  of  warfare, 
until  General  EUott  moimted  some  long-rauge  ord- 
nance on  the  elevated  batteries  at  the  north  front, 
and  whenever  the  gim-boats  opened  upon  tlie  town, 
volleys  of  40  to  50  rounds  were  tlirown  into  the 
camp  in  retaliation.*    This  hre,  which  swept  tli«  very 

wheeling,  nurching,  coimter<marcIiuig,  BomcttiiK^ii  with  a  fire- 
lock, ■ometime*  with  m  handapike,  iih>1  iiow  my  tiutt]t>.' 

"  A.  shell  that  instant  buret,  a  piece  of  which  knocked  the 
bottle  out  of  hifl  hand.  '  Jack,'  eays  1, '  are  you  not  thankful  to 
God  for  your  preBen'atiou  ?'  'How  do  you  mean?  '  said  he  ; 
*  fine  talking  of  Qod  with  a  soldier  whose  trade  and  occupa- 
tion  is  cutting  throats !  Uit-inity  and  slaughter  sound  reiy  well 
together,  they  jingle  like  a  cracked  bell  in  the  hand  of  a  noi^ 
crier.  Mj  religion  ie  a  firelock,  open  touch-hole,  good  flint, 
well-rammed  charge,  and  Beventy  rounds  ;  this  is  militaiy 
creed.    Come,  comrade,  drink.'  "—AHeelTi  Journal. 

*  On  the  lat  of  June,  1781,  a  discussion  took  place  in  tbs 
House  of  Commons  respecting  the  damage  done  to  the  British 
squadron  by  the  Spanish  gun-boats.  Mr  Hoss^  produced  a 
letter,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  powder  used  by  tiie 
Spaniards  was  bo  superior  in  quality  that,  whilst  their  shot 
reached  our  frigates  and  did  execution,  the  fire  of  our  ships 
fell  short  and  did  none. 

Admiral  Darby  replied,  "  That  if  such  a  fact  existed,  he 
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centre  of  the  enemy's  encampment,  caused  them  veiy 
great  annoyance ;  and  at  length,  finding  that  they  were 
subjected  to  it  only  when  the  boats  made  an  attack, 
they  withdrew  the  cause,  and  the  city  was  left  at  night 
in  peace. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  enemy's  laboratoiy, 
situated  under  the  Sierra  de  Carbonera  (Queen  of 
Spain's  chair),  took  fire  with  a  tremendous  explosion, 
succeeded  by  the  bursting  of  shells,  which  lasted  for 
nearly  three  hours ;  the  loss  of  ammunition  was  very 
great. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  bombardment,  the 
blockade  had  been  somewhat  relaxed,  but  the  cruisers 
were  still  vigilant,  and  endeavoured  to  intercept  even 
the  smallest  vessel  conveying  relief  to  the  fortress. 
On  the  6th  of  August,  the  "  Helena  "  sloop,  canying 
despatches,  entered  the  Gut,  and  at  daybreak  had 
almost  weathered  Cabrita  Point  with  a  light  westerly 
wind.     Here  she  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  and 

made  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  reported  to  him.  Sir  John 
Boss  had  performed  the  service  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  bnt 
had  not  made  anj  eomphiint  of  the  quality  of  the  powder. 
No  argument  could  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of  the  gim-boati 
reaching  our  frigates ;  each  of  them  carried  a  very  long  gon, 
an  18  or  24;  pounder,  and  it  was  the  length  of  the  gim,  not 
the  superior  quality  of  the  powder,  which  enabled  their  shot  to 
take  effect.  Our  guns  were  shorter  and  would  not  cany  so 
far.  The  gun-boats  in  a  calm  operated  against  our  frigates  by 
means  of  their  oars  and  were  secure  from  pursuit ;  but  as  boob 
as  a  breeze  sprung  up,  tliey  were  easily  beat  off." — - 
mentary  Debates, 
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at  the  same  time  her  perilous  position  was  discerned 
by  the  garrison.  As  the  sun  rose  the  wind  fell 
to  a  perfect  calm,  and  the  crew  of  the  sloop  set  to 
rowing,  hoping  to  escape  the  enemy's  cruisers.  Cap* 
tain  Curtis,  senior  naval  officer  on  the  station,  who 
since  he  had  taken  up  his  command  had  exhibited 
the  greatest  courage  and  ability,  seeing  her  danger, 
immediately  took  the  ''Repulse"  and  ''Vanguard" 
gun-boats,  with  all  the  boats  of  the  squadron,  to 
assist  her  across  the  Bay.  At  the  same  time 
14  gun-boats  and  several  launches  put  out  from 
Algeciras  with  the  intention  of  cutting  her  off. 
These  boats  being  swifter  than  the  others  soon  came 
within  half-gun-shot  of  the  sloop,  and  began  to 
rake  her  fore  and  aft,  nevertheless  she  returned  the 
fire  with  some  effect,  and  still  continued  to  use  her 
oars.  In  a  few  moments  most  of  the  enemy's  gun- 
boats had  come  up  close  alongside,  and  firing  with 
great  rapidity,  almost  buried  her  in  a  storm  of  grape 
and  round  shot.  For  a  brief  space  she  sustained  a 
succession  of  volleys  without  assistance,  but  the 
"  Repulse  ''  and  "  Vanguard  "  having  come  within 
range,  they  began  a  steady  and  destructive  fire  upon 
the  enemy's  gun-boats,  and  a  breeze  fortunately 
springing  up  at  the  same  moment,  the  sloop  managed 
to  reach  the  boats  sent  to  her  aid  in  spite  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  sink  her.  In  two  hours' 
time  the  enemy  were  driven  off,  and  the  sloop  was 
towed  in  safety  to  the  New  Mole.     Her  masts,  sails. 
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and  rigging  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  her  hull  greatly 
damaged  by  shot,  but,  wonderful  to  say,  only  one 
man,  the  boatswain,  was  killed.*  ''  The  braveiy,  the 
coolness,"  says  Captain  Curtis  in  his  despatch,  "  and 
the  judicious  conduct  of  Captain  Roberts,  do  him 
infinite  honour;  his  officers  and  men  deserve  the 
highest  commendation."  f 

As  the  summer  advanced  the  enemy  became  last 
active  in  their  batteries,  their  fire  gradually  slackeiied, 
and  the  garrison,  glad  of  the  respite,  did  not  provc^e 
a  fresh  outburst  from  those  formidable  lines.  During 
these  months  of  comparative  calm,  the  Spaniards 
devoted  all  their  energies  to  the  completion  <tf  new 
works  and  the  repair  of  the  old.  Fresh  pandleb 
were  opened,  and  powerful  batteries  thrown  up.  Con- 
fiding in  their  superior  strength,  and  never  tar  a 
moment  supposing  that  the  garrison  would  venture 
to  risk  any  ofiensive  movement,  the  enemy  left  their 
advanced  works  weakly  defended,  while  their  guards 
were  negligent  and  listless.      Spies  and  deserteis 

*  Letter  from  Captain  Curtis  to  the  Admindty,  daM 
"  Brilliant,"  Gibraltar,  August  7th,  1781. 

t  Extract  from  a  despatch  from  General  Elliott  to  Lord 
Hillsborough,  August  8th,  1781. 

''  The  particulars  of  Captain  Roberts'  (of  the  '  Helens ") 
gallant  behaviour  and  his  ship  will  no  doubt  be  transmitted  to 
you  by  Captain  Curtis,  but  as  he  (Captain  Curtis)  is  not  s 
man  to  speak  of  any  transaction  so  highly  redounding  to  hii 
own  honour,  on  my  part  it  is  an  indispensable  duty  to  infbnn 
your  Lordship  that  his  zeal  for  the  service  is  scarcely  to  bo 
paralleled  in  forwarding  every  operation  that  can  in  any  way 
contribute  to  our  comfort  or  defence.*' 
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agreed  in  their  accounts  of  the  indolent  system  which 
was  pursued  in  the  camp,  and  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  principal  fortifications. 

During  the  few  months  of  quiet  that  followed  the 
grand  bombardment.  General  Eliott  had  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  the  many  schemes  he  had  in  view  for 
arresting  the  formidable  progress  of  the  enemy's 
works.  At  length  in  November,  the  Spaniards  having, 
with  immense  labour  and  at  enormous  cost,  almost 
completed  the  most  stupendous  and  powerful  lines  of 
fortification,  extending  across  the  isthmus  and  reaching 
nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  Rock,  the  governor  detennined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fisilse  sense  of  seeority  into 
which  the  enemy  were  lulled,  and  to  destroy  by  one 
bold  stroke  the  whole  of  those  magnificent  works.^ 

*  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  copy  of  an  ^HiBtorieal 
Sketch  of  Gibraltar,  1792/'  copiously  margined  with  pencil 
notes,  signed,  W.  Booths  containing  remarks  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  the  letter-press,  and  giving  the  writer*s  own  impressions 
of  scenes  in  which  he  took  part.  Beferring  to  the  origin  of  the 
sortie  he  says : 

''  General  Bojd  had  heard  through  Lieutenant  Seward  of 
the  Bojal  Artillery,  my  opinion  of  the  practicability  of  the 
sortie,  and  ader  consulting  with  me  on  the  subject  he  went  out 
as  far  as  the  Devil's  Tower  to  see  if  what  I  had  asserted  was 
true,  viz.  that  of  the  approaches  being  without  any  works  what- 
ever to  flank  them,  and  that  the  batteries  in  the  rear  must 
of  course  strike  the  reverse  of  their  own  works.  This  was 
found  to  be  true.  Tlie  sortie  was  very  soon  after  made,  and 
the  troops  found  themselves  completely  covered  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy *s  guns  by  their  high  and  advanced  parallels.  My 
assertion  was  that  we  could  get  under  the  enemy's  approaches 
clear  of  their  fire,  those  lines  not  beiog  flanked  by  anything." 
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The  entire  strength  of  the  garrison  at  this  time 
was  5952  officers  and  men,  a  force  barely  sufficient 
for  the  duties  of  the  fortress,  and  certainly  not  so 
numerous  as  to  justify  the  hazard  of  heedlessly  im- 
perilling the  Ufe  of  a  single  man. 

Eliott  had  well  weighed  the  risk  to  which  he 
was  about  to  expose  not  only  his  garrison  but  the 
honour  of  the  nation ;  and  he  comprehended  the 
fatal  consequences  which  must  follow  on  defeat.  Hib 
plans  were  carefully  and  secretly  laid,  not  a  whisper 
of  his  intentions  was  suffered  to  pass  from  bis 
council  chamber,  and  the  announcement  of  orders  for 
the  execution  of  a  sortie  on  the  night  of  the  26th  oS 
November  fell  like  a  thunder-clap  upon  the  troops. 
It  was  after  first  evening  gun  fire,  and  when  the  gates 
of  the  fortress  were  closed,  so  that  no  communication 
could  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  the  enemy,  that 
the  instructions  for  a  sortie  upon  the  works  of  the 
besiegers,  to  be  made  that  very  night,  were  issued  in 
the  following  evening  garrison  order : 

"  Gibraltar,  November  26th,  1781. 

"  Countersign,  '  Steady.' 

"  All  the  Grenadiers  and  Light  Infantry  of  the 
garrison,  and  all  the  men  of  the  12th  and  Harden- 
berg's  regiments,  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  now  on  duty,  to  be  immediately  relieved  and 
to  join  their  regiments :  to  form  a  detachment,  con- 
sisting of  the  12th,  and    Hardenberg's  regiments 
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complete ;  the  Grenadiers  and  Light  Infantiy  of  all 
the  other  regiments  (which  are  to  be  completed  to 
their  full  establishment  from  the  battalion  companies) ; 
one  captain,  three  lieutenants,  10  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  a  100  artillery;  and  three  engineers, 
seven  officers,  and  12  non-commissioned  officers, 
overseers  ;  with  160  workmen  from  the  line  (ex- 
cepting the  12  th  and  Hardenberg's  regiments),  and 
40  workmen  from  the  Artificer  Company.  Each 
man  to  carry  36  rounds  of  ammunition,  a  good  flint 
in  his  piece,  and  another  in  his  pocket.  .  No  drams 
to  go  out,  excepting  two  with  each  of  the  regiments. 
No  volunteers  to  be  allowed.  The  whole  to  assemble 
on  the  Red  Sands  at  1 2  o'clock  this  night,  and  to  be 
commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Ross,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  sortie  upon  the  enemy's  batteries. 
The  39th  and  58th  regiments  to  parade  at  the  same 
hour  on  the  general  parade,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Picton,  to  sustain  the  sortie  if 
necessary." 

All  the  officers  belonging  to  this  detachment 
then  on  guard  were  immediately  relieved,  and  every 
preparation  made  enjoined  in  the  order. 

At  the  appointed  hour  everything  was  in  readiness ; 
the  detachment  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  the  right 
column  in  the  rear,  and  the  left  in  the  front ;  behind 
all  were  the  workmen  with  tools  to  destroy  the 
trenches,  and  on  the  extreme  left  were  a  body  of 
naval  pioneers  from  the  squadron. 
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The  force  of  the  enemy  in  their  lines  and  advanced 
works  consisted  of  50  or  60  cavalry  and  600  infaniiy, 
composed  of  the  Spanish  and  Walloon  guards,  artilleiy- 
men,  Cassadores,  and  light  troops,  besides  a  body  of 
armed  workmen. 

The  Spaniards  had  never  contemplated  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  assault  upon  their  works,  their  ap- 
proaches were  therefore  undefended  by  any  flanking 
fire,  and  their  batteries  in  rear  could  only  play  upon 
the  reverse  of  their  advanced  parallels. 

Clear  and  stringent  directions  were  given  for  the 
guidance  of  the  officers  commanding  the  oolumns. 
The  right  column  was  to  lead  and  march  through 
Forbes's  barrier  for  the  extremity  of  the  paralkl» 
keeping  the  eastern  fences  of  the  gardens  doM  on 
their  left.  The  centre  to  follow,  marching  through 
Bayside  barrier,  across  the  gardens,  and  against  the 
mortar  battery.  The  left  column  to  march  along  the 
beach  to  destroy  the  gun  batteries.  The  most  .pro- 
found silence  was  to  be  observed. 

It  was  not  until  after  midnight  that  all  these  ar- 
rangements were  completed.  Shortly  before  three 
o'clock,  when  the  moon  had  nearly  set,  the  detachment, 
about  2000  strong,  moved  forward  in  breathless  silence 
from  the  barrier  gates.  The  right  column,  under 
Lt.-Col.  Hugo,  was  almost  immediately  discovered  by 
the  advanced  sentries,  and  the  alarm  was  given  all 
along  the  line.  The  enemy,  terrified  and  dismayed, 
rushed  to  arms,  but  the  British  troops  in  another 
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moment  were  upon  them,  and  were  quickly  in  posses- 
sion of  the  principal  batteries. 

For  a  brief  space  the  Spaniards  kept  up  a  scat- 
tered fire,  but  all  was  disorder  in  the  trenches.  An 
irresistible  panic  spread  among  the  men,  they  gave 
way  on  all  sides,  and  precipitately  abandoned  the  whole 
line  of  works.  Nev^  was  success  more  complete.  The 
pioneers  and  artiQerymen  speedily  levelled  and  de- 
stroyed the  stupendous  parapets,  the  gabions  and  [dat- 
forms  were  kindled,  and  the  fire  spread  with  such 
rapidity  that  in  half  an  hour  two  mortar  batteries  of 
ten  13-inch  mortars,  and  three  batteries  of  six  guns 
each,  with  all  the  lines  of  approach,  oommunioatioii, 
and  traverses,  were  in  flames,  and  soon  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  mortars  and  cannon  were  spiked,  and 
nearly  all  the  magazines  exploded.  So  paralysed  was 
the  enemy,  that  during  this  terrific  conflagration  they 
stood  almost  silent  spectators  of  the  scene. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  the  guns  in  rear  could 
not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  advanced  trenches, 
and  mortars  loaded  with  grape  threw  a  dropping  and 
ill-directed  fire  upon  the  assaidting  columns.* 

*  The  inactivity  of  the  Spanish  cavalry  upon  this  oocasion 
has  been  commented  on.    Booth  (Notes  in  Heriot's  Account) 

sava : — 

« 

^  About  40  of  the  cavalry  did  come  out  of  the  lines,  but  upon 
seeing  such  su{)erior  forces  hurried  back  again  as  fast  as  their 
horses'  legs  could  carry  them.  It  was  said  they  had  not  more 
than  1(XX)  men  in  the  lines,  in  fact  they  were  completely  taken 
by  surprise." 
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By  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  troops  had 
returned  within  the  garrison,  after  having  completely 
demoUshed  the  whole  of  the  advanced  works,  which 
had  been  perfected  at  an  incredible  cost  of  time, 
labour,  and  expense. 

Just  as  the  rear  column  had  passed  the  barrier 
gates  on  its  return,  the  enemy's  grand  magazine  blew 
up  with  a  terrific  explosion,  scattering  masses  of  tim- 
ber  and  d^ris  in  all  directions.  The  scene  during 
the  general  conflagration  was  magnificently  grand ;  the 
whole  isthmus  was  one  blaze  of  fire,  and  the  high* 
est  peaks  of  the  huge  Rock  were  scarcely  visible 
through  the  dense  atmosphere  of  smoke.  Notwith- 
standing the  glorious  result  of  this  sortie,  the  loss  of  the 
detachment  was  insignificantly  small;  four  privates 
only  were  killed,  and  one  officer,  and  24  non*ooin- 
missioned  officers  and  privates  wounded.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  attack  is  mainly  attributable  to  Brigadier- 
General  Ross,  who  throughout  the  operations  displayed 
the  greatest  judgment,  prudence,  and  courage.  But 
though  Ross  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
sortie.  General  Eliott  was  too  deeply  anxious  for  the 
result  to  remain  within  the  garrison,  and  he  accom- 
panied the  troops  nominally  as  a  spectator.     His 

Lieutenant  Twecdie,  12th  Begiment,  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh  by  a  grape  shot.  A  pencil  note  in  Heriot^B  account  of 
the  sortie,  says : — 

"  This  was  a  dropping  shot  from  a  mortar,  which  the  enemy 
had  loaded  with  grape,  having  no  other  means  of  firing  on  the 
troops  in  the  sortie." 
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condact,  in  thus  imperilling  his  own  life,  jeopardizing 
the  fate  of  the  fortress,  and  interfering  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  Ross,  was  the  subject  of  some  comment  both 
at  the  time  and  afterwards.  It  was  affirmed  to  be  con- 
trary  to  the  rules  of  war  for  a  general  to  leave  his  garri* 
son  while  a  hazardous  and  doubtful  attack  was  made 
upon  an  enemy's  lines  with  a  third  of  the  whole  force» 
and  it  was  reasonably  asked.  What  would  have  been 
the  consequence  in  this  case  had  the  14,000  Spanish 
troops  in  camp  advanced  against  the  place  while  the 
sortie  was  going  on  ?  "  What,"  says  a  critic,  **  did 
General  O'Hara  experience  by  leaving  his  garrison? 
He  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  place  (Toulon)  soon 
afterwards  evacuated/' 

General  Ross,  too,  appears  to  have  considered  Gen* 
era!  Eliott's  presence  with  the  column  as  an  interfer- 
ence with  his  command,  and  he  felt  it  implied  an 
insinuation  that  he  was  not  impUcitly  tnisted. 

After  the  works  had  been  carried.  General  Eliott 
took  up  his  position  at  a  spot  where  the  principal 
defence  bad  been  made,  and  here  the  ground  was 
stre^vn  with  many  bodies.*  Orders  were  then  given  to 
destroy  the  intrenchments.  Anxious  that  none  of  the 
wounded  should  by  any  accident  perish  in  the  flames 
of  the  burning  batteries,  the  governor  went  into  the 

•  When  the  troops  entered  the  batteries,  the  written  re- 
port of  the  Spanish  commanding  officer  was  found  in  one  of  the 
splinter  proofs.  It  stated  that  "  nothing  extraordinary  bad 
happened  during  the  night.**    An  impression  slightly  premature. 
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trench  himself  to  look  round  before  the  blaze  was 
kindled.  Among  the  bodies  he  found  a  wounded 
officer,  whom  by  his  uniform  he  knew  to  be  a  captain 
of  the  Spanish  artillery.  The  general  spoke  to  him 
with  all  kindness,  and,  promising  him  every  assistance, 
ordered  him  to  be  removed,  as  the  fire  was  now  rapidly 
spreading  to  the  spot  where  he  lay.  But  the  Spaniard, 
raising  himself  with  difficulty,  feebly  exclaimed,  "  No, 
Sir,  no,  leave  me,  and  let  me  perish  amid  the  ruins  of 
my  post."  In  a  few  minutes  he  expired.  It  waa 
afterwards  found  that  he  had  commanded  the  guard 
of  St  Carlos's  battery,  and  that  when  his  men  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fled  he  rushed  forward  from 
the  work  into  the  attacking  column,  exclaiming: — 
**  At  least  one  Spaniard  shall  die  honourably,''  and  fell 
where  he  was  found,  at  the  foot  of  his  post. 

The  success  of  this  sortie  exceeded  the  otmoat 
expectations  of  the  goyemor,  and  a  disastrous  blow 
had  been  struck  against  the  operations  of  the  be- 
siegers. For  a  time  the  Spaniards  seemed  prostrated 
with  the  misfortune  they  had  suffered,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  reconstruct  the  damaged  works  ;  bat  in 
December  they  recovered  from  their  stupor,  great 
numbers  of  men  were  employed  repairing  the  batteries, 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  intended  again  to  assume 
the  offensive. 

An  affecting  story  is  related  of  a  Spanish  officer 
who  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  during  the 
sortie.    The  Baron  Von  Helmstadt,  an  ensign  in  the 
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WallooD  goards,  was  hit  dangerously  in  the  knee,  and 
amputation  became  necessary.  To  this  operation  the 
Baron  demurred,  affirming  as  one  reason  that  he  was 
betrothed  to  a  lady  to  whom  he  would  never  oflfor 
himself  with  a  mutilated  limb.  General  Eliott»  hear* 
ing  of  his  objections,  went  himself  to  see  him,  and 
urged  him  to  submit  to  the  opinions  of  the  surgeon ; 
pointing  out  to  him  that  his  affianced  bride  would 
receive  him  with  the  mote  affection  for  his  having 
gained  an  honourable  wound.  The  young  officer 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  governor,  and  the  leg 
was  taken  off.  For  a  short  time  after  the  amput* 
ation  there  was  eveiy  prospect  of  his  doing  well, 
but  unfavourable  symptoms  set  in,  and  on  the 
28th  of  December  he  died  of  an  inflammatory  ttffer. 
During  his  illness  flags  of  truce  were  daily  passing  and 
repassing  to  inform  his  friends  of  his  situation.  On 
the  29th  his  body  was  carried  from  the  hospital  to 
the  New  Mole  with  all  military  honours,  the  Grenadier 
company  of  the  12  th  regiment,  the  Governor,  Major- 
General  de  la  Motte,  and  Captain  Curtis,  formed  the 
procession,  and  the  corpse  having  been  laid  in  a  boat 
three  volleys  were  fired  over  it.  The  boat,  preceded 
by  a  barge,  in  which  were  Sir  Charles  Knowles  and 
the  Adjutant- General,  was  rowed  midway  across  the 
Bay,  and  there,  being  met  by  some  Spanish  officers, 
the  body  was  handed  over  to  the  enemy. 

Towards  the  close  of  December,  the  enemy  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  their  works,  part  of  their 
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approaches  were  restored  and  strong  epaulments 
raised.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  from  the  gar- 
rison upon  their  working  parties,  these  works  were 
steadily  proceeded  with,  and  by  the  end  of  Januaiy 
the  mortar  battery  of  St  Carlos,  a  most  formidable 
redoubt,  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  Throughout 
February  the  enemy  displayed  the  greatest  industry 
in  the  restoration  of  their  batteries,  but  on  tlie  Slst  of 
March,  during  a  fierce  fire  from  Willis's  and  Mon- 
tague's Bastion,  the  parapets  of  the  Mahon  Redoubt 
ignited,  and  the  flames  were  not  extinguished  until 
considerable  damage  had  been  done. 

In  this  month  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
fall  of  Minorca,  and  General  Eliott  not  erroneously 
concluded  that,  relieved  from  the  siege  of  St  Philip's 
and  Mahon,  Spain  would  devote  her  whole  energies 
to  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar.  On  the  11th  of  April,  a 
boat  arrived  from  Faro  with  despatches  for  the  go- 
vernor, and  a  private  communication  containing  the 
most  important  intelligence.  It  announced  that  im- 
mense preparations  were  in  progress  at  Cadiz  and  the 
Mediterranean  ports  for  a  combined  and  final  attack 
upon  the  Rock.  To  the  Due  de  Crillon,  the  con- 
queror of  Minorca,  the  command  of  this  important 
operation  was  confided.  Large  reinforcements  were 
ready  to  march  to  the  camp,  1 0  sail  of  the  line,  be- 
sides floating  batteries,  gun  and  mortar-boats,  under 
Admiral  Moreno,  were  to  assemble  at  Algeciras,  and 
the  most  talented  engineers  in  France  and  Spain  had 
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been  coDBulted  upon  the  best  measures  for  the  capture 
of  the  place.  Duringthe  month  of  May.  the  prepar- 
ations for  the  grand  event  commenced  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Rock.  A  large  fleet  of  upwards  of  100  trann- 
ports  entered  the  Bay  and  anchored  near  Algecims,  and 
9000  men  were  landed  at  the  river  Palmones  ;  vessels 
arrived  daily,  laden  with. materials  and  waHike  stores, 
and  marvellous  exertions  were  made  to  hurry  forward 
the  arrangements. 

Active  operations  against  the  fortress  from  the 
lines  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the  whole  camp  was 
occupied  in  preparing  for  the  final  blow  which  was  to 
restore  to  Spain  the  long-contested  prize. 

General  Eliott  watched  the  progress  of  these 
preparations  calmly,  but  with  anxiety.  The  struggle, 
he  felt,  would  be  a  terrible  one,  but  he  wa-*  not  ill- 
prepared.  His  garrison  now  numbered  6000  hale 
and  hearty  men  inured  to  danger  and  fatigue,  nearly 
100  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  walls,  and  the  stores 
and  ammunition  were  abundant.  So  celebrated  had 
the  great  siege  become,  that  it  now  attracted  the 
interest  and  attention  of  all  Europe ;  distinguished 
men  of  all  nations  flocked  to  this  theatre  of  the  war, 
and  a  detachment  of  Corsicans,  under  command  of 
Senor  Leonetti,  nephew  to  General  Paoli,  tendered 
their  services  to  General  Eliott,  by  whom  they  were 
most  gladly  accepted. 

King  Charles,  whose  temper  waa  usually  so  sedate, 
shared  the  general  ardour,  and  exhibited  such  eager* 
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Dess  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  that  his  first 
question  in  the  morning  was,  "  Is  it  taken  ?  "  and  to 
the  negative  he  never  failed  to  reply,  "  It  will  soon 
be  ours." 

In  the  allied  fleets  and  armies  the  excitement  was 
far  greater,  and  he  was  treated  as  a  criminal  who  for 
a  moment  doubted  of  success.  Spain  spared  neither 
treasure  nor  labour  to  insure  the  victory.  Experi- 
ence had  told  her  that  all  attacks  by  land  or  sea,  if 
conducted  upon  the  regular  principles  of  a  siege, 
must  end  in  failure  and  defeat.  On  the  land  side  the 
isthmus  was  narrow  and  confined,  and  allowed  but 
little  space  for  the  development  of  the  attack,  whfle 
the  nearer  the  works  approached  the  towering  Rock 
with  all  its  powerful  artillery,  the  greater  became  the 
difficulties. 

Piqued  at  the  successful  defence  which  for  three 
years  had  baffled  every  efibrt  of  the  nation,  enraged 
at  the  destruction  of  the  stupendous  lines  and 
batteries  on  the  night  of  the  sortie,  and  burning  with 
the  desire  to  wipe  out  the  stain  on  the  national  honour, 
the  Spaniards  were  urged  on  in  this  last  struggle  by 
all  the  impulses  of  pride,  ambition,  and  revenge. 
The  slow  and  regular  operations  of  a  siege  having 
proved  but  labour  lost  against  this  stubborn  Rock, 
rewards  were  ofibred  to  the  most  skilful  engineers  in 
Europe  for  plans  to  subdue  the  fortress. 

Stimulated  by  these  liberal  ofiers,  a  thousand 
schemes  reached  Madrid,  some  bold  to  extravagance. 
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othen  too  ludicrous  to  deserve  attention.  Amongst 
them,  however,  was  one,  the  invention  of  the  Chevalier 
d'Ar^n,  of  such  superior  merit,  that  it  iiiHtantly 
arrested  the  attention  even  of  tlie  kin^;  liiniHclf.  His 
plan  consisted  of  a  combined  attack  by  sea  and  liuid 
upon  a  scale  so  tremendously  formidable,  and  assisted 
by  such  ingenious  inventions  of  art,  that  it  lield  out 
8  prospect  of  certain  success. 

After  a  brief  consideration  the  Court  of  Madrid 
announced  its  unqualified  approval  of  the  scheme, 
and  orders  were  at  once  issued  for  its  adoption.  Not 
only  was  the  reduetion  of  the  fortress  now  considered 
certain,  but  so  vast  were  the  powers  to  be  employed, 
and  so  prodigious  the  armament  to  be  hrougbt 
gainst  the  walls,  that  the  auniliilation  of  every  stone 
upon  the  Rock  wius  not  imcxpected.  The  plan  etii- 
braced  two  leading  features ;  first,  a  bombardment 
from  the  isthmus,  upon  a  scale  hitherto  unknown  ; 
secondly,  an  attack  by  sea  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  Line  Wall.  For  this  purpose  floating  batteries  of 
such  construction  that  they  were  to  be  "  at  once 
incombustible  and  insubmei^ble,"  were  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

Each  battery  was  clad  on  its  fighting  side  with 
three  successive  layers  of  squared  timber,  three  feet  in 
thickness ;  within  this  wall  ran  a  body  of  wet  sand, 
and  within  that  again  was  a  line  of  cork  soaked  in 
water,  and  calculated  to  prevent  the  effects  of  splinters, 
the  whole  being  bound  together  by  strong  wooden 
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bolts.  To  protect  the  crews  from  shells  or  dropping 
shot,  a  hanging  roof  was  contrived,  composed  of 
strong  rope-work  netting,  covered  with  wet  hides, 
and  shelving  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  shot  from 
lodging. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  these  vessels 
was  a  plan  for  the  prevention  of  combustion  from  red- 
hot  shot.  A  reservoir  was  placed  beneath  the  roof 
from  which  numerous  pipes,  like  the  veins  of  the 
human  body,  circulated  through  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
giving  a  constant  supply  of  water  to  every  part,  and 
keeping  the  wood  continually  saturated. 

To  form  these  powerful  batteries,  ten  ships, 
from  600  to  1400  tons  burthen,  were  cut  down  to 
the  proper  proportions,  and  upwards  of  200,000 
cubic  feet  of  timber  were  used  in  their  construction. 
Each  battery  was  armed  with  from  eight  to  twenty 
heavy  brass  cannon  of  new  manufacture,  with  a 
reserve  of  spare  pieces.  The  crews  varied  in  number 
from  760  to  250  men.  One  large  sail  propelled  each 
ship. 

Besides  this  tremendous  armament  which  was  to 
annihilate  the  line  of  defence  from  the  sea,  prepara- 
tions of  no  less  magnitude  were  being  made  for  the 
attack  on  the  northern  front.  Not  fewer  than  1200 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  were  ready  for  use  in  the 
artillery  park,  enormous  quantities  of  ammunition  and 
warlike  stores  were  in  the  magazines,  and  the  reserve 
of  gunpowder  alone  was  reported  at  83,000  barrek. 
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Immense  works  were  being  hurried  forward  on  the 
isthmus,  of  a  grandeur  which  eclipsed  aiiythtug  that 
had  been  previously  constructed. 

Id  24  hours  a  dying  sap  uas  thrown  out  with  R 
rapidity' of  execution  unequalled.  The  parallel  extended 
to  a  length  of  230  toises,  with  a  Boyau  of  630  toises 
from  the  place  where  it  joined  the  principal  barrier  of 
the  lines.  The  constmction  of  this  Boyau  required 
<me  million  tix  hundred  thousand  bags  of  nand,  and 
thousaiDds  of  casks  were  used  in  forming  the  parallel. 
In  a  single  night  this  enormous  work,  was  raised  to 
the  height  of  12  feet  with  IS  feet  of  tbickneBS,  and 
it  was  supposed  tliat  duriug  the  seven  hours  in  which 
it  was  erected  10,000  men  were  at  labour. 

To  assist  in  the  assault  by  sea,  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain,  amounting  to  50  sail  of  the 
line,  with  40  gun-boats,  numerous  frigates,  and  50 
mortar  vessels,  were  to  act  in  support.  300  boats, 
fitted  with  hinged  platforms  at  their  prows,  were  to 
accompany  the  expedition,  and  at  the  proper  moment 
to  land  the  troops.* 

The  outline  of  the  attack  having  been  arranged. 
the  plan  was  drawn  out  by  the  Due  de  Crillon  him- 
self, and  submitted  for  approval,  first  to  the  Court  of 

•  "  On  the  13th  3a\y  a  soldier  of  the  78rd  legiment 
declared  himself  a  prophet,  and  prophesied  that  within  six 
weeks  &nd  eii  days  and  aii  hours,  the  garrison  would  be 
taken  and  the  governor  killed.  He  wu  taken  to  the  Provost 
Ship,  there  to  await  the  expiration  of  the  time  and  then  be 
flogged." — AncelPt  Journal. 
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Madrid,  and  afterwards  to  the  King  of  France.  Sub- 
sequently the  details  were  very  materially  altered,  but 
the  principle  remained  the  same.  The  method 
originally  proposed  was  as  follows : 

"The  plan  for  taking  Gibraltar,  presented  by 
Crillon,  with  the  opinion  of  the  minister,  was  im- 
parted, by  order  of  His  Majesty,  to  France,  by  the  hand 
of  Aranda,  and  it  being  approved  of,  that  Court 
offered  27  auxiliary  ships.  According  to  this  plan 
the  assault  will  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner: 
Brigadier  Don  Ventura  Moreno  will  command  the 
fire  of  the  fleet.  The  vanguard  of  the  combined 
squadron  will  be  commanded  by  Senor  Cordova,  and 
among  the  divisions  that  compose  it  will  be  included 
the  3rd  of  1 2  fire-proof  ships,  which  will  anchor  in 
Algeciras,  until  Seiior  Alvarez  completes  the  60  paces 
of  intrenchment  opposite  the  fortress.  Our  ships 
will  then  attack ;  four  by  the  Europa  Point,  two  by 
the  New  Mole,  their  fire  being  supported  by  that  of 
the  gun  and  mortar-boats  and  bomb-ketches,  which 
will  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  support  where  it 
may  be  required.  At  a  given  signal,  the  fire  from 
our  whole  line  will  open  with  that  of  the  intrench- 
ment, which  will  not  cease  until  a  breach  shall  have 
been  made  at  the  Europa  Point.  The  battering  ships 
will  not  be  allowed  to  quit  their  respective  posts  till 
they  require  relief,  and   they  will  then    retire  to 
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Algeciraf),  whence  others  will  proceed  to  supply  their 
places,  takiDg  up  the  same  points.  The  officer  who 
shall  act  counter  to  his  orders  will  be  removed  from 
his  post  without  its  being  referred  to  the  king.  The 
breach  having  been  made,  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  Duke  de  Crillon,  will  notify  to  the  governor  the 
surrender  of  the  fortn-ss  ;  and  should  he  consent  to 
the  capitulation,  the  prcHminaries  will  be  arranged, 
conceding  to  him  military  honount ;  if  he  pcrsixt  in 
the  defence,  the  opemtions  will  continue  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  fire  by  sea  and  land  will  [irotcct 
the  disembarkation  of  our  troops  on  the  (lanks  of  the 
advance.  The  boats  conveying  them  will  Iw  covered 
by  large  planks  on  hiuj^rot),  which  on  unfolding  will 
fall  on  the  moles  on  the  right,  while  on  the  left  others 
will  rest  on  the  transports  tliat  follow,  in  order  to  Unk 
them  to  each  other  and  adjust  them  to  the  breach, 
binding  them  firmly  together,  the  first  boat  being 
attached  to  the  ground  by  means  of  grappUng  irons, 
which  it  will  carry  for  the  purpose.  The  troops  will 
advance  along  these  in  the  following  order:  11 
companies  of  Grenadiers  of  about  70  men  each,  and 
as  many  more  of  Chasseurs,  with  three  companies  of 
Dragoons,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Senor 
Cagigal,  General  of  the  second  column  and  his 
subaltern  officers,  the  Brigadier  Don  Francesco 
Pacheco,  Colonel  of  Seville,  and  Senor  Aviles,  Colonel 
of    Villaviciosa.     Two  battahons  of   volunteers  of 
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Catalonia  will  form  the  flying  troops  to  form  a 
support  where  it  may  be  necessary,  and  to  strengthen 
either  flank,  or  profiting  by  any  opportunity  the 
enemy  may  ofier  of  attacking  him :  this  corps  will  be 
commanded  by  Brigadier  Don  Benito  Panogo. 

''  The  army  will  be  formed  into  three  divisions,  its 
right  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Buch,  its 
left  by  the  Count  de  Cifuentes,  and  its  centre  by 
Marshal  Burghesi.  The  best  company  of  Grenadiers 
from  each  regiment  will  be  detached  to  cover  its 
respective  corps,  and  when  the  disembarkation  of  the 
troops,  or  part  of  them,  shall  have  been  executed,  the 
boats  carrying  the  fascines,  powder-saucisses,  gabions, 
panniers,  pickaxes,  &c.,  will  be  sent  forward  in  order 
that  they  may  cover  themselves  as  the  disembarkation 
proceeds,  keeping  up  at  the  same  time  a  lively  fire 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  Detached  parties 
will  scour  with  promptitude  the  Campo  Nuevo  in 
order  to  intercept  the  advanced  guard  and  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  to  the  mountain:  which 
dispositions  being  well  concerted,  the  enemy  will  be 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  either  surrendering  or 
being  destroyed. 

"  The  squadron  of  Senor  Cordova  will  cover  the 
mouth  of  the  Straits,  and  the  French  will  place 
itself  as  much  within  as  circumstances  may  require. 
200  Muheletes  and  200  Artillerymen  more  have  been 
asked  for  from  the  camp :   those  that  are  present 
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beiog  required  for  the  intreachment.    These  have  be3n 
sent  for  from  their  respective  corps."  • 

The  fame  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  had  ere  this 
spread  to  the  remotest  corners  of  Europe.  The  Count 
d'Artois,  brother  to  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Due 
de  Bourbon,  arrived  in  the  camp  in  August,  impatient 
to  witness  the  fall  of  the  invincible  fortress,  and  they 
■were  followed  by  crowds  of  the  nobility  of  Spain, 
eager  to  join  in  an  enterprise  which  it  was  antici- 
pated would  result  in  a  victor;  most  glorious  to  their 
arms. 

General  Eliott  regarded  the  progress  of  the 
tremendoos  armaments  without  despondency.  He 
prepared  for  the  coming  storm,  and  made  every  effort 
to  meet  it  manfully  and  with  success.  An  expetiment . 
which  had  btely  been  tried  with  red-hot  shot  pro- 
duced such  effects,  that  he  founded  his  hopes  of 
destroying  the  enemy's  battering-ships  almost  solely 
upon  that  expedient,  and  great  numbers  of  furnaces 
for  heating  the  shot  were  immediately  prepared  and 
placed  in  convenient  positions  within  the  principal 
batteries.  The  defences  too  were  thoroughly  repaired, 
the  Land  Port  was  more  carefully  protected,  and  un- 
serviceable guns  were  laid  across  the  tops  of  the 
embrasures  in  many  of  the  works,  as  a  protection  to 
the  artillerymen  when  under  fire.+ 

*  From  Spanish  MSS.  in  British  Museum. 

f  This  circumstance  is  meationed  in  a  letter  from  Qenenl 
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The  arrival  of  the  Count  d'Artois  in  the  camp 
gave  rise  to  an  interchange  of  courtesies  between  the 
governor  and  the  Due  de  Crillon,  and  though  the 
two  chiefs  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  struggle  for 
the  mastery,  letters,  couched  in  the  most  affable  and 
peaceful  terms,  passed  between  them.  The  count 
having  brought  with  him  a  packet  of  letters  for  some 
officers  of  the  garrison,  the  Due  de  Crillon  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  when  the  parcel 
was  sent  in  to  the  fortress,  accompanied  it  by  a  letter 
from  himself  to  General  Eliott,  in  which  he  expressed 
the  highest  esteem  for  the  governor's  person  and 
character,  and  assurM  him  how  anxiously  he  looked 
forward  to  becoming  his  friend ;  at  the  same  time  he 
offered  a  present  of  a  few  luxuries  for  the  general's 
table.  In  reply  to  this  courteous  note,  the  governor 
returned  his  sincerest  thanks  for  the  gift,  but  begged 
that  in  future  no  such  favour  might  be  heaped  upon 
him,  as  by  accepting  the  present  he  had  broken 
through  a  rule  to  which  he  had  faithfully  adhered 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  never  to  receive  any- 
thing for  his  own  private  use,  but  to  partake  both  of 
plenty  and  scarcity  in  common  with  the  lowest  of  his 
brave  fellow-soldiers. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  a  grand  inspection  of 

Boyd,  written  some  time  after  the  siege.  He  avera  that  the 
plan  answered  admirably.  (Vide  Correspondence  in  Colonial 
8ecretarj''s  Office.) 
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the  floating  batteries  took  place  at  Algeciros,  at  which 
the  French  princes  were  present.  To  exhibit  the  ease 
and  sittipUcity  with  which  they  could  be  inanceuvred, 
the  vessels  were  put  through  various  movementa,  to 
the  admiration  and  surpriac  of  the  npcctatoni.  So 
satisfactory  was  this  trial  considered  that  it  became 
the  popular  opinion  that  i4  hours  would  suffice  for 
the  demoUtion  of  the  fortress,  and  the  Due  de  Crillon 
was  made  the  suiiject  of  the  greatest  ridicule  when 
he  cautiously  hinted  that  14  tlayn  might  elapse  ere 
the  place  fell.  Crillon,  in  fact,  had  noatfcction  for  the 
schemes  of  the  Chevalier  d'jVr^on,  and,  as  wc  shall 
presently  see,  he  attributed  his  subsequent  failure 
almost  entirely  to  the  blind  coufideiice  that  was  placed 
in  the  Jlonting  batteries. 

As  the  time  npproiichrd  the  greatest  impatience 
was  manifested  not  only  by  the  troops,  but  through- 
out all  Spain,  for  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
and  so  loud  was  the  clamour  for  immediate  action 
that  d'Ar^on  was  ordered  to  hurry  on  the  completion 
of  the  floating  batteries  with  every  despatch. 

Late  in  August  a  council  of  war  was  held  in 
the  camp,  at  which  the  French  princes  were  present, 
and  it  was  then  proposed  that  the  command  and  di- 
rection of  the  floating  batteries  should  be  confided 
to  the  officer  of  the  navy,  Crillon  taking  upon  turn- 
self  the  responsibility  of  the  attack  by  land.  Dis- 
putes had  already  arisen  as  to  the  proper  dispositions 
for  the  bombardment,  Crillon  churning  an  undivided 
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authority  over  the  whole  proceedings,  while  the  min- 
ister of  marine  was  anxious  that  the  admiral  should 
direct  the  movements  of  the  batteries  and  their  mode 
of  equipment.* 

When  the  before-mentioned  proposal  was  con- 
veyed to  Crillon,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  accede 
to  it.  Nor  could  any  decision  be  arrived  at  regard- 
ing the  most  proper  point  of  attack ;  the  Old  Mole» 
which  at  first  appeared  the  weakest  part  of  the  fort- 
ress,  was  found  to  be  covered  by  the  guns  of  the 
principal  batteries  on  the  Rock,  while  the  New  Mole 
presented  even  greater  difficulties.  There  was  another 
matter  too  which  became  the  subject  of  discuBsimi 
up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  attack,  and  this  was, 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  supply  each 
floating  battery  with  warp-anchors,  and  double 
cables,  that  they  might  withdraw  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, f 

*  Florida  Blanca*8  Bepresentation. 

t  "  When  the  battery  *  Paula  Prima'  was  proved  for  tba 
attack,  it  was  perceived  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  water  tor 
preventing  the  effect  of  red-hot  balls.  The  general  and  ooni* 
manding  officers  were  informed  of  this  defect,  but  they  thonght 
so  lightly  of  it,  that  Don  Cayetan  Langara  pleasantly  said  '  lia 
would  undertake  to  receive  in  his  breast  all  the  red-hot  shot  of 
the  enemy.'  Notwithstanding  the  pressing  entreaties  of  Mona. 
d*  Arfon  that  an  essay  should  be  made  with  red-hot  balli 
upon  this  battery  before  opening  it  against  the  garrison,  aa  lia 
apprehended  that  the  want  of  a  constant  circulation  of  water 
round  the  top  would  be  found  a  very  material  defect,  his  re- 
quest of  an  experiment  was  refused." — Historical  Sketch  of 
Gibraltar.     Heriot,  1792. 
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These  unfortunate  disputes,  which  arose  at  a  time 
when  perfect  nnaniminity  was  most  essential,  hamp- 
ered the  progress  of  operations,  and  destroyed  that 
harmony  which  should  have  existed  between  Crillon 
and  his  subordinates.  D'Ar^on  especially  was  oScnded 
and  annoyed ;  he  claimed  for  himself  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing invented  tlie  machines  which  were  to  annihilate  the 
place,  and  insisted  upon  his  right  to  have  the  sole  direr- 
tion  of  their  movements.  Crillun,  on  the  other  hand, 
perceived  that  if  the  command  were  divided,  and  the 
attack  should  prove  successful,  the  glory  of  the  tri- 
umph would  be  appropriated  by  the  French  engineer. 
In  the  many  councils  of  war  that  preceded  the  bom- 
bardment, the  duke  did  not  care  to  conceal  his 
jealousy  of  the  Chevalier  d'Anjoii.  On  one  occusion, 
deriding  the  propositions  of  the  rnginf^r.  he  ex- 
claimed, "  You  have  a  fatherly  love  for  your  batteries, 
and  are  only  anxious  for  their  preservation.  Should 
the  enemy  attempt  to  take  possession  of  them,  I  will 
bum  them  before  his  face."  On  another  occasion, 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  lYench  princes,  he  said, 
"  You  were  summoned  into  Spain  to  execute  tnjf  plan 
for  the  attack  of  Gibraltar  by  floating  batteries. 
Your  commission  is  performed,  the  rest  belongs  to 
me."  * 

•  Lord  MaboD,  Hiat.  of  England,  toI.  i-ii.  p.  286,  Mjn, 
"  that  the  Due  As  Crillon  mw  little  protpect  of  preTailing  oa 
the  land  side,  ....  but  fixed  his  hopes  on  aome  floating  bat- 
teries of  new  invention."     Crillon  alwaja  doubted  the  vaunted 
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While  these  discussions  and  misunderstandings 
were  distracting  the  councils  of  the  besiegers,  a  master 
hand  was  guiding  the  preparations  for  the  defence 
within  the  fortress.  Every  emergency  that  might 
occur  was  provided  for^  every  danger  that  could  be 
foreseen  averted,  and  the  garrison  itself  reinforced  by 
a  Marine  Brigade  of  600  men  under  command  of 
Brigadier  Curtis.  In  the  first  week  of  September, 
the  land  works  of  the  enemy  had  progressed  with 
gigantic  strides,  immense  batteries,  some  containing 
as  many  as  64  guns,  only  waited  to  be  unmasked, 
and  long  strings  of  mules  streamed  hourly  into  the 
trenches,  laden  with  shot,  shell,  and  ammunition. 

The  advanced  works  were  not,  except  in  some  in- 
stances, yet  armed,  and  large  masses  of  materiel,  which 
had  accumulated  in  their  vicinity,  cumbered  the  embra- 
sures and  rendered  their  parapets  liable  to  destruction 
by  fire.  Seizing  upon  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  by 
the  negligence  of  the  Spaniards,  General  Boyd  wrote  to 
the  governor,  recommending  the  use  of  red-hot  shot 
against  these  works.  Though  the  distance  was  great, 
and  the  effect  of  heated  shot  had  not  then  been 
thoroughly  ascertained,  Eliott  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
position, and  Major  Lewis,  commanding  the  artillery, 
was  ordered  to  execute  the  attack.  On  the  8th  of 
September  the  preparations  were  completed,  and  at 

power  of  these  mncliines^  and  liad  no  opinion  of  their  efficacy. 
—Vide  his  letter  to  Eh'ott,  post. 
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seven  o'clock  in  Ihe  morning,  the  guards  having 
been  relieved,  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  from  all 
the  northern  batteries.  Throughout  the  day  this  fiery 
cannonade  waa  kept  up  with  unabated  fury.  By  10 
A.  M.  the  Mahon  battery  and  another  work  of  two 
guns  were  in  flames,  and  by  five  in  the  evening  were 
entirely  consumed,  with  all  their  gun-oarringes,  plat- 
forms, and  magazines.  Theeffect  of  the  red-hot  shot 
exceeded  the  most  sangviitic  expectations ;  the  damage 
done  was  extensivi',  and  for  a  time  irreparable,  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  conimiuiication  to  the  eastern 
parallel  was  destroyed,  uiid  the  batteries  of  St  Carlos 
and  St  Martin  so  much  injured  tliut  they  were  no 
longer  serviceable.  At  one  moment  the  works  were 
on  fire  in  50  places,  and  the  flames,  lifted  by  the  wind, 
spread  with  terriblo  rapidity  ;  but  by  the  prodigious 
exertions  of  the  enemy's  troops,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  galling  fire  from  the  garrison  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  displayed  a  reckless  intrepidity,  the  work 
of  destruction  was  arrested  and  many  of  the  batteries 
saved  from  ruin.  Irritated  at  this  unexpected  attack 
upon  works  which  had  cost  him  so  much  labour  and 
anxiety,  Crillon  was  precipitated  into  a  premature 
bombardment,  which,  while  it  exposed  to  view  the 
hitherto  masked  batteries,  and  thus  gave  General  Eliott 
an  o])portunity  of  preparing  counter-works  upon  the 
Rock,  at  the  same  time  did  considerable  damage  to 
the  utiBiiishcd  lines. 

On  the  morning  of  the  0th  September,  a  batteiy 
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of  64  guns  opened  at  day-break,  and  a  tremendous 
discharge  from  170  pieces  of  cannon  announced  the 
commencement  of  the  final  bombardment.  At  the 
same  time  a  squadron  of  seven  Spanish  and  two 
French  line-of-battle  ships  got  under  way  at  Orange 
Grove,  and  dropping  slowly  past  the  sea-line  wall, 
delivered  several  broadsides  against  the  south  bastion 
and  Ragged  Stafi^,  until  they  arrived  off  Europa. 
Then,  having  first  formed  line  to  eastward  of  the 
Rock,  they  attacked  the  batteries  from  the  Point  as 
far  as  the  New  Mole  with  some  energy.  On  the 
following  day  this  manoeuvre  was  repeated,  and  the 
cannonade  from  the  lines  was  renewed  with  all  its 
fierceness,  6500  shot  and  2080  shell  being  thrown 
into  the  fortress  every  24  hours.  Notwithstanding 
this  overwhelming  fire  the  loss  in  the  garrison  was 
exceedingly  small. 

On  the  12th,  the  combined  fleets  of  Spain  and 
France,  numbering  39  ships  of  the  line,  entered  the 
Bay  of  Algeciras,  and  having  formed  a  junction  with 
the  squadron  already  at  anchor,  raised  the  naval  force 
to  50  ships  of  the  line  and  two  second-rates ;  nine 
vessels  bore  an  admiral's  flag. 

General  Eliott  was  conscious  that  the  moment  of 
trial  approached,  and  so  ably  had  he  conducted  his  pre- 
parations that  during  the  24  hoiu^  preceding  the  attack 
not  a  single  alteration  had  to  be  made,  even  in  the 
most  minute  directions  that  had  been  given  to  the 
troops.     Every  man  knew  his  place,  each  gun  was 
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told  off  for  one  particular  duty,  Bunple  and  effident 
airaDgemeDts  had  been  tnade  for  a  constant  supply  of 
ammimition,  and  every  bastion  was  furnished  with  its 
fuel  and  furnace  for  the  dreaded  R'd-hot  shot. 

It  was  during  thu  morning  of  the  12th,  that  the 
governor  received  information  that  the  combined  at- 
tack would  commence  on  the  following  day.  Calmly 
as  this  courageous  man  awaited  the  moment  of  trial, 
he  could  not  but  be  iiitluenecd  by  the  gravest  anxie- 
ties for  the  result.  He  Iiad  witnessed  the  gigantic 
armaments  that  were  preparing  for  the  asflault ;  an<l 
thongh  ignonmt  of  the  exact  force  which  was  to  be 
brought  against  him,  tic  was  aware  that  neither  France 
nor  Spain  had  spared  latiour  or  expense  to  accumulate 
'a  strength  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of  sieges. 
On  the  land  he  was  threatened  by  240  pieces  of 
cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers,  and  an  army  of  near 
40,000  men ;  while  by  sea  50  sail  of  the  line,  10 
floating  batteries  of  a  construction  supposed  to  be 
indestructible,  with  countless  gun'  and  mortar  boats, 
and  300  smaller  craft,  were  waiting  only  the  signal  for 
the  attack.  To  this  enormous  armament,  but  7000 
men  and  96  guns  could  be  opposed.  At  a  council  of 
war  held  in  the  Spanish  camp  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  final  details  for  the  arrangement  of  the  grand 
attack  had  been  settled,  and  it  was  decided  to  open 
the  bombardment  on  the  13th  of  the  month. 

At  this  council  Mens.  d'Ar^on  vehemently  pro- 
tested against  the  precipitate  haste  with  which  the 
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preparations  of  the  floating  batteries  had  been  hurried 
on,  and  vainly  pleaded  for  a  few  days  further  delay, 
in  order  that  some  experiments  might  be  made  upon 
the  vessels,  and  especially  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
water  apparatus  might  be  tested.  His  aipiments 
were  met  by  others  equally  cogent.  Lord  Howe  with 
a  powerful  fleet  was  known  to  be  on  his  way  to  relieve 
the  fortress,  and  it  was  of  vital  importance  that  his 
arrival  should  be  anticipated.  The  season  was  al* 
ready  far  advanced,  and  the  works  on  the  land  side, 
which  had  only  just  been  repaired,  were  at  any  mo* 
ment  exposed  to  a  second  partial  destruction  by  red- 
hot  shot.  All  objections,  therefore,  were  overruled, 
and  the  day  was  named. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth 
September,  the  enemy's  fleet  was  observed  to  be  in 
motion,  oS  the  Orange  Grove,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  ten  floating  batteries  were  under  way,  and  with 
a  crowd  of  boats  standing  for  the  southward  with  a 
light  north-west  breeze. 

Shortly  before  ten  o'clock  they  had  reached  their 
respective  stations  oS  the  line  wall,  and  the  Admiral 
Don  Buenoventura  Moreno  in  the  "  Pastora,"  having 
taken  up  a  position  opposite  the  capital  of  the  King's 
Bastion,  the  others  anchored  in  admirable  order  on  his 
right  and  left  flanks,  at  about  1000  yards'  dbtance 
from  the  walls  of  the  fortress.* 

*  NAMES   OF  THE   BATTEBINO   BHIP8. 

Pastora  21      Bear- Admiral  Buenoventura  Moreoo 
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At  this  time  the  enemy's  camp  and  the  snmrand- 
ing  hills  were  covered  with  countless  thousands  ci 
spectators,  who  had  hurried  from  all  parts  of  Spain 
to  witness  the  fall  of  Gibraltar.  The  batteries  had 
no  sooner  let  go  their  anchors  than  a  tremendous 
cannonade  of  hot  and  cold  shot  was  opened  upon 
them  all  along  the  line;  at  the  same  instant  the 
ponderous  vessels  repUed  from  all  their  guns,  support, 
ed  by  the  fire  of  186  pieces  of  ordnance  from  the 
works  on  the  isthmus. 

Never  before  in  the  annals  of  war  had  a  spectacle 
so  magnificently  grand  been  witnessed, — 400  cannon 
belched  forth  their  volleys  of  fire  at  the  same  mo« 
ment,  the  whole  heaven  was  obscuied  by  the  cmiing 
clouds  of  smoke  which  clung  around  the  rugged 
peaks  of  the  rock,  while  the  misty  gloom  was  fitfully 
illumined  by  the  flashes  of  a  thousand  carcasses  and 
shells.  The  whole  peninsula  was  overwhelmed  with 
a  torrent  of  shot. 


Talla  Piedra 

21 

Prince  of  Naaaau 

Paula  Primera 

21 

Don  Cajeton  Langara 

El  Bosario 

19 

Don  FraQcifloo  Munos 

St  Christoval 

18 

Don  Frederico  Grayino 

Principe  Carlos 

11 

Don  Ant.  Baaurta 

San  Juan 

9 

Don  Jofleph  Angeler 

Paula  Segunda 

9 

Don  Pablo  de  Coaa 

Santa  Anna 

7 

Don  Joseph  Goicochea 

Lo8  Dolores 

6 
142 

Don  Pedro  Sanches 

Guns. 

In  RfiterTo.                                  M0ii. 

142 

70                                 6260 

25  • 
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For  two  hours  this  terrible  cannonade  continued 
without  intermission,  and  no  impression  had  been 
made  upon  the  floating  batteries ;  so  well  calculated 
was  their  construction  to  withstand  the  effects  of  ar- 
tillery, that  the  heaviest  shells  rebounded  from  their 
roofs,  and  the  shot  struck  harmless  on  their  sides. 
Upwards  of  2000  red-hot  balls  had  been  thrown 
against  them,  and  no  symptoms  of  combustion  ap- 
peared, except  here  and  there  a  feeble  flame,  which 
ere  it  could  spread  was  quenched. 

At  noon  the  enemy  slackened  their  fire  from  the 
sea  for  a  moment,  but  seemingly  only  for  the  purpose 
of  amending  the  direction  of  their  guns,  which  had 
previously  been  imcertain  and  too  high ;  the  pause 
was  but  for  an  instant,  and  the  artillery  again  burst 
forth  with  a  more  powerful  and  better  directed  fire. 
Showers  of  every  missile  swept  over  the  walls,  and 
already  the  British  troops,  disappointed  with  the 
effects  of  the  red-hot  shot,  and  fatigued  with  the  mid* 
day  sun,  began  to  look  gloomily  upon  the  issue  of 
the  fight.  But  about  two  o'clock  slight  wreaths  of 
flame  were  observed  issuing  from  the  admiral's  ship, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  strange  confusion  was  re- 
marked among  tlie  men  on  board  the  "  Talla  Kedra." 
On  board  this  battery  was  the  Chevalier  d'Ar^n, 
who  was  present  in  the  action  as  a  volunteer  to  watch 
the  success  of  his  own  inventions.  Several  red-hot 
shot  had  struck  this  ship,  but  one  alone  gave  any  un- 
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I  to  those  on  boanl ;  to  reach  the  siiioulderiDg 
wood-work  the  gun»  wcnj  silenced,  and  the  smoke 
clearing  awoy  left  the  v&ssel  exposed  to  such  a  con- 
centrated fire,  that  all  rfiorts  to  arrest  tlie  progress  of 
the  flames  weie  vain.  The  blazu  nipidlj'  Hprcod,  the 
crew  were  seized  wilh  a  panic,  and,  fearfwl  of  an  ex- 
plosion, turned  the  wutcr  into  the  iH)wder  magazines. 
Thus  one  battery  was  rendered  useless  during  the 
remainder  of  the  action. 

In  the  admiral's  ship  the  flames  were  for  some 
hours  subdued,  and  her  guns  eontiniied  to  play  upon 
the  walls  till  nightfiill  -,  but  the  disorder  which  was 
immediately  visible  in  the  Talla  Piedra  and  the  Pas- 
tora  soon  affected  tlie  whole  line  of  attack,  and  by 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  fire  from  the  fortress 
had  gained  a  commaiidiiig  superiority. 

At  midnight  signals  of  distress  were  made  from 
all  parts  of  the  Bay.  The  admiral's  ship  was  in 
flames  from  stem  to  stem,  and  others  had  been  set 
on  fire.  The  enemy  now  determined  to  abandon  all 
the  ships,  and  those  which  had  hitherto  resisted  the 
effects  of  the  red-hot  shots  were,  by  order  of  the 
admiral,  set  in  flames. 

As  the  grey  morning  dawned  the  scene  on  the 
waters  of  the  Bay  was  sublimely  terrible;  masses  of 
shattered  wreck,  to  which  were  clinging  the  drown- 
ing crews,  floated  over  the  troubled  waves ;  groans 
and   cries   for  help  reached  even  to  the  walb,  or 
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were  drowned  in  the  thunders  of  the  exploding 
magazines,  while  the  glaring  flames  of  the  burning 
ves^ls  cast  a  lurid  light  over  the  awful  spectacle. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Brigadier  Curtis^ 
who  with  his  squadron  of  gun-boats  lay  at  the  New 
Mole  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to 
harass  the  enemy,  pushed  out  to  the  westward  and 
with  great  expedition  formed  line  upon  the  flank  of 
the  battering  ships.  This  sudden  movement  com* 
pletely  disconcerted  the  Spaniards,  who  were  engaged 
in  removing  the  crews  from  the  vessels,  and  they  fled 
precipitately,  abandoning  the  wounded  and  leaving 
them  to  perish  in  the  flames.  As  daylight  appeared 
two  feluccas,  which  had  not  been  able  before  to  escape, 
were  discovered  endeavouring  to  get  away,  but  a  shot 
from  one  of  the  gun-boats  killing  five  of  their  men, 
they  both  surrendered. 

Hearing  from  the  prisoners  that  hundreds  of 
officers  and  men,  some  wounded,  still  remained  on 
board  the  batteries,  and  must  certainly  perish. 
Captain  Curtis,  at  the  utmost  risk  of  his  own  life, 
made  the  most  heroic  efforts  to  effect  their  leacoe.* 

*  "  This  must  unavoidably  hare  been  their  wretched  fiita, 
had  they  not  been  dragged  from  amidst  the  flames  by  the 
personal  intrepidity  of  Brigadier  Curtis  at  the  utmost  bawd 
of  his  own  life,  a  life  invaluable  to  His  Majesty*!  serrioe. 
Por  some  time  I  felt  the  utmost  anguish  seeing  his  pinnace 
close  to  one  of  the  largest  ships  at  the  moment  she  blew 
up.** — ^Eliott*8  despatch  to  Lord  Shelboume,  Oibraltar,  Sept. 
16th,  1783. 
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Careless  of  danger  bom  the  explosions  which  every 
instant  scattered  showers  of  d^ris  around  him,  he 
passed  from  ship  to  ship  and  literally  dragged  from 
the  burning  decks  the  miserable  men  who  yet  remained 
on  board.  With  the  coolest  intrepidity  he  poshed 
his  pinnace  close  alongside  one  of  the  latest  batteries 
at  the  very-  moment  she  blew  up,  cnv<;ring  the  nca 
with  fragments  of  her  wreck.  For  a  time  tlie  boat 
was  ingulfed  amid  the  falling  ruin,  and  her  (!scapc 
was  miraculous.  A  hoge  balk  <^  tinibc;r  fell  through 
her  flooring,  killing  the  oouwaia,  wounding;  others  of 
the  crew,  and  starting  a  large  hnio  in  her  bottom. 
Through  this  leak  the  water  rusbcd  ho  rapidly  that 
Uttle  hope  was  left  of  reaching  the  KJiorc,  but  the 
sailors'  jackets  being  stu&d  into  the  aperture,  the 
hole  was  plugged,  and  the  gaUant  men  got  mk  In 
land.  By  the  heroic  and  humane  exertions  of 
Captain  Curtis  and  his  boat's  crew,  357  persons  were 
saved  from  a  horrible  death. 

Whilst  these  disasters  were  occurring  in  the  Bay, 
the  land  batteries  on  the  isthmus  never  for  an  instant 
slackened  the  tremendous  fire  that  had  been  com- 
menced on  the  previous  morning ;  until  at  daybreak 
on  the  14th  the  Spaniards,  having  become  aware  of  the 
fate  of  their  comrades  on  board  the  vessels,  ordered 
the  cannonade  to  cease. 

Captain  Curtis  had  scarcely  completed  his  service 
of  humanity  before  eight  of  the  remaining  ships  blew 
up  and  one  only  remained  unconsumed.     At  first 
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it  was  hoped  that  she  might  be  saved  as  a  trophy 
of  the  glorious  action,  but  this  was  afterwards  found 
impossible,  and  she  was  set  fire  to  like  the  rest.  The 
flag  of  Admiral  Moreno  remained  flying  until  his 
battery  was  totally  destroyed. 

Desperate  had  been  the  struggle  and  great  was 
the  victory.  During  the  hottest  of  the  flre  General 
Eliott  took  his  station  on  the  King's  Bastion,  exposed 
to  the  guns  of  the  two  most  powerful  battering  ships 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  coolness  and  courage  of  the 
troops  during  this  trying  day ;  the  steady  and  in- 
cessant fire  was  never  allowed  to  slacken,  the  g^uns 
were  served,  says  the  governor,  "  with  the  deliberate 
coolness  and  precision  of  school  practice,  but  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  men  were  infinitely  superior."  * 

The  furnaces  for  heating  the  shot  were  found  to 
be  too  few,  and  huge  fires  were  kindled  in  convenient 
comers  of  the  streets. 

An  immense  amount  of  ammunition  was  expended 
on  both  sides ;  320  of  the  enemy's  cannon  were  in 
play  throughout  the  day,  and  to  these  were  opposed 
only  96  guns  from  the  garrison.  Upwards  of  8000 
shot  and  716  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  fired  away 
by  the  garrison. 

When  the  unparalleled  force  of  the  bombardment 
is  considered,  the  casualties  among  the  troops  were 
remarkably  few,  one  officer,  two  sergeants,  and  IS 
men  only  were  killed,  and  five  officers  and  63  men 

*  Eliott's  despatch. 
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wounded.  The  enemy's  loBses,  on  the  contrary,  were 
veiy  great;  on  the  floating  batteries  alone,  1473  men 
were  either  kifled,  wounded,  or  missing.* 

B;  the  evening  of  tlic  I4th  the  Buy  was  cleared  of 
the  shattered  wrecks,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  formid- 
able armament,  which  yesterday  had  been  the  hope 
and  pnde  of  Spain,  n-iiiiiinutl. 

The  contest  was  at  uii  end,  and  tlic  united  strength 
of  two  ambitious  and  powerful  nations  had  been  hum- 
bled by  a  straitened  garrison  of  0000  eflective  men. 
With  the  destruction  of  the  floating  batteries,  the 
siege  was  virtually  coiiciudcd.f 

*  Copy  of  an  official  a-tum  in  Spnnjiib.     £)i^rton  MSS. 

t  Anacooontof  thia  Attack  nnd  thv  cauNwof  it«  failure  nro 
giveo  by  the  Cheralier  d'Ar^on  fainiHilf,  in  his  "  Memoiro  pour 
•ervir  a  rHiatoire  du  Sii-go  do  Uibrallar,  par  I'autcur  dea 
batteriea  flottontes,  1783." 

Speaking  of  the  destruction  of  the  batteries,  he  lays, — 

"  The  Talla  Piedra  was  moored  at  the  aame  time  with  the 
Pastora,  before  ten  -,  the  fire  of  the  two  batteriea  began  imme- 
diately ;  that  of  the  enemy,  at  first  extremely  brisk  and  con- 
stant, slackened  towards  noon,  bat  waa  again  continued  without 
intermission  till  three  o'clock.  Among  the  number  of  red-bot 
balls  which  bad  been  extinguished  one  alone  alarmed  us. 

"  Our  firing  began  to  slacken,  the  enemy  profited  by  this  in- 
termission,  re-commenced  a  still  more  heavy  cannonade,  and 
gained  a  decided  superiority,  which  frustrated  all  our  efforts 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fiamee. 

"  Now  our  apprehensions  increased,  and  an  order  too  pre- 
cipitately given  to  wet  the  powder  occasioned  a  total  cessation 
of  our  cannonade. 

"  The  only  resource  remaining  was  the  retreat  of  the  float- 
ing batteries  (Talla  Fiedn  and  Pastora). 
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In  Spain  the  news  was  received  with  constema- 
tion  and  despair. 

The  thousands  who  on  the  preceding  day  crowded 
upon  the  neighbouring  hUIs,  and  with  eager  anxiety 
awaited  the  anticipated  victoiy,  returned  to  their 
homes  disappointed  and  chagrined.  They  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  the  attack  would  be  crashing 
and  invincible ;  that  the  batteries  were  indestructible; 

''The  progrcBB  of  the  conflagration  was  extremely  incoiiBider- 
able.  It  was  the  same  ball  from  which  the  smoke  proceeded, 
at  first  from  the  outside,  and  afterwards  through  the  interi<»* 
joints.  But  this  hidden  fire,  which  could  easily  have  been 
suppressed  by  removing  to  a  distance  from  the  constant  fire  of 
the  garrison,  continued  in  a  smoking  state  for  six  hours,  and 
did  not  become  ungovernable  till  after  midnight.  The  other 
batteries  were  yet  entire,  yet  it  was  determined  to  invoWe  them 
in  the  same  fate  as  the  Talla  Piedra.  They  were  all  abandoned, 
and,  as  if  the  red-hot  shot  of  the  enemy  did  not  do  sufficient  ex- 
ecution, the  resolution  was  taken  to  set  our  own  vessels  on  fire. 

'*  This  order  being  badly  executed,  several  were  absolutely 
set  on  fire  before  the  crew  had  evacuated  them,  and  four  were 
entire  at  six  in  the  morning,  after  having  equally  resisted  the 
attempts  to  bum  them  and  the  red-hot  shots  of  the  enemy. 
•  •  •  •  •  At  seven  in  the  evening,  Admiral 
Guichen  ofiTercd  the  assistance  of  the  French  squadron  towards 
preserving  the  batteries,  and  although  affairs  were  in  no  very 
favourable  situation,  it  was  answered  that  all  was  welL  and  no 
assistance  was  required. 

'*  The  engineer  continued  on  board  the  Talla  Piedra  till 
after  midnight,  when  he  repaired  to  request  succour  from  the 
admiral.  By  him  he  was  sent  to  the  general,  who  had  settled 
the  whole  plan  with  the  commander  of  the  floating  batteries. 
On  his  arrival  at  head-quarters  the  general  was  absent,  but  1m 
was  informed  of  the  order  given  to  set  the  whole  on  fire.*' 
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that  the  fortress  most  he  annihilated  hj  tiuai  over- 
whelming fire;  but  instead  of  these  disasters  they 
■  had  seen  every  ship  destroyed  or  sunk,  with  all  their 
guns,  and  2000  men  of  their  crews  cither  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken  priHon(!n4.  In  the  first  moment 
of  conatemation  the  inventor  of  those  vast  machines, 
upon  the  snccess  of  which  the  whole  attack  depended, 
could  not  restrain  hia  ])oigiiant  grief,  and  was  led  into 
confessicma  which  he  afterwards  regretted.  Writing 
to  the  French  AmbaBsador,  Montmorin,  he  said,  "  I 
have  burnt  the  tempb  of  Kphesus ;  everything  is  lost, 
and  through  mj  fault.  What  comforts  nie  under  my 
misfortune  is  that  the  honour  of  the  tivo  kings  remains 
untarnished." 

At  Madrid  the  news  of  the  disaster  was  received 
with  dismay ;  and  the  king,  who  was  ut  tlic  palace  of 
lldefonso,  listened  to  the  intelligence  in  mute  despair. 
The  recoveiy  of  Gibraltar  had  been  his  unswerv- 
ing aim,  and  with  this  repulse  almost  his  last  hope 
was  extinguished.  In  Paris  the  inteUigeaoe  was  no 
less  unexpected  and  unwelcome;  so  certain  indeed 
had  the  fall  of  the  fortress  been  considered  that  a 
drama  illustrative  of  the  destruction  of  Gibraltar  by 
the  floating  batteries  was  acted  nightly  to  applauding 
thousands.* 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  the  Due  de 
Crillon  never  held  that  blindly  confident  opinion  of 
tlie  inventions  of  D'Ar^on  which  had  turned  the 
■  Barrgw'a  Life  of  Lord  Hows,  p.lS7. 
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heads  of  the  two  Bourbon  courts.  He  had  always 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  complete  attack  by  sea,  in 
which  the  whole  fleet  should  engage,  and  of  which  the 
floating  batteries  would  form  an  integral  part.  The 
French  engineer  ridiculed  this  idea,  and  aflSrmed  that 
the  ships  would  be  destroyed  before  they  could  inflict 
any  damage  upon  the  walls. 

The  result  of  the  attack  showed  how  completely 
D'Ar^on  was  mistaken.  During  the  day  the  assistance 
of  the  combined  fleet  was  urgently  required,  but  when 
its  co-operation  might  have  turned  the  tide  of  victory, 
an  adverse  wind  arose,  and  the  vessels  could  not  beat 
up  within  range  of  the  Rock. 

The  fate  of  the  much-vaunted  inventions  did  not 
greatly  surprise  CriUon.  On  the  day  after  their  de- 
struction he  wrote  a  hurried  note  to  General  Eliott, 
in  which  his  opinion  of  those  machines  is  clearly 
expressed.     He  says, — 

''  Les  armes  sont  joumali^res.  On  m'a  donn^  de 
mauvaises  machines  pour  combattre  un  Gdndral  contre 
lequel  on  ne  pent  en  employer  de  trop  bonnes.  Je 
m'en  suis  servi  parcequ'il  faut  ob^ire  commandes, 
comme  vous  le  savez  mieux  que  personne.  Ce  qui  et 
(sic)  doit  existcr  entre  personnes  comme  nous  sont  les 
bons  procds."  * 

The  distinguished  part  which  Captain  Curtis  had 
taken  in  the  defence  of  the  fortress  ever  since  he 

*  MoQs.  de  Crillon  a  M0118.  Eliott,  au  Camp  de  Buena 
Viflta,  Septombro  15, 1782.    Egerton  MSS.  Brit.  Muaeiun. 
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had  joined  the  command  drew  from  General  Eliott 
commendations  mi  less  merited  than  sincere.  Writ- 
ing to  Lord  Howe  on  the  15th  of  October,  he 
Bays, — 

"  UnknowD  to  Brigadier  Curtis,  I  must  entreat  your 
Lordship  to  reflect  upon  tlic  uiisfieukabic  usttistancc 
he  has  been  in  the  ilefuiice  of  this  place  by  his  advice, 
and  the  lead  he  hw  taken  in  every  hazardous  enter- 
prise. You  know  him  well,  my  Lord,  therefore  such 
conduct  on  his  part  is  no  mon;  than  you  expect; 
but  let  me  beg  of  )'ou  not  to  leave  him  unrewarded 
for  such  signal  8ervice<j.  You  alone  can  influence  His 
Majesty  to  consider  such  an  officer  fur  what  he  ha.i, 
and  what  he  will  in  future  deserve  wherever  employed. 
If  Gibraltar  is  of  the  value  intimated  to  me  from 
office,  and  to  be  presumed  by  the  stqis  adventim-d  to 
relieve  it.  Brigadier  Curtis  is  the  man  to  whom  the 
King  will  be  chiefly  indebted  for  its  security.  BeUeve 
me,  there  is  nothing  affected  in  this  declaration  on  my 
part." 

Again,  when  on  his  return  to  England  he  was 
created  Lord  Heathfield,  he  expressed  his  indignation 
that  Curtis  only  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
and  a  pension  of  £500  per  annum.  "  It  is  a  shame," 
he  said,  "  that  I  should  be  overloaded,  and  bo  scanty 
a  pittance  be  the  lot  of  him  who  bore  the  greatest 
share  of  the  burthen."*  Such  was  the  unaffected 
modesty  of  this  great  man ! 

•  BaiTow'a  Life  of  Lord  Howe,  p.  169. 
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When  the  confasion  arising  from  their  disastrous 
defeat  had  subsided  in  the  enemy's  camp,  a  heavy 
cannonade  was  again  opened  from  their  lines  and 
advanced  works.  The  firing  generaUy  commenced 
about  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continued 
till  noon,  then  for  two  hours  the  batteries  were  silent, 
but  again  opened  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  the  mortars  took  up  the  fire  tUl  daybreak. 
During  the  twenty-four  hours  600  shells  and  about 
1000  shots  were  thrown  into  the  garrison. 

Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  which  had  attend- 
ed the  combined  attack,  and  the  signal  proof  the 
enemy  had  received  of  the  impregnable  strength  of 
the  fortress,  the  Spaniards  did  not  entirely  despair  of 
eventually  reducing  the  place  by  famine,  could  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Howe's  fleet  with  the  convoy  be  pre- 
vented. 

In  August  the  English  Government,  being  aware 
of  the  vast  preparations  which  had  been  making  in 
Spain  for  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  had  collected  a  fleet 
of  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  three 
fire-ships,  under  command  of  Admiral  Lord  Howe^ 
which  was  to  convoy  a  flotilla  of  merchantmen  with 
relief  for  the  garrison. 

By  the  11th  of  September,  the  preparations  were 
completed,  and  on  that  day  Howe  set  sail  from  Spit- 
head  with  183  sail,  including  the  convoy,  under  the 
command  of  Vice- Admirals  Barrington  and  Milbank, 
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Rear-Admirala  Hood  and  Hughes,  and  Conmodon 

Hotham. 

Hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  mer- 
chantmen together,  and  baffled  hy  contrary  winds 
and  violent  weather,  Howe's  passage  was  unusually 
slow  and  tedious. 

The  Spanish  Government,  having  gained  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  this  powerful  force,  instantly 
took  measures  to  attack  the  expedition  before  it  could 
arrive  at  its  destination.  For  this  purpose  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  Spain  and  France  wliich  lay  in  the 
harbour  of  Algeciras  were  re-ioforced,  and  <lis|KMsitiona 
were  made  for  intercepting  the  British  ships  on  their 
passage  through  the  Stnut.<j. 

These  arrangements  had  scanTcly  been  completed 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  1 0th  Octolier,  a  fresh 
westerly  wind  sprung  up  in  the  Bay,  and  towards 
night  gradually  increased  in  violence  till  it  blew  a 
hurricane.  Soon  the  enemy's  vesseb  were  in  distress, 
many  were  dragging  their  anchors,  and  signal  guns 
were  fired  for  help  in  rapid  succession.  Throughout 
the  night  the  fury  of  the  storm  did  not  abate,  and 
daybreak  disclosed  the  havoc  among  the  squadrons  at 
Algeciras ;  a  ship  of  the  line  and  a  frigate  were  ashore 
at  Orange  Grove,  a  French  liner  had  suffered  great 
damage  to  her  masts  and  rigging,  and  the  "  St 
Michael,"  of  72  guns,  was  discovered  close  in  shore 
off  the  Orange  Bastion  in  distress.    She  was  immedi- 
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ately  fired  at,  and  after  having  lost  four  men  she  was 
run  ashore  on  the  line  wall,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  Captain  Curtis.  Her  commander,  Admiral 
Don  Juan  Moreno,  and  her  crew  of  650  men  were 
landed  as  prisoners.  These  misfortunes  materially 
affected  the  ulterior  movements  of  the  combined 
fleets.  In  the  mean  time  Lord  Howe  had  on  the 
8th  of  the  month  arrived  off  Cape  St  Vincent, 
and  a  frigate  was  sent  on  from  thence  to  gain 
information  from  the  Consul  at  Faro  of  the  enemy's 
dispositions.  Two  days  afterwards  she  returned 
with  the  intelUgence  that  the  combined  fleets,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  50  sail,  lay  at  anchor  at  Algeciras. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  news  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  and  clear  and  stringent  orders  were  after- 
wards issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  masters  in  charge 
of  the  merchantmen,  that  the  convoy  might  be  oon*- 
ducted  safely  into  the  harbour  of  Gibraltar.  On  the 
11th,  the  fleet  passed  through  the  Straits  in  three 
divisions,  the  third  and  centre  squadrons  in  line  of 
battle  a-head ;  the  second  squadron  in  reserve ;  the 
Victory  led  a-head  of  the  third  squadron. 

By  sunset  the  van  had  arrived  off  Europa  Point, 
and  before  nightfall  four  of  the  transports  had  an- 
chored under  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 

By  an  unpardonable  inattention  to  the  orders 
they  had  received,  the  masters  of  the  other  vesseb 
failed  to  make  the  Bay,  and  were  driven  away  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Rock.   To  the  astonishment  of  Howe, 
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who  bad  looked  upon  an  engagement  as  inevitable, 
the  Spaniards  did  not  attempt  to  intercept  tlie  convoy. 

During  the  two  following  days  the  British  admiral 
was  engaged  in  collecting  the  transports  to  the  east- 
ward, and  preparing  fto'  action,  in  case  the  Spaniards 
should  attack. 

On  the  1  ;Uh  the  combined  fleets,  consisting  of  44 
ships  of  the  liiR',  five  frigates,  and  29  xcbequca,  cut- 
ters, and  brigs,  got  under  way  and  stood  to  the  south- 
ward, with  the  apparent  intention  of  bearing  down 
upon  Lord  Howe's  force.  But  though  the  Spanish 
admiral  had  the  weather-gauge,  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  fleet  was  greatly  superior  in  numl>ere  to  the 
English,  he  contented  himself  with  the  execution  of 
some  harmless  mano^uvrca,  and  pemiittcd  the  whole 
of  the  trauBports  to  be  conducted  safely  into  Gibraltar 
under  the  very  muzzles  of  his  guns.  The  stores  and 
provisions  were  immediately  landed,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry  (25th  and  20th)  were  disembarked 
under  the  superintendence  of  Lord  Mulgrave. 

Having  accomplished  his  mission  and  relieved  the 
fortress,  Lord  Howe  prepared  to  return  to  England. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  taking  advantage  of  an 
easterly  wind,  he  formed  his  fleet  in  order  of  battle, 
and  sailed  through  the  Struts.  At  this  time  the  com- 
bined fleets  were  cruising  a  few  miles  north-east  of 
Ceuta,  and  in  view  of  Howe's  squadron,  of  which  they 
had  the  weather-gauge. 

Tlie  two  fleets  remained  near  each  other  during 
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the  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  wind 
having  come  romid  to  the  northward,  the  Spaniards 
still  held  the  advantage,  and  could  have  closed  for 
action  at  any  moment.  It  was  Lord  Howe's  desire, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  an  engagement  in  the  narrow  and 
dangerous  waters  of  the  Straits,  and  to  entice  the 
enemy  to  accept  battle  in  the  open  sea;  with  this 
object  he  continued  on  his  course  to  the  westward. 

At  sunset  on  the  20th,  the  combined  fleets,  great* 
ly  superior  to  the  English  in  force  and  numbers,  came 
up  with  the  rear  division,  under  Admiral  Barrington, 
and  a  partial  action  commenced,  but  the  enemy  re- 
mained  at  such  a  respectful  distance,  keeping  as  near 
as  they  could  haul  to  the  wind,  that  the  firing  was 
comparatively  harmless  on  both  sides.  The  two  Ad- 
mirals de  Guichen  and  Cordova  led  the  enemy's  van, 
and  it  was  apparently  their  intention  to  cut  oS  and 
destroy  the  rear  division  of  the  British  fleet,  but 
though  they  had  the  superiority  in  force  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  wund,  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
close,  and  soon  after  midnight  the  firing  ceased.  The 
next  morning  the  two  fleets  were  still  in  sight,  but  as 
the  Spaniards  evinced  no  disposition  to  renew  the 
engagement,  Howe,  whose  orders  did  not  permit 
him  to  provoke  the  enemy,  continued  on  his  hc»ne- 
ward  voyage. 

The  successful  passage  of  the  British  fleet  through 
the  Straits,  in  the  face  of  the  combined  forces,  was 
regarded  in   Madrid  as  a  glorious  victory  for  the 
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Spanish  anna.  The  despatches  of  Don  Louis  de  Cor. 
dova  desciibed  tlie  partial  engogmuent  as  a  complete 
rout,  and  Howe  wua  made  to  See  wilh  all  press  of 
sail  from  his  brave  piirsiirr». 

Seizing  upon  this  cxnggt-ratcd  intelligence  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  recent  disastrous  news  from 
Gibraltar,  the  goveniment  extolled  the  valour  of  the 
navy,  and  spri-ad  tudicroitsly  bombastic  accounts  of 
the  "  glorious  victory  "  througlioiit  the  country.  Pam- 
phlets descriptive  of  the  engagement  were  publtHhcd 
and  disseminuted,  in  which  the  casualties  of  the 
English  were  put  down  in  nuiubera  iiuposmglj 
enormous.* 

Gibraltar  Imving  thus  been  again  successfully 
reheved,  the  Spanish  government  relinquiiihcd  all  hope 
of  securing  its  jiosscssion  by  force  of  arms  ;  Ijut  the 
king  still  fondly  retained  some  expectation  of  suc- 
ceeding by  negotiation.  In  order  to  conceal  the 
actual  hopelessness  of  the  enterprise,  and  "to  give 
a  reasonable  colour  to  the  formal  prosecution  of  the 
siege,"  t  private  instructions  were  sent  to  Crillon 
to  continue  the  offensive.  But  the  Spanish  com- 
mander was  in  truth  no  less  disheartened  than  the 

"  E^rton  MSS. 

Notwithstanding  these  official  miBreprMentatioiu  the  peiqiltt 
well  understood  the  real  Btate  of  the  case,  wad  the  following 
lines  became  a  popular  chant  in  Spain, 

"  Entre   00.  EE.  NN.  j  8S. 
Se  escaparon  los  Ingleaea." 

t  Florida  Blanca. 
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ministers  of  his  government,  and  \vith  the  exception 
of  daily  attacks  by  gun  and  mortar  boats,  seconded 
by  a  warm  fire  from  the  isthmus,  active  operations 
completely  ceased. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1783,  the  news  of  the 
signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  a  general  Peace 
reached  the  garrison  by  a  flag  of  truce,  and  on  the 
12th  of  March  the  gates  of  the  fortress,  which  had 
been  closed  for  nearly  four  years,  were  once  more 
thrown  open. 

The  announcement  of  the  peace  was  received  with 
general  joy  throughout  the  garrison ;  and  this  feeling 
was  most  fully  reciprocated  by  the  disheartened  and 
weary  enemy.  The  two  chiefs,  who,  since  they  had 
been  opposed  to  each  other  as  antagonists  in  a 
struggle  which  riveted  the  attention  of  all  Europe, 
had  learnt  to  regret  that  they  were  foes,  now  met 
with  the  cordial  embrace  of  friendship,  and  no 
opportunity  was  lost  which  could  tend  to  obliterate 
the  remembrances  of  former  rivalry.  Friendly  meet* 
ings  were  interchanged  between  them,  and  all  memory 
of  previous  antagonism  was  buried  in  oblivion. 

Being  introduced  to  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  through  whose  courage  and  ability  his 
brightest  hopes  of  victory  had  been  destroyed,  Crillon 
met  them  with  praises  of  their  noble  conduct,  and 
remarked  that  "  he  would  rather  see  them  there  as 
friends  than  on  their  batteries  as  enemies,  where,"  he 
added,  "  they  never  spared  him." 
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One  day,  when  inspecting  the  immense  lines  of 
fortification  on  the  nortlieni  face  of  the  Rock,  all  of 
which  had  been  constructed  during  the  progress  of 
the  Biege,  loet  in  astonishment  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  works,  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  indeed  worthy  of 
the  Romans ! " 

Early  in  April,  the  Spanish  camp  having  com- 
menced to  hn^nk  up,  and  the  lines  on  the  iathnius 
having  been  disniantleil,  the  Due  de  Crillon  handed 
over  his  comnmnd  to  the  Marquis  de  Saya,  and 
returned  to  Madrid. 

Thus  after  a  cliirarion  of  three  years,  seven  months, 
and  twelve  days,  ended  this  memorable  siege  ;  a  siege 
which,  in  the  words  of  Lord  North,  "  was  one  of 
those  astonishing  instances  of  British  valour,  disci- 
pline, military  skill,  and  humanity,  that  no  age  or 
country  could  produce  an  example  of."  At  length 
the  devoted  garrison  was  reheved  from  a  situation  of 
suffering,  peril,  and  privation  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  war. 

Resolved  to  accomplish  the  subjection  of  the  fortress 
and  to  regain  possession  of  the  Rock,  Spain  had  brought 
into  the  field  the  most  stupendous  armament  that  the 
whole  resources  of  the  nation  could  produce;  but  find- 
ing that  even  these  mighty  efforts  were  insufficient  to 
overpower  the  stubborn  courage  of  the  garrison,  or  to 
make  any  visible  effect  upon  the  impregnable  defences 
of  the  place,  she  called  in  the  aid  of  a  sister  cation, 
and  oi^anized  a  combined  attack  of  such  prodigious 
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magnitude,  that  its  success  could  scarcely  admit  of 
doubt.  But  the  skill,  energy,  and  patience  of  one 
brave  man,  seconded  by  the  unflinching  gallantry 
of  those  he  led,  defeated  even  this  terrible  assault, 
and  utterly  destroyed  the  ingenious  and  formidable 
inventions  which  were  to  have  annihilated  every  stone 
of  the  fortress. 

The  losses  of  the  garrison  from  all  causes  during 
the  siege  were  far  less  than  might  have  been  expected, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  troops  were  twice  on 
the  verge  of  famine,  and  that  for  one  year  and  nine 
months  the  enemy's  bombardment  continued  without 
cessation. 

333  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  319  dis- 
charged, 536  (exclusive  of  those  who  died  of  scurvy) 
were  carried  off  by  sickness,  and  43  deserted. 

For  his  services  during  this  protracted  and  remaric- 
able  defence  General  Eliott  was  at  first  rewarded  with 
a  pension  of  £1500  per  annum,  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
and  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  ceremony  of  the  investiture  took  place  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  1783,  upon  the  King's  Bastion,  the 
post  which  the  governor  had  occupied  on  the  day  of 
the  final  bombardment.  The  ceremonial  was,  by 
order  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  conducted  with  all  the 
magnificence  the  garrison  could  afford ;  detachments 
from  every  regiment  were  drawTi  up  in  front  of  the 
dais  upon  which  the  knight  elect  was  seated,  the 
military  commissioner,  Lieut.-General  Boyd,  delivered 
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a  complimentary  speecfa,  and  a  salute  of  160  cannon 
thundered  from  the  Tcalla.  On  the  same  day  the 
general  addressed  the  troops,  and  commiuiicuted  to 
them  the  thanks  of  the  King  and  rarliamcnt  for  their 
gallant  conduct  throughout  the  siege.  "  No  army," 
he  said,  "  has  ever  bevii  rewarded  by  higher  national 
honours,  and  it  is  well  known  how  great,  universal, 
and  spontaneous  were  the  rcjoirings  throughout  the 
kingdom  ui)on  the  news  of  your  success.  These 
must  not  only  give  you  pleasure,  but  afford  mutter 
of  trimiiph  to  your  dearest  friends  and  latest  pos- 
terity. ...  1  most  warmly  congratulate  you  on 
these  onited  and  brilliant  testimauies  of  approbation, 
amidst  such  numerous,  such  exalted  tokens  of  ap- 
plause; and  forgive  me,  faithful  companions,  if  I 
humbly  crave  roiir  nccept-ance  nf  my  pmtcfid  nc- 
knowledgments.  I  only  presume  to  ask  this  favour  aa 
having  been  a  constant  witness  of  your  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  the  greatest  hardships,  your  matchless 
spirit  and  exertions,  and,  on  all  occasions,  your  heroic 
contempt  of  every  danger." 

Id  England  the  rewards  conferred  upon  General 
Eliott  were  not  generally  considered  to  be  in  pro- 
I>ortion  to  his  services,  and  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment had  no  sooner  been  made  pubUc  than  a  motion 
was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  byliord 
Mnitland  (Feb.  14th,  1783),  praying  that  a  signal 
mark  of  honour  might  be  conferred  upon  the  defender 
of  Gibmltar.     "He  had  waited,"  he  said,  "till  all 
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that  ministers  intended  to  do  had  been  done,  and  he 
now  considered  it  his  duty  and  that  of  ParUament  to 
interfere  and  advise  the  Crown  to  bestow  a  mark  of 
favour  on  the  General  more  in  proportion  to  his 
merits."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Parker, 
who  compared  the  defence  of  Gibraltar  with  other 
services,  and  while  admitting  that  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  was  an  honourable  distinction,  averred  that  it 
had  been  given  to  so  many  undeserving  officers  that 
he  believed  General  Eliott  would  decline  so  meagre  a 
reward,  and  return  it  with  contempt. 

Mr  Townshend  and  Lord  Beauchamp  opposed 
the  motion  on  public  grounds,  and  it  was  eventually 
lost  by  a  majority  of  92  to  18.  Four  years  after- 
wards  tardy  justice  was  done  to  this  great  soldier, 
and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Heathfield  of  Gibraltar. 


ESNBWED   NEGOTIATIONS. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


DuKiNO  the  prepress  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
Degotiations  for  a  general  Peace  liad  been  opeucd  by 
the  English  Ministry  undor  Lord  Kockingfaaiii.  Th<] 
seat  of  this  at  first  secret  negotiation  was  Paris,  and 
the  agent  employed,  Mr  'rhoinas  Ctrunville,  the 
personal  alfy  of  Fox.  At  the  very  opening,  however, 
of  the  overtures  for  a  pacification,  a  difficulty  occurred 
with  Spain,  which  wiis  also  sliared  by  the  sinter 
Bourbon  Court, — the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  was  once 
more  insisted  on.  Before  the  question  could  be 
debated.  Lord  Rockingham  died,  Lord  Shelbourae 
became  the  head  of  the  new  Ministry,  and  Mr  Fits* 
herbert  replaced  Mr  Grenville  in  Paris. 

The  new  diplomatist  encountered  no  leas  dif- 
ficulty than  his  predecessor  in  his  pacific  mission ; 
and  his  embarrassment  was  aggravated  by  the  artifices 
of  the  French  minister,  the  Count  de  Vei^nnea,  who, 
conscious  that  Gibraltar  would  at  any  time  be  the 
principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment between  England  and  Spain,  was  not  desirous 
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to  remove  a  source  of  irritation  which  constantly 
afforded  an  excuse  for  the  exercise  of  French  influence 
over  Spanish  counsels. 

In  the  war  which  was  then  raging,  King  Charles 
had  risked  all  the  resources  of  the  nation  with  the 
object  of  recovering  the  greater* part  of  those  poe- 
sessions  of  which  his  country  had  been  deprived; 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  accede  to  any  pacific  pro* 
posals  which  did  not  comprise  the  restoration  of  those 
territories. 

The  cession  of  Gibraltar,  then  hotly  besieged,  was 
absolutely  insisted  upon,  while  Oran,  a  third-rate  port 
on  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  offered 
as  an  equivalent.  So  certain  were  the  Spaniards  of  a 
successful  termination  to  the  siege,  that  the  Count 
D'Aranda,  who  was  conducting  the  negotiation  with 
Mr  Fitzherbert  on  the  part  of  Spain,  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  affirm  that  if  England  did  not  choose 
to  accept  the  terms  offered  to  her,  the  king  would 
never  close  the  war  until  Gibraltar  had  surrendered. 

"Oran  and  its  port,"  he  repeatedly  observed, 
"  are  more  than  an  equivalent,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  accepted  with  gratitude.  If  England  desires  peace, 
this  is  the  only  means  of  procuring  it,  since  the  King 
my  master,  from  personal  as  well  as  political  motives, 
is  fully  determined  never  to  put  a  period  to  the 
present  war  till  he  shall  have  acquired  Gibraltar, 
either  by  anns  or  negotiation." 

This  declaration   met  with   the  support  of  the 
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Freoph  Miniiitur ;  and  Dr  Franklin,  who  was  then  in 
Paria  as  the  accredited  agent  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, assertt'd  that  Portsmotith  could  he  as  justly 
claimed  by  Spuin  as  Gibraltar  by  England. 

Whilst  thcRc  diplomatic  difficulties  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  conforcmce,  intelligence  of  the  total 
destruction  of  the  floating  batteries  and  the  failure 
of  the  grand  attack  upon  the  fortress  reached 
Paris. 

This  diaiLstroiL'*  news  exercised  a  very  great  in- 
fluence upon  (lie  tone  of  the  Spanish  minister's  de- 
mands, but  nlthough  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  was 
now  more  than  ever  doubtful,  its  ccstiion  for  an 
equivalent  was  still  insisted  upon  by  Spain  as  the  basis 
of  a  peace. 

In  the  hope  of  more  directly  influencing  the  Kng- 
lish  Government,  an  envoy  was  sent  to  London  from 
Paris  to  communicate  personally  with  Lord  Shel- 
boume,  and  to  offer  Porto  Rico  and  Oran  in  return 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Rock.  That  the  minister 
was  in  favour  of  accepting  this  proposal  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  and  in  consenting  to  surrender  Gibraltar 
upon  such  terms,  he  was  but  adopting  the  views  of 
Chatham,  Townsliend,  and  Stanhope.  His  colleagues, 
however,  were  divided  in  their  opinion  on  this  import- 
ant question,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  particular, 
vehemently  opposed  the  cession  on  any  other  terms 
than  tlie  exchange  of  a  complete  equivalent 

At  an  interview  with  Lord  Shelboume  (November 
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25th,  1782)  on  the  subject  of  a  pacific  settlement 
with  Spain  and  France,  he  frankly  expressed  his  opinion 
of  the  value  of  Gibraltar,  in  opposition  to  the  views 
of  his  colleague. 

''  On  finding  this  difference  in  our  sentiments/*  he 
tells  us,*  ''  I  said  that  I  was  sorry  to  hear  this  from 
him,  on  which  Lord  Shelboume  observed  that  I 
never  had  wished  that  the  cession  of  that  place  (Gib- 
raltar) should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  peace,  provided 
an  equivalent  was  found,  such  as  Porto  Rico.  I  re- 
plied. Understand  me  right,  I  shall  always  part  with 
Gibraltar  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  though  I  am 
stiU  free  to  acknowledge  that  I  think  that  a  proper 
peace  ought  not  to  hang  on  this  one  point,  in  case 
a  fair  equivalent  offered ;  but  I  said  that  I  did  not 
know  sufficiently  the  value  and  circumstances  of 
the  island, — to  say  that  I  considered  Porto  Bico  to 
be  such  an  equivalent  as  would  satisfy  me.  To  this 
his  Lordship  replied,  that  I  might  be  assured  that,  on 
the  fullest  inquiry,  I  should  find,  as  he  had,  that  the 
value  would  exceed  my  expectations." 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  Lord  Shelboume  again 
sent  for  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  handed  to  him  the 
heads  of  the  negotiation  as  proposed  by  Spain ;  and 
the  next  morning  another  message  brought  the  Duke 
to  the  minister's  house. 

"  1  went  to  him,"  says  the  Duke,  "  as  soon  as  I 

*  Duke  of  6rafbon*B  MS.  Memoirs.   Vide  Lord  Hshon*s 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vii.  Appendix. 
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had  breakfasted,  with  a  firm  rewlutiou  to  maintain 
my  ground.  He,  in  the  fintt  pkcc,  inquired  of  me 
vhere  I  had  taken  up  the  notion  that  a  barren,  uji- 
inhabited  island  was  equal  to  or  more  valuable  than 
West  Florida,  and  afterwards  whether  I  still  continued 
in  the  same  opinion.  My  onswcr  was  that  I  was 
clear,  from  the  best  infonuation  on  the  subject,  that 
the  greatest  advantage,  botli  for  trade  and  |K)Wcr,  might 
be  derived  froni  Trinidad ;  and  that  I  professed  an 
iodignatioD  that  Spain  should  succeed  in  having  her 
great  object,  Gibraltar,  conceded  to  her,  without  giv- 
ing up  Trinidad,  to  be  in  addition  to  any  cession  she 
had  proposed  to  lis."  Finally,  the  duke  absolutely 
declined  to  sign  the  treaty  in  tiic  shape  originally 
proposed,  atid  I^rd  Shelboume  left  him,  with  the  rc. 
mark  that  however  nni>leasant  it  might  1m:  to  differ 
with  him,  yet  he  must  bear  it,  for  he  was  resolved  to 
stand  by  the  King. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1782,  Parliament  met, 
and  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  allusion  was  made 
to  the  gallant  defence  of  Gibraltar. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  Commons,  Mr  Yorke 
moved  the  address  to  the  king,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  referred  to  the  glorious  teilnination  of  the 
siege.  He  announced  that  a  treaty  had  been  opened 
with  the  belligerent  powers,  and  that  so  considerable 
a  progress  had  been  made,  that  a  general  pacification 
might  shortly  be  expected.  Mr  Bankes  rose  to  second 
the    motion;    and,  after  some  preliminary  remarks 
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respecting  the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  thus  proceeded 
amid  the  silence  of  the  House, — "  A  peace  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  save  us;  and  in  making  this,  great 
sacrifices  must  be  made,  for  national  honour  is  nation- 
al faith  and  credit,  and  our  debts  are,  at  all  events, 
to  be  discharged. 

''  Our  ambition  is  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
peace.  We  are  not  to  hesitate  about  giving  up  this 
place  or  that  place  merely  because  it  has  a  name,  or 
has  distinguished  itself  in  a  peculiar  manner.  If,  in 
making  a  peace,  sacrifices  are  necessary,  sacrifices 
must  be  made.  If  there  is  any  post  which  is  kept  as 
a  post  of  honour  more  than  a  post  of  utility  ;  if  there 
is  any  place  which  we  have  kept  as  a  mark  of  supe- 
riority more  than  as  a  possession  of  advantage,  a  place 
which  costs  us  more  in  keeping  than  it  is  worth ;  if 
there  is  a  place  which  in  particular  hurts  the  pride  of 
the  enemy,  which  is  the  object  of  their  ambition  and 
desire ;  that  which  would  instigate  them  to  go  to  war, 
and  provoke  them  to  continue  in  it, — surely,  that  of 
all  others  is  the  place  which,  in  such  circumstances  as 
the  present,  ought  to  be  ceded/' 

The  hint  thus  thrown  out  was  plain  and  intelligible, 
and  was  intended  to  sound  the  feelings  of  the  House. 
Mr  Fox  instantly  rose  to  reply ;  with  all  the  force  of 
his  eloquence  he  vehemently  protested  against  the 
surrender  of  the  greatest  fortress  in  the  world.  He 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  alarming  hint  which 
had  been  dropped  by  MrBankes,  and  earnestly  trust- 
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ed  that  the  honourable  member  spoke  from  specula- 
tion, not  frofti  authority.  The  jiossessiou  of  Gibraltar 
was  invaluable  to  England,  and  even  the  American 
Colonies  might  have  been  saved  had  a  fleet  been 
stationed  at  (iibraltar  to  intercept  the  passage  of 
d'Estaing. 

"A  sagacious  minbtry,"  he  said, "  would  always  cm- 
ploy  Gibraltar  in  dividing  France  from  France,  Spain 
from  Spain,  and  the  one  nation  from  the  other  .... 
The  fortress  of  Gibraltar  was  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  most  valuable  possessions  of  England.  It  was  that 
which  gave  us  respect  in  the  eyes  of  nations ;  it 
manifested  our  superiority,  and  gave  us  the  means  of 
obliging  them  by  protection.  Give  up  to  Spain  the 
fortress  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  MeditiTmncan  i>ecome3 
to  them  a  pool,  a  ]>ond  in  which  they  can  navigate  at 
pleasure,  and  act  without  control  or  check. 

"  Deprive  yourselves  of  this  station,  and  the  States 
of  Europe  who  border  on  the  Mediterranean  will  no 
longer  look  to  you  for  the  free  navigation  of  that  sea ; 
and  having  it  no  longer  in  your  power  to  be  useful, 
you  cannot  expect  oUiances. 

"The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr  Bankes)  talks  of  the 
cession  of  this  important  fortress  on  a  principle  the 
most  delusive.  .  .  .  Ambition  b  a  vice  which  grows, 
like  avarice,  fiYim  what  it  feeds  on,  and  he  must  be 
strangely  ignorant  of  the  ambition,  avarice,  and  lust  of 
human  governments,  who  thinks  that  the  possession 
of  Gibraltar,  because  it  is  the  immediate  object  of 
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the  Court  of  Spain,  would  prevent  them  from  forming 
new  desires  which  they  would  endeavour  to  gratify 
by  new  wars." 

Lord  North  also  condemned  the  policy  of  surren- 
dering Gibraltar ;  and  called  the  attention  of  ministers 
to  the  fact  that  the  fortress  had  now  been  proved  to 
be  invulnerable,  and  where,  he  asked,  could  an  equiva- 
lent be  found  ? 

He  was  followed  by  Mr  Burke,  who  declared  that 
"the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  was  invaluable,  because 
impregnable.  No  other  post  which  the  Spaniards 
could  give  us  had  that  recommendation;  and  as  a  post 
of  war,  a  post  of  power,  a  post  of  commerce,  and  a 
post  which  made  us  valuable  to  our  friends  and  dread- 
ful to  our  enemies ;  that  which  gave  us  the  command 
in  the  district  of  ocean  where  it  lay,  that  which  was 
the  incontestable  evidence  of  our  pre-eminence  and 
power ;  that  of  all  other  places  was  what  we  ought- 
with  the  most  religious  determination  to  maintain."  * 

Nor  was  the  feeling  of  reluctance  to  part  with  a 
possession  so  dearly  won  confined  to  the  members  of 
the  House ;  throughout  the  country  the  public  voice 
was  opposed  to  such  a  sacrifice,  and  the  Ministiy 
quickly  perceived  that  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar 
would  be  followed  by  their  expulsion  from  power. 

The  proposal  was  consequently  abandoned,  and 
the  negotiation  was  cut  short  by  a  despatch,  wrung 
from   the  unwilling  hand  of  Lord   Shelboume,  by 

•  Parliamentarv  lliHtorv. 
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which  the  Catholic  King  was  informed  that  no  eon- 
ditiotis  whatsoever  would  induce  the  British  nation 
to  cede  the  fortress  to  the  Crown  of  Spain. 

At  the  moment  this  despatch  reached  the  king  he 
was  nt  Aranjucy,  (Dec.  1782),  and  great  was  his 
indignation  when  he  leamt  that  hia  hopes  were  again 
blastL-d.  In  tlic  first  moment  of  angi^r  he  resolved  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  still  greater  vigour.  D'Estuirig 
was  Bent  for  to  Madrid  to  discuss  a  plan  of  operations, 
and  an  expedition  of  gigantic  proportions  was  project- 
ed against  Jamaica.* 

Preparations  for  this  vast  armament  had  actually 
been  commenced,  when  the  llritish  CJovcrnmcnt  again 
proposed  preliminary  articles  of  peace ;  the  cession  of 
Minorca,  an  island  of  great  value  to  Spain,  was 
offered  in  lieu  of  Gibraltar,  and  other  terms  eqnally 
advantageous  were  tendered.  At  length,  influenced 
by  the  Prench  Court,  the  Catholic  King  consented  to 
accede  to  these  conditions,  and  on  the  30th  January, 
1783,  the  preliminaries  were  signed.  This  treaty  was 
alike  advantageous  to  Spain  and  dishonourable  to 
England.  "  Never,"  says  Florida  Blanca,  "has  such 
a  successful  treaty  been  concluded  for  two  centuries 
past." 

Minorca,  next  to  Gibraltar  the  darlbg  object  of 

the  king's  ambition,  was  restored,  the  two  Floridas 

were  given  up,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  secured  from 

the    interference  of    foreign    power.      "  From   the 

*  Florida  Blanrs'a  Repreaeutations.    Aiticte  10. 
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beginning  of  the  war,"  the  Spanish  Minister  tells  lisj 
''these  acquisitions  and  that  of  Gibraltar  were  the 
objects  principally  in  view." 

The  promulgation  of  these  preliminaries  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  instant  downfal  of  the  British  Ministry^ 
and  the  accession  of  Fox  and  Lord  North  to  power  as 
the  leaders  of  the  coalition.  This  change  of  administra- 
tion defeated  for  the  time  every  hope  that  Spain  re- 
tained of  recovering  Gibraltar,  as  Fox,  who  had  always 
steadfastly  opposed  the  cession,  immediately  declared 
that  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  the  subject  of  discussion. 

This  announcement  gave  the  greatest  offence  to 
King  Charles  and  his  minister,  Florida  Blanca,  both 
of  whom,  hoping  against  hope,  had  cherished  a  vain 
belief  that  the  place  would  have  been  restored  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty. 

The  speedy  disruption  of  the  coalition  ministiy 
and  the  formation  of  another  administration  under 
Pitt,  who  it  was  generally  believed  coincided  in  the 
policy  of  his  former  colleague,  Lord  Shelboume,  once 
more  raised  a  feeble  expectation  at  Madrid,  and  the 
restoration  of  Gibraltar  was  again  demanded.  The 
arrangement  of  the  limits  of  the  British  posses* 
sions  in  Honduras  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
introduction  of  fresh  proposals  i-cgarding  the  exchange 
of  the  rock-fortress.  Various  advantages  were  offered^ 
and  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  the  Honduras 
territory  was  purposely  kept  open  with  vexatious  delays. 
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It  was  crallily  represented  that  Spain  was  loth  to 
grant  any  coiiirncmal  favours  to  Kugland  in  those 
aeas,  but  it  nas  adilcd,  "  the  prospt-ct  of  Gibraltar 
may  have  n  niightj'  cft'cct  on  both  the  king  and 
people."  • 

Discussing  this  subject,  Florida  Blanca  on  one 
occasion  remarked, — 

"  I  consider  Gibraltar  an  a  ]M>8S(.iision  which, 
though  overruled  vla  tu  iU  solid  importance  and  value, 
is  a  perpetiml  thorn  in  the  side  of  Sjtain,  and  a  great 
obstacle  to  tin:  ci^tublishniciit  of  a  c^niplrte  rordiality. 
I  have  turci-d  tlic  subject  long  in  my  mind,  and  can 
see  many  ample  equivalents  m  the  e}'e  of  national 
wisdom;  but  then?  are  national  prejudices  in  England 
which  supei->ede  all  other  reasonings." 

At  IcHglli.  baffled  at  t-vory  point,  he  aeknowled<r('d 
the  defeat  of  the  darling  project  for  which  he  had 
toiled  and  plotted  throughout  his  long  admmistration, 
and  with  mortified  pride  exclaimed, — 

"  No  British  ministiy  of  the  present  age  will  have 
the  courage  to  look  the  question  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  I  will  think  no  more  of  it." 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  the  last  negotia- 
tion in  which  Spain  engaged  for  the  recovery  of  a 
possession  slie  loved  so  well.  For  nearly  a  ceotury 
she  lind  exhausted  all  her  efforts  of  diplomacy ;  had 
lavished  untold  treasure ;  had  sacrificed  whole  armies, 
in  a  cause  whieh  she  had  ever  regarded  as  sacred  to 
*  Florida  Blonca. 
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her  honour.  But  now  she  felt  that  all  was  lost,  her 
armies  were  repulsed,  her  resources  dissipated,  her 
diplomatists  baffled.  The  victory  still  remained  with 
her  enemy,  and  Gibraltar  was  sullenly  relinquished, 
we  may  hope  for  ever,  to  the  Crown  of  England. 


TBE   FBENca   BJSVOLDTIOH. 


CHAPTER  XDC. 

ArTEa  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  narrated  in 
the  previous  chapter,  Spain  seems  to  have  abandoned 
her  hopes  of  recovering  Gibraltar.  The  fortress  was 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the 
English,  and  the  question  of  its  Burrender  was  never 
afterwards  agitated. 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  17S9, 
was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  a  declaration  of  war 
between  England  and  France,  and  a  fleet  under  Lord 
Hood  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  first 
years  of  this  campaign  England  and  Spain  acted  in 
concert. 

General  O'Hara,  then  governor  of  Gibraltar,  was 
sent  with  some  regiments  of  the  garrison  to  reinforce 
the  allied  troops  at  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Here  the 
Enghsh  and  the  Spaniards  fought  side  by  side  till 
the  evacuation  of  the  place,  an  event  which  was  hast- 
ened by  the  rashness  of  the  British  commander.  But 
this  alliance,  which  followed  so  closely  upon  a  pro- 
longed and  bitter  contest,  wherein  disappointment  and 
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defeat  had  aroused  the  fiery  animosity  of  every  Spaniard, 
could  not  be  otherw^ise  than  fragile  and  illuson-. 

In  1796  it  was  snapped  asunder,  and  an  offensive 
and  defensive  treaty  against  England  was  concluded 
between  France  and  Spain,  at  the  Palace  of  St  Ilde- 
fonso. 

As  it  was  not  unlikely  that  King  Charles  would 
once  more  attempt,  under  the  then  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  gain  by  force  of  arms  the  one  grand  object 
of  his  life's  ambition,  the  British  Government  took 
the  precaution  of  supplying  and  reinforcing  Gib- 
raltar. 

A  convoy  was  sent  from  Portsmouth  in  charge  of 
Commodore  Nelson.  Whilst  doubling  Cape  St  Vin- 
ceut,  a  Spanish  fiect  of  27  sail  of  the  line  was  de- 
scried in  the  offing.  Xelson  immediately  communi- 
cated the  intelligence  to  Admiral  Jervis,  who  was 
cruising  off  the  cape  with  15  first-rates. 

On  the  lull  of  Febniar\',  the  two  fleets  fell  in 
with  each  other,  and  an  action  was  fought,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Spanish  squadron. 

In  the  spring  of  ISOO,  rumours  of  an  intended 
attack  upon  Gibraltar  had  gained  ground,  and  it  was 
affirmed  that  50,000  French  troops  were  to  take  part 
in  the  enterprise. 

At  this  time  the  waters  of  the  Straits  and  the  Bay 
of  Cadiz  were  watched  by  a  small  squadron  (under 
command  of  Sir  James  Saumarez,  Bart.),  consisting  of 
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TheCaeaar  ..  ..        80 

„  Audacious  ..  ..         74 

„  Hannilutl  . .  . .         74 

„  SpeDr«;r  74 

„  Le  Pompdc  . .  . .        80 

„  Superb  74 

„  Venemlile  . .         74 

„  Thanicfl  Frigatt. 

On  Saturday  thn  Itli  of  July,  three  Freuch  ahiiia 
of  the  line  and  one  frigate  came  round  from  Toulon 
on  their  way  to  Cadiz,  and  anchored  Id  the  Bay  uf 
Algeciraa.  The  next  day  they  formed  in  Utic  of  Imttle 
under  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  as  if  expecting  atUtck 
from  an  enemy.  Tlic  harliour  was  strongly  pro- 
tected both  naturally  and  artiftcially.  heavy  batteries 
raked  all  approaches  to  the  Bay,  and  dangerous  sunken 
rocks,  known  only  to  experienced  pilots,  guarded  the 
entrance  to  the  anchorage.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Gth,  signal  was  made  from  the  Rock  that  a  British 
squadron  of  five  ships  imder  Admiral  Saumorez  was 
approaching  the  Bay.  The  squadron  was  led  by  the 
"  Venerable,"  Captain  Hood. 

When  this  ship  had  rounded  Cabrita  Point  and 
was  making  the  Bay,  the  French  squadron  was  dis- 
covered at  anchor  under  the  walls  of  Algeciras.  Sig- 
nal was  instantly  made  to  attack,  and  the  squadron 
bore  down  within  half  cannon-shot  of  the  French  men- 
of-war.     At  half-past  eight,  a.m.,  the  action  b^an  bj 
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all  the  batteries  and  ships  of  the  enemy  opening  a 
tremendous  fire  upon  the  English ;  the  latter  replied 
with  great  energy  and  rapidity,  compelling  the  French 
vessels  to  haul  in  shore  close  under  the  guns  of  the 
forts.  After  two  hours'  constant  cannonade,  the  Csesar 
and  Pomp^  were  obliged  to  cut  cables  and  retreat, 
disabled  by  the  galling  fire  from  the  land  batteries. 
The  Hannibal,  however,  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron, 
continued  to  fight,  though  the  chance  of  success 
against  such  odds  was  small. 

At  length,  about  twelve  o'clock,  observing  that 
the  French  admiral  was  in  difficulties,  Captain  Ferris, 
of  the  Hannibal,  determined  to  close  with  him,  not- 
withstanding the  danger  of  the  channel  and  the  over- 
whelming fire  from  the  walls.  The  manoeuvre  was 
executed  with  a  skill  and  courage  that  astonished  the 
enemy,  and  a  few  moments  would  have  brought  the 
ships  in  contact,  when,  unfortunately,  the  Hannibal 
grounded  on  a  reef.  Being  now  exposed  to  a  con- 
centrated cannonade  from  all  the  batteries.  Captain 
Ferris  was  compelled  to  strike,  after  having  lost  ISl  of 
his  crew.  After  this  misfortune  the  squadron  dis- 
continued the  action,  and  retired  across  the  Bay  to 
Gibraltar  to  refit. 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  Hannibal,  the 
enemy,  instead  of  making  the  usual  signal  of  a  capture 
by  hoisting  the  French  flag  over  the  EngUsh  ensign, 
merely  reversed  the  latter,  which  being  understood  at 
Gibraltar  as  a  sign  of  distress,  four  boats  put  off 
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to  the  assistance  of  the  ship,  and  upon  going  alongside 
were  taken  by  the  enemy. 

Though  this  smart  and  gallant  action  exhibited  in 
no  small  degree  the  courage  and  temerity  of  the  British 
seamen,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Sir  James 
Saumarez  was  prudent  in  attacking  even  an  inferior 
force  under  such  formidable  batteries  and  in  such  a 
dangerous  harbour. 

The  result  was  a  disaster  for  which  a  victory  alono 
could  have  compensated.  Every  ship  of  the  H(|uadroa 
was  severely  damaged,  and  361  officers  and  men  were 
killed  or  wounded. 

The  enemy  also  suffered  considerably ;  two  vessels 
lost  their  captains,  five  Spanish  gun-boats  were  sunk, 
and  their  casualties  were  published  at  490  men.* 

On  the  8th,  the  three  Fi-encb  linc-of-buttle  ships 
were  reinforced  by  a  squadron  of  five  Spanish  ships 
of  the  line  under  command  of  Don  Joaquin  de 
Moreno,  a  French  ship  of  74  guns,  three  frigates,  and 
a  number  of  gun-boats. 

At  noon  on  the  12th,  the  whole  force  was  obBerved 
to  be  under  way  and  making  for  the  westward.  By 
evening  the  ships  were  rounding  the  point  at  Cabrita. 

Admiral  Saumarez,  who  during  the  past  week  had 
been  working  hard  to  repur  his  damaged  ships^ 
immediately  made  signals  to  chase,  and,  confiding  in 
the  zeal  and  courage  of  his  officers  and  men,  determined 

*  French,  Spanieh,  and  EngUab  accounts.  Vide  "  Qibialtar 
Chronicle,"  July,  1801. 
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to  obstmct  the  passage  of  the  enemy  to  Cadiz.  It 
was  not  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  the 
squadron  was  ready  to  sail,  and  even  then  the 
"  Pompde  "  had  to  be  left  behind,  being  still  without 
her  masts.  The  night  was  dark  and  stormy.  By 
half-past  eight  o'clock  the  ships*  were  clear  of  the 
Bay  and  following  in  the  wake  of  the  enemy's 
squadron. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  admiral  hailed  the  "  Superb," 
74,  and  directed  Captain  Keates  to  keep  between  the 
enemy  and  the  Spanish  shore,  and  to  bring  the  stern- 
most  ships  to  action.  By  eleven  the  "  Superb," 
which  was  a  fast  sailer,  came  up  with  two  Spanish 
three-deckers,  the  "Real  Carlos"  and  "Hermene- 
gildo."  When  within  three  cables  length  she  open- 
ed fire  and  poured  into  both  ships  a  succession 
of  broadsides.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  "  Real  Carlos  " 
was  in  flames,  and  Captain  Keates,  having  ceased 
firing  upon  her,  took  the  "Superb"  forward  and 
engaged  the  "  San  Antonio,"  74  guns,  which  struck 
after  a  short  defence.  In  the  meanwhile  the  two  Spanish 
three-deckers,  having  mistaken  each  other  for  enemies, 
continued  to  fight  fiercely,  until  the  "  IlermenegQdo," 
thinking  to  sink  her  adversarj',  ran  alongside ;  but  at 
that  very  moment  the  "  Real  Carlos  "  blew  up  with 
a  tremendous  explosion,  and  the  two  vessels,  with 
their  crews  of  2400  men,  were  hurled  to  destruction. 

♦  "  Ciesar,"   "  Six>ncer,"   "  Venerable,"  '*  Superb,"   "  Au- 
daciou.-*,"  "  ThamcH,"  and  "  Calpc  "  sloop. 
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Only  40  souls  were  saved  from  this  terrible  catos- 
tropbe. 

Had  the  Spaniards  been  actuated  by  the  feeUnga 
of  haoaoity  which  led  the  captain  of  the  "Superb" 
to  cease  firing  U[)ou  the  "  Retil  Curios  "  when  she 
appeared  in  flntnr-^,  thiM  diKastvr,  whirh  cost  the  nation 
more  lives  thini  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  would  have 
been  averted  ;  but  the  commander  of  the  "  Ilemiene- 
gildo"  was  no  sooner  awnrc  of  the  calamit}'  on  board 
what  he  imagined  to  be  an  cnemy'a  vchscI,  than  he 
sought  to  aggravate  tlie  misftirtunc  by  a  still  closer 
cannonade. 

Immediately  the  two  three-deckers  had  blown  up, 
the  rest  of  tlie  enemy's  squadron,  which  had  become 
dispersed  by  tlic  tempestuous  weather,  made  all  sail 
for  the  westward,  nnd  when  moniin<;  dfiwnod  onlv  one 
French  ship  was  in  sight  off  the  shoals  of  Conil. 
The  "Venerable,"  then  a-head  of  the  English  squad- 
ron, managed  with  some  difficulty,  being  baffled  by  a 
failing  breeze,  to  bring  her  to  action,  and  she  must 
inevitably  have  struck  had  not  an  unlucky  shot  carried 
away  the  mainmast  of  the  "Venerable"  at  the  crisis 
of  the  6ght.  The  action  was  fought  so  close  in  shore  that 
tlie  mast  had  scarcely  gone  by  the  board  when  the  ship 
ran  a-ground,  and  the  fore  and  mizen  masts  had  to  be 
cut  away,  leaving  her  a  total  wreck  ;  in  this  condition 
she  was  towed  off  by  the  "Thames"  frigate,  and 
carried  safely  into  Gibraltar. 

For  his  brilliant  ser\'ices  in  this  engagement,  when 
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with  an  inferior  force  he  destroyed  two  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  and  captured  another,  under  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty,  Admiral  Saumarez  received  the  Order 
of  the  Bath.  The  ceremony  of  investiture  took  place 
at  Gibraltar,  on  the  16th  November,  1801. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1802,  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Kent  was  appointed  Grovemor  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  on  the  10th  of  May  he  arrived  with  his 
suite  and  took  up  his  command.  On  the  17th, 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex  landed  from  the  "  Mer« 
maid  "  frigate,  and  joined  his  royal  brother. 

Almost  the  first  public  duty  which  the  governor 
was  called  upon  to  perform  was  to  conduct  the  civil 
business  of  the  Session  as  presiding  judge.  On  that 
occasion  three  Spaniards  were  indicted  for  feloniously 
stealing  goods  to  the  value  of  £500  from  the  dwelling- 
place  of  one  James  Hepper.  The  case  having  been 
clearly  proved,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  and 
the  duke  sentenced  the  culprits  to  be  hanged. 

By  a  system  as  pernicious  as  it  was  mistaken,  the 
salary  of  the  governors  of  Gibraltar  had  for  many 
years  been  principally  defrayed  by  the  income  derived 
from  wine-house  licences.  General  O'Hara  was  at 
one  time  in  receipt  of  £7000  per  annum  from  this 
source  alone. 

To  keep  up  this  artificial  revenue,  and  to  ease  the 
imperial  treasurj^  every  encouragement  was  given  to 
the  establishment  of  public-houses  and  the  sale  of 
wines  and  spirituous  liquors.    The  consequence  of 
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this  mischievous  policy  in  a  crowded  aud  confined 
garrison  miglit  easily  have  been  forKscen, — the  troops 
were  diBurganized  with  shameless  intoxication,  riot 
and  debauchery  reigned  unchecked,  and  discipUnc 
was  almost  at  an  end. 

The  Duke  of  Kent,  himself  a  strict  and  conscien- 
tious soldier,  regarded  the  prevailing  evil  with  alarm, 
and  sought  to  apply  a  remedy  by  striking  at  the  root 
of  the  disorder.  Forgetful  of  his  own  selfish  interestii, 
he  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  unbridled  dnuikcn- 
ness:  the  number  of  canteens  and  spirit  shops  were 
reduced,  while  stringent  and  judicious  regulations 
were  put  in  force  for  the  management  of  licensed 
establishments. 

These  Rilinirable  instructions  form  the  basis  of  the 
canteen  regulations  of  the  army  at  the  present  day. 

Unfortunately  these  efforts  for  reform  were  not 
supported  by  the  authorities  either  in  the  garrison  or 
at  home.  The  troops,  indignant  at  the  slightest 
interference  with  the  habits  of  licentiousness,  into 
which  they  had  been  silently  permitted  to  lapse. 
openly  defied  the  orclers  of  the  goveinor,  who,  tinsup- 
ported  either  by  his  second  in  command  or  the  officer 
under  him,  found  himself  threatened  with  a  general 
mutiny.  An  outbreak,  indeed,  did  take  place,  and 
reports  from  the  disaffected  having  reached  home, 
the  duke  was  sacrificed  to  party  feeling,  and  recalled 
within  a  year  after  his  appointment.    The  injustice  of 
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this  measure  was  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  who  ever  aftenvards  refused  to  allow  any 
investigation  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  his  removal. 

In  1804,  Gibraltar  was  visited  by  the  first  of  those 
terrible  epidemics  *  which  afterwards  at  intervals 
swept  the  Rock.  A  fever  of  a  most  virulent  type, 
and  generally  admitted  to  have  been  yellow  fever, 
broke  out  in  the  month  of  August,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  5733  persons  out  of  a  population  of  15,000 
died  of  the  disease.  Subsequently  on  three  different 
occasions  the  epidemic  returned  with  violence,  and  at 
length  in  1S28  a  commission  was  iippointcd  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  and  diagnosis  of  the  disease.f 

In  1S05,  the  rising  power  of  Napoleon  and  the 
rapid  encroachments  his  victorious  arms  had  made  in 
Europe,  excited  general  alarm ;  every  state  of  the 
continent  was  threatened,  but  it  was  against  England 
that  the  designs  of  the  Emperor  were  chiefly  directed. 
Since  the  declaration  of  war  in  1 803  between  France 
and  England,  Nelson  had  been  in  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  and  in  the  following  year  had 
gone  in  search  of  the  combined  squadrons  of  France 
and  Spain,  from  Cadiz  to  the  West  Indies,  without 
being  fortunate  enough  to  come  up  with  them. 

♦  A  destructive  fever  decimated  the  population  in  1619. 
From  a  description  of  its  symptoms  it  is  believed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  vellow  fever. 

t  This  subject  is  referrt^d  to  more  fully,  pout. 
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In  September,  1805,  Collingwood,*  who  veta 
watching  the  waters  about  Cadiz,  sent  inttilligciicc  to 
Nelson,  who  hud  just  returned  home  from  his  unsuc* 
cessful   cruise,   arcjuainting  him    that  tti£  cumbiiiiul 

•  It  would  ftjijiear  tbAt  iw  Augiwt,  1803,  Busiiicions  were 
entertained  tlnit  tint  S{>aiiiar(lH  tni^tnti^d  ui  att«ok  upon 
Gibraltar !  for  nn  tho  IRth  of  that  mootb,  we  firnl  Adniind 
Collingwood  Writing  to  GeuenI  Fox  at  Oibraltur,  on  tlie 
subject. 

"  broad  nouglit, 
"Off  CMit,  August  15th.  1805. 

"  I  have  Ki^civcd  the  honour  of  your  lettvr,  iufunuiug  ma 
of  the  great  iui-ri'aao  in  the  number  uf  S^uuiiBb  tro»lHi  at  the 
Camp  of  St  H'M(U(>.  with  other  cireumiitaiiiTii,  which  cauK>  a 
well-grounded  xiiipii-ion  that  iKtive  hostility  agoinat  the 
garrison  of  Gibralttir  la  in  the  contemplation  of  the  enemy. 

"  I  do  not  tliiuk  it  improbable  that,  urged  by  the  Frent-h 
Oovenunent,  tho  Spiiii!B}i  Cmirt  may  Its  indut-nd  to  onlcr  an 
attack,  in  whirh  event  every  amistance  which  can  be  given  by 
the  ehipB  that  can  be  epared  from  the  blockade  ah&ll  be  ready, 
and  if,  Sir,  you  will  surest  any  particular  mode  of  employ- 
ment for  them  aa  beat  tending  to  defeat  the  purpooe  of  the 
enemy,  I  will  be  exceedingly  happy  to  meet  your  wishes. 

"  The  Thunder-Bomb  ia,  I  undemtond,  now  at  Qibnltar, 
and  I  will  write  to  Bear-Admiral  Knight  to  keep  her  there 
while  the  pronpcct  of  attack  appear*  near. 

"  I'or  aome  dayH  past  the  fishing'boata  have  not  come  out  of 
Cadiz,  ax  usual ;  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  thought  it 
probable  lliey  might  be  fitting  out  as  gun-boats,  for  which  they 
arc  vt>ry  well  colciUated,  but  from  the  beat  intelligence  I  can 
get,  I  lo.ini  it  ia  the  men  only  that  are  impressed  to  fit  out 
the  ahips  of  war,  to  do  which  an  extraordinary  exertion  is 
iiiiikiiii;,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  join  the  Corthagena  ships 
e\[KXtud  here  the  first  frcah  easterly  wind." — Original  in 
^lilitary  Secretary's  Ofiice,  Gibraltar. 
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fleets  of  35  sail  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Villeneuve, 
had  pnt  into  that  port.  Though  impaired  in  health, 
the  admiral  instantly  volunteered  to  join  CoUing- 
wood's  force,  and  on  the  15th  September  he  set 
sail  on  board  the  Victory,  accompanied  by  the 
Ajax,  Thunderer,  and  Eiuyalus.  In  14  days  he 
reached  the  fleet,  which  was  then  cruising  between 
Cadiz  and  Cape  St  Mary's.  Having  made  every 
disposition  and  arrangement  in  case  of  attack,  he 
anxiously  awaited  the  moment  when  the  combined 
forces  should  come  out  of  port  and  engage.  But 
his  enemy  was  in  no  haste  to  risk  an  action ;  for  three 
weeks  the  ships  remained  at  anchor  in  the  harbour, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Villeneuve  would  not  have  put 
to  sea  when  he  did,  but  for  the  taunts  of  the  Spanish 
Government  and  the  avowed  sarcasm  and  displeasure 
of  Napoleon  at  his  alleged  timidity.  The  Manitewr 
w^as  permitted  to  charge  him  openly  with  incapacity, 
and  his  removal  was  suggested.  "  The  French  navy," 
said  that  paper, ''  only  wants  a  man  of  undaunted 
spirit,  of  a  cool  and  daring  courage  ;  this  man  wiU  be 
found  some  day  or  other,  and  then  people  shall  see 
what  our  seamen  can  do." 

In  the  middle  of  October,  Villeneuve  heard  that 
another  oflicer  was  absolutely  on  his  way  to  supersede 
him.  Thus  situated,  he  resolved  to  venture  to  sea, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  the  Spanish 
admiral,  who  foresaw  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  must  ensue. 
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Since  he  had  been  cruising  off  the  port  of  Cadiz, 
Nelson  had  been  in  constant  commanication  with 
Gibraltar.  It  was  to  that  harbour  that  he  looked  for 
refuge  or  relief  after  .the  approaching  action,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  intended  to  refit  his  shattered  ships. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  four  days  before  his 
death,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  General  Fox, 
who  at  that  time  commanded  in  the  fortress  :^- 


"  Victory. 
October  17th,  1806. 


ti 


"  Mt  dear  General, 

''  Lord  Robert  Fitsgerald  landed 
safely  at  Lagos  on  the  13th  (having  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  paying  a  visit  to  his  brother  ambassador, 
Lord  Elgin)  to  his  very  great  joy ;  but  I  think  from 
Mr  Lloyd,  of  Diligents  reports,  that  Sir  Richard 
Strachan  had  got  sight  of  the  Rochfort  squadron.  I 
wish  he  was  stronger,  but  he  will  certainly  destroy 
their  cruise,  Caesar,  Namur,  Hero,  Courageaux,  Bel- 
lona,  frigate  Indefatigable  ;  French  squadron,  one 
first-rate,  four  or  five  two-decked  ships,  and  three  or 
four  frigates,  but  as  they  have  manned  several  prizes 
I  will  hope  for  the  best  success.  I  am  sure  that  Sir 
Richard  Strachan  will  do  all  that  man  can.* 

•  On  the  2nd  November,  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  while  cruin- 
ini?  off  Ferrol,  fell  in  with  four  French  line^f-battle  8hi|M 
which  hail  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.    After  a  warm 
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"  Our  friends  at  Cadiz,  we  flatter  ourselves,  will  some 
day  or  other  come  forth,  and  I  hope  then  that  the 
fleet  under  my  command  will  fulfil  the  expectations 
of  our  country. 

"  Your  letter  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  others 
you  sent  me  I  forwarded  in  the  Admiralty  packet; 
the  three  regiments  for  your  garrison  may  be  expected 
every  moment,  and  I  shall  thank  you  to  tell  me  how 
long  it  will  be  after  their  arrival  that  the  other  regi- 
ments wiU  be  embarked,  that  I  may  have  a  convoy 
ready  for  them. 

"  I  beg,  my  dear  general,  that  you  will  give  me 
your  commands  upon  all  points,  and  it  will  give  me 
real  pleasure  to  meet  your  wishes.  Being,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  your  most  faithful  and  obedient 
servant, 

"  Nelson  and  Brontb. 

"Honble  Gen.  Fox."* 

On  the  19th  of  October,  the  enemy  sailed  from 
Cadiz  in  the  direction  of  the  Straits,  followed  by 
Nelson. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  two  fleets  came 
in  sight,  and  at  noon  precisely  the  action  commenced. 

action,  in  whicli  the  French  sustained  very  heavy  losfles,  the 
enemy  struck.  Tlie  Admiral  Dumanoir  le  Pelley  was  wounded, 
and  the  captain  of  a  seventy-four  killed. 

*  Original  autograph  in  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Gibral- 
tar. 
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It  is  luiDeceMary  to  repeat  licrc  the  ofUtoUl  tale  of 
this  celebrated  conibftt ;  it  is  sufficient  to  record  that 
the  combiiK-d  navies  of  France  uiid  Spain  went  utterly 
destroyed,  and  that  by  this  brilliant  action,  which  in- 
flicteil  a  permanent  blow  upon  the  overbearing  {KiHcy 
of  Napoleon,  Kngland  was  saved  from  n  threatened 
invasion.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  engagement  the 
shattered  ships  of  the  British  fleet  put  into  Gibraltar 
to  refit. 

On  the  28th  October  tho  Victory,  in  tow  of  the 
Neptune,  entered  the  Bay,  with  the  body  of  Nelson 
on  board.  To  preserve  the  roriise  from  ilccomi>oiiition 
it  had  been  placed  in  a  cask  filled  with  brandy.  Dur- 
ing the  detention  of  the  Vtctoiy  at  Gibraltar  the 
brandy  was  drawn  ofl",  and  the  cask  refilled  with 
spirits  of  wine. 

In  Spain  cleverly  manufactured  reports  were  made 
to  represent  this  battle  as  an  engagement  equally 
disastrous  to  the  English  as  to  the  allies. 

One  number  of  the  Madrid  Gazette  published  an 
official  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  British  fleet 
after  the  action,  according  to  which  only  10  sail  of 
the  line  were  fit  to  put  to  sea,  and  in  this  list  vere 
included  fotu*  vcsseta  unknown  to  the  British  Navy ; 
11  first-rates  were  described  as  sunk  or  bnrat,  which 
at  the  time  the  report  was  written  were  either  ready 
for  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  or  on  their  way  to 
England,  and  several  vessels  were  reported  completely 
crippled,   which    had   not    been  within   a  hundred 
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nji!es  of  the  Vjattle.  Tee  iL:eIli<?eiice  of  this  victcMT 
wa-  received  with  Jov  a:  Gibral:ar.  The  governor 
irj!!tantly  despatched  a  brief  nie^^sa^  of  congntnladon 
to  CoUinffwood.  and  received  the  foDowing  ktter  in 
reply. 

"Queen. 

"  November  1st,  1S05. 
"Sir, 

"  I  have  received  the  honour  of  vour 
letter  to  nic,  and  am  much  obliged  bv  your  (sic)  for 
your  kind  congratulations  on  the  signal  victoiy  ob- 
tained over  the  eneinv's  fleet. 

"  The  severe  gale  of  mnd  which  we  since  expe- 
rienced l)rought  the  ships  both  of  the  enemy  and 
those  of  the  squadron  into  extreme  danger.  The 
hulks  were  driven  in  all  directions  —  three  were 
ffortunatc  enough  for  them)  forced  by  the  storm  into 
the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  they  received 
such  assistance  as  enabled  them  to  get  in.  The  Nep- 
tuno  (one  of  them  is  since  sunk),  the  Saint  Ana.  and 
Algecinis,  still  afloat.  But  in  exchange  for  them  two 
of  the  ships  which  came  out  with  Gravina  the  second 
time  were  dismasted,  the  Ravo  fell  into  our  hands 
and  is  destroyed,  the  Indomptablc  wrecked,  and,  I 
am  told,  all  ])erished.  Under  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances which  the  gale  reduced  us  to,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  order  all  the  captured  ships  to  be  (de- 
stroyed?), except  two  or  three  which  had  suffered 
least.     I  inclose  to  your  Excellency  a  list  of  the  ships 
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which  surrendered  and  how  they  ore  dui|>oecd  of, 
which  I  tliiuk  will  sBlisfy  you  that  the  comldncd  fleet 
as  a  fleet  is  luiiiihiUtcd. 

"  I  roiitiinied  off  Cadiz  some  days,  not  ouly  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  tlic  captures.  i>ut  to  satisfy 
them  that  an  Knglish  fleet  was  not  to  be  driven  from 
their  station  by  their  utmost  ctfortR ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstsne-e  nccnis  to  have  had  an  cflect  of  more  sur- 
prising tbcni  than  even  tlie  battle.  I  dent  a  flag  to  the 
Marquis  Solano  offering  his  wounded  men  to  be  given 
to  their  care,  for  whieh  he  expresses  himself  and  the 
Spanish  nation  truly  grateful,  arid  in  return  oflcrcd 
his  hoepilali)  and  his  honour  for  tlie  care  and  cure  of 
our  seamen  if  I  bad  chosen  to  send  them  to  him !"  • 

In  1S08,  (Jibraltar,  an  a  frei;  port,  derived  great 
benefit  from  tht-  influx  of  weuttb  and  ini^ntlian- 
dise  during  the  revolution  in  Spain ;  landed  property 
increased  immensely  in  value,  and  an  era  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  commenced.  Since  that  time  the  Roek 
has  been  undisturbed  by  the  influences  of  war:  the 
interval  of  peace  has  been  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  place,  the  constitution  of  civil  laws,  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  people  from  military  rule. 

In  1S30,  the  first  charter  of  justice  was  given  to 
the  city,  a  magistracy  was  established,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  civil  liberty  accorded  to  the  inhabitants. 
Nor  have  its  military  interests  been  neglected:    the 

•  Autograph  in  MUiUry  Secretary's  Office,  Oibnltar. 
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fortifications,  always  strong,  have  been  vastly  extended 
and  improved,  the  heaviest  ordnance  has  replaced  the 
lighter  guns  of  former  days,  almost  inexhauatible 
stores  have  been  accumulated,  and  immense  quanti- 
ties of  ammunition  crowd  the  magazines.  The  work 
of  improvement  is  never  still;  every  hoiur  of  the 
day  hundreds  of  artificers  are  employed  upon  the 
defences,  scarping  too  accessible  cUffs,  building  new 
batteries,  re-arming  old  ones,  and  strengthening  weak 
points. 

It  has  been  recently  lu'ged  that  England  is  guilty 
of  a  poUtical  immorality  in  retaining  possession  of 
Gibraltar.  The  views  entertained  by  some  in  &vour 
of  the  emancipation  of  our  colonies  have  led  to  dis- 
cussions on  the  question  of  our  legitimate  right  to 
occupy  certain  dependencies. 

The  particular  phase  of  political  affairs  which  led 
to  and  justified  the  capture  and  temporary  retention 
having  passed  away,  it  is  affirmed  that  England  has 
no  grounds  for  keeping  Gibraltar,  and  that  it  would 
be  only  an  act  of  justice  were  she  to  restore  the  fort- 
ress to  Spain. 

More  tlian  this ;  it  is  suggested  that  the  power  of 
Spain  is  rapidly  reviving,  and  that  ere  long  she  may 
become  sufficiently  vigorous  to  wrest  fjx)m  us  what  we 
now  hold  by  superior  force. 

Are  these  arguments  and  assumptions  correct  ? 

Has  England  not  only  no  just  claim  to  Gibraltar, 
but  has  she  been  guilty  of  a  political  sin  in  keeping 
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possession  of  it  for  a  century  and  a  half?  Does  the 
slow  rcgencracy  of  Spain  justify  the  supposition  that  it 
will  produce  armies  and  navies  [mwerful  enough  to 
wage  war  with  England  and  retake  Gibraltar? 

This  fortnss  firHt  fell  into  our  hands  by  capture. 
True,  it  was  originally  HurrcnHcred  to  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  but  seeing  that 
he  had  no  power  of  himself  to  keep  possession  of  it, 
it  was  suffered  to  lapse  into  the  bauds  of  the  English 
without  opposition. 

It  was  because  the  legality  of  the  title  of  posses- 
sion thus  given  to  England  was  doubtful  that  the 
formal  cession  in  pcri)etiiity  was  inMLsted  upon  at  the 
Conference  of  Utrecht. 

When  the  cession  was  confirmed,  the  Hock  was 
in  the  safe  keeping  of  England;  thi;  lOlh  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  therefore  merely  secured 
the  possession  of  the  fortress  to  Great  Britain  by  an 
incontrovertible  right.  "  The  Catholic  King,"  says 
that  article,  "  as  regards  himself  and  ail  hit  me- 
cessora,  yields  by  this  treaty  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  the  city  and  castle  of  Gibraltar,"  &c.  ftc. 
We  hold  the  place  by  virtue  of  legal  grant,  and  it  is 
no  argument  to  say  that,  because  Spain  surrendered 
it  in  her  weakness,  she  has  a  right  to  claim  it  in  her 
regeneracy. 

Spain  surrendered  Gibraltar  "  absolutefy,  with  aU 
manner  of  right  for  ever  without  any  exemption  or  m- 
pcdiment  whatsoever."    Can  she  now  deny  the  gift, 
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or  is  England  called  upon  to  restore  what  has  been 
solemnly  granted  in  perpetuity  ? 

But  apart  from  the  question  of  legal  retentioni 
there  is  another  consideration.  The  history  of  the 
past  century  and  a  half  shows  us  that  not  only  was 
Spain  at  no  time  strong  enough  to  retake  Gibraltar, 
but  that  she  was  unable  to  hold  it  against  attack. 

Restore  the  fortress  to  her  to-morrow :  how  long 
would  she  retain  it  ? 

Just  so  long  as  France  might  choose  to  leave  her 
in  possession  of  it. 

Were  England  to  give  up  Gibraltar  she  would  be 
committing  a  far  more  serious  political  immorality 
than  she  can  be  guilty  of  by  keeping  it. 

She  would  drop  the  apple  of  discord  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  infallibly  originate  an  era  of 
war. 

Gibraltar  \mdcr  the  English  is  an  impregnable 
position  defying  attack,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be 
assailed.  Gibraltar  under  the  Spaniards  would  be  a 
third-rate  fortress,  the  ambition  of  every  great  mari- 
time power,  and  the  prey  of  the  most  imscrupulous. 

Never  since  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  has  Spain  claim- 
ed (jibraltar  as  a  right ;  eVery  demand  has  been  put 
forward  on  the  footing  of  the  grant  of  an  equivalent. 

It  is  true  that  Pitt  the  elder,  Stanhope,  and 
Townshend,  at  difterent  times  suggested  the  restora- 
tion of  Gibniltar,  but  never  on  the  ground  of  illegal 
lK)ssession. 
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Pitt  offered  it  only  to  gam  what  he  considered 

fur  greater  advantages.  In  later  days  his  opinions 
vastly  changed,  ami,  as  Lord  CImthatii,  he  protested 
A-ehemently  against  the  surrender  of  the  place.  Even 
the  Spanish  historians  do  not  dispute  that  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  England  acquired  on  inconlro- 
vcrtible  right  to  Gibraltar. 

Montero  says,  "This  Treaty*  was  most  burden- 
some for  Spain,  who  lost  almost  all  her  posseasion*  in 
Europe.  By  it  Philip  V.  ceded  to  Great  Untain  on  his 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  bis  successors,  tJte  entire  right 
of  possession  of  Gibraltar, 

"  By  this  means  the  insolent  and  violent  usurpation 
by  Admiral  Rooke  was  rendered  legitimate,  ami  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  could  from  that  moment  eall 
his  own  without  a  blush  that  inagnificLMit  fortress, 
which  had  previously  been  wrested  (arrancada)  from 
the  Spanish  Crown."+ 

To  cede  Gibraltar  would  be  to  renounce  our  free- 
dom of  navigation  in  the  Mediterranean ;  our  com- 
merce in  those  seas  woidd  be  paralysed ;  we  should 
forfeit  the  safety  of  the  overland  route,  depreciate  our 
power  in  the  East,  and  lose  all  influence  in  Morocco. 

Are  we  called  upon  suddenly  to  make  these  sa- 
crifices, which  might  perhaps  adorn  the  inauguration  of 
the  millennium  ? 

As  to  the  second  grotmd  on  which  it  is  ui^d  that 

•  Of  Utrecht. 
t  Montero,  Hist,  de  Gibraltar,  p.  296. 
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England  ought  to  restore  the  fortress,  namely,  because 
regenerated  Spain  will  soon  become  powerful  enough 
to  wrest  it  from  her, — it  is  a  visionary  apprehension. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  next  century  will  see 
Spain  in  a  condition  to  assemble  a  more  powerful 
army,  a  more  formidable  artillery,  a  more  numerous 
navy,  than  she  sent  against  Gibraltar  in  1782? 

Is  it  not  on  record  that  the  siege  of  the  Rock  in 
that  year  was  amongst  the  most  celebrated  under- 
takings in  the  history  of  warfare?  The  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders,  an  immense  body  of  troops,  a  vast 
siege  train,  and  stupendous  batteries  aided  by  a 
considerable  navy,  were  brought  against  the  fortress. 
The  number  of  shot  thrown  into  the  little  city  equal- 
led the  ammunition  expended  by  the  English  at  Se- 
bastopol.  Yet  all  was  vain  against  British  courage 
and  those  stubborn  walls.  On  that  siege  Spain 
lavished  all  her  treasure  and  resources,  but  she  was 
baffled.  Are  we  to  believe  that  she  will  soon  be 
in  a  condition  to  renew  those  mighty  efforts  ? 

The  Gibraltar  of  the  present  day  is  more  invul- 
nerable than  it  has  been  since  its  walls  were  first 
armed.  Almost  impregnable  by  nature,  it  has  been 
rendered  completely  so  by  art. 

When  the  floating  batteries  in  conjunction  with 
the  anuics  of  France  and  Spain  attacked  it  in  1782, 
there  were  but  100  guns  moimtcd  on  the  Rock.  Now 
700  pieces  of  ordnance  arc  in  position. 

Spain  may  indeed  have  turned  the  crisis  of  her 
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degeneracy,  but  what  time  must  ekpae  before  she  cao 
enter  the  list^  with  tbe  mibtaty  and  naval  power  of 


No  fortress  in  tbe  world  is  in  sucb  a  state  of 
defence  as  tbe  Rock  at  the  present  moment ;  and 
notwitbstiiiiding  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned 
scholars,  we  may  rest  assured  that  tbe  day  is  far 
distant  when  rcgcnemted  Spain  shall  dictate  to  Kng* 
land  the  terms  of  its  c-apitubition. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CONCLUDING   DESCRIPTION    OF    GIBRALTAR. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  which  forms  almost  the 
most  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
is  a  bold  headland  promontory  jutting  insularly  into 
the  sea  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  peninsula  is  of  oblong  form,  and  runs  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  north  and  south,  for  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles  and  three-quarters  from  the  main- 
land. Its  greatest  breadth  docs  not  exceed  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  and  its  circumference  is  about  seven 
miles. 

On  the  north  it  is  connected  with  the  main-land 
by  a  low  and  sandy  isthnnis,  which  varies  in  breadth 
from  950  to  1750  vards,  and  is  nowhere  10  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  western  face  of  the 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  is  built,  forms  a 
rapid  and  rocky  slope,  broken  here  and  there  by  an 
abrupt  precipice,  at  whose  base  the  ground  again 
slielves  to  a  level  where  the  lower  part  of  the  city  is 
situated,  and  the  public  walks  laid  out.  The  eastern 
side,  which  faces  the  Mediterranean,  is  an  inaccessible 
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cliff  bare  of  vegetation,  and  fonning  a  aeries  of  ragged 
precipices  broken  only  in  one  spot  by  an  immense 
bank  of  sand  450  feet  in  height,  the  accnmnlatiim  of 
many  ages,  which  lies  heaped  against  the  Rock  under 
the  Signal  Station  Hill. 

The  northern  face  of  the  mountain  rises  abruptly 
from  the  sandy  isthmus,  and  towers  a  perpmdioular 
and  unbroken  diff  to  the  height  of  nearly  1400  feet» 
terminating  inananow  apex  downed  with  a  powerful 
battery.  Viewed  from  the  isthmus  the  Rock  is  at 
this  point  magnificently  grand. 

From  its  crest,  just  visible  to  the  naked  eyOi  peer 
the  muzzles  of  guns,  almost  lost  to  view  in  the  aiij 
distance ;  in  an  irregular  line  across  its  rocky  fiu» 
are  dotted  small  dark  apertures,  which|  though  in  the 
distance  apparently  not  larger  than  pigeons'  nooks, 
are  the  embrasures  of  the  excavated  galleries,  all  armed 
with  powerful  cannon. 

From  north  to  south  along  the  summit  of  the  hill 
runs  a  narrow,  craggy,  and  irregular  ridge,  in  many 
places  only  a  few  feet  in  breadth.  The  highest  point 
of  the  Rock  is  about  1430  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

The  Rock  is  composed  of  compact  limestone  or 
grey  dense  marble,  varied  in  some  places  by  beds  of 
red  sandstone,  and  fissures  of  osseous  breccia.  On 
the  western  face,  about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  is 
n  precipice  which  runs  parallel  to  the  ridge  along  the 
sinnniit,  and  at  the  base  of  this  precipice  hes  a  sloping 
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plain  of  stratified  silicious  sand,  known  always  as  the 
Red  Sands. 

This  plain  extends  from  the  present  Alameda  to 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  promontory,  and 
the  town,  or  rather  the  lower  portion  of  it,  is  built 
upon  this  sand  formation.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
of  geologists  that  Gibraltar  has  undergone  many 
movements  of  upheaval  and  depression,  accompanied 
by  violent  ruptures  of  strata,  landsUps,  and  wasting 
action  of  the  sea  during  the  successive  ages  of  its 
existence ;  and  so  multitudinous  and  destructive  of 
former  changes  have  these  disturbances  been,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
periods  of  their  occurrence. 

Describing  the  original  formation  of  the  moun- 
tain, a  geologist  says :  * 

''  Its  geological  history  is  instructive  as  an  example 
of  the  extraordinary  number  as  well  as  complicated 
nature  of  the  movements  which  have  caused  the 
irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We 
are  apt  to  ascribe  the  presence  of  marine  remains  in 
elevated  situations  to  some  great  convulsion  by  which 
they  have  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea» 
and  to  suppose  that  they  have  remained  subjected  to 
no  changes  but  such  as  are  caused  by  the  diurnal 
action  of  the  elements ;  but  an  examination  of  the 

•  Tlie  Geology  of  Gibraltar,  a  paper  read  before  the  Geo- 
logical Society  by  James  Smith,  Emj.,  F.  G.  S.,  1841. 
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mountaiu  of  Gibraltar  forces  us  to  admit  that  it  must 
have  undergone,  not  one,  but  many  movements  both 
of  elevation  and  depression,  some  of  them  attended 
with  rupture  and  di.slocatinn  of  strata,  others  with 
mere  changes  of  level ;  to  thcBc  must  be  added 
the  effects  of  chemical  agents,  landslips,  blown  sands, 
and  the  wasting  action  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the 
disturbances  must  have  obliterated  every  trace  of 
preceding  ones.  .  .  We  know  from  the  marine  rcmaina 
contained  in  them  that  the  bcdi«  of  hmestonc  must 
have  been  fonned  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  during  the 
secondfiry  period,  in  a  position  nc-jirly  Iiorizontal,  ant^ 
that  they  must  have  been  Ufted  up  to  an  ojiglc  with 
the  horizon  by  some  force  acting  from  below,  doubt- 
less of  an  igneous  nature." 

The  first  i>crind  in  the  liislnr)'  of  the  Rock  is  that 
in  which  its  beds  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
secondary  ocean ;  the  second  ia  that  which  followed 
the  first  upheaval. 

While  in  this  condition  fresh  beds  were  deposited 
round  its  base,  during  a  period  of  long  duration. 
\Vhilst  this  operation  was  going  on  a  second  upheaval 
took  place,  which  tilted  up  the  beds  19  degrees  more 
than  they  were  at  first,  and  as  this  movement  was  only 
partial  and  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Rock  must  have  been  broken  across, 
and  the  line  of  fracture  may  be  seen  well  marked  by 
tlic  gap  and  ravines  which  separate  the  middle  hill 
from  the  Rock  Gun  Height.     In  consequence  of  this 
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movement,  the  limestone  beds  were  placed  at  an  in- 
clination of  38  degrees,  and  the  new  beds  were  subse- 
quently formed  at  an  angle  of  1 9  degrees. 

During  the  long  continuance  of  the  preceding 
epoch  the  wasting  action  of  the  sea  had  scooped  out 
a  cliff  and  terrace ;  upon  this  terrace  horizontal  beds 
of  sand  had  been  deposited,  and  upon  these  again 
newer  beds  were  deposited  sloping  outwards.  FinaUy, 
in  one  of  the  numerous  changes  of  level  to  which  the 
Rock  has  been  subjected,  the  whole  of  these  sands 
were  lifted  up  and  covered  with  the  blown  sands  of 
Catalan  Bay.  These  sands  slope  against  the  fieure  of 
the  easteni  cliff  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees. 

A  third  upheaval  still  further  to  the  southward 
of  Middle  Hill  again  tilted  the  beds  in  that  part  of 
the  Rock  about  19  degrees,  leaving  the  northern  and 
middle  hills  as  they  were  before,  but  inclining  the 
strata  to  the  south  to  57  degrees.  The  line  of  division 
is  marked  by  an  indentation  to  the  south  of  Signal 
Station  Hill. 

In  the  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  or  O'Hara's  Tower  Height, 
the  fourth  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Rock  is  marked. 
Here  the  secondary  limestone,  originally  level,  has  been 
lifted  up  by  repeated  upheavals  to  an  angle  of  57 
degrees ;  the  beds  formed  at  the  base  of  the  Rock  sub- 
secjuently  to  the  first  uplieaval  have  been  lifted  up  by  the 
second  and  third  upheavals  to  an  angle  of  32  degrees. 
Martin's  Cave,  situated  on  the  easteni  face  of  this 
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hill,  is  sea-wom,  and  must  have  been  formed  during 
the  [M^rifxl  iHitwcen  the  bccoihI  and  third  upheavals. 

Still  further  to  the  southward  b  the  extensive  sea- 
wom  [iluteaii  of  Eiimpa  flat!! ;  its  Rurfare  is  almost 
entirely  coiii[K)sed  (jf  bare  water-woni  rotk.  Tliia 
plateau  is  backed  by  a  second  range  of  cllfls,  in  the 
front  of  which,  at  an  elevation  of  170  feet  above  the 
aeSj  llicn;  is  an  ciyster-bed.  From  the  general  appear- 
anct-s  of  the  Itock,  it  is  inferred  that  tlie  wholo 
mountain  up  to  iU  summit,  a  height  of  1430  fuet,  haa 
been  submerged  subsequently  to  the  last  of  the  dis- 
turbances. 

This  theory,  extraoFdinary  as  it  may  appear,  u 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  geologist. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell." 

No  grnrral  change  of  level  hns  taken  ptart?  during 
the  historical  or  probably  the  human  period.  From  the 
appearance  of  a  cluster  of  fossil  mussels,  with  both 
valves  of  the  shells  adhering,  the  animals  must  have 
been  alive  when  the  elevation  took  place.  Mr  Smith 
therefore  infers  that  it  was  instantaneous. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  formations  on  this 
remarkable  peninsula  is  the  oeseous  breccia,  resem- 

*  "  Mr  Smith's  paper  on  the  Bock  of  Gibnltw  is  by  lar 
tlie  best  I  have  aeen. ...  It  is  full  of  matter  well  thought  out, 
and  the  inferences  as  to  rising  and  sinking  rather  startling,  but 
not,  I  fluapcct,  eiagfrented,  from  what  I  know  of  the  borders  of 
the  Mediterranean."— Sir  C.  Ljrell  to  Sir  W.  Codrington,  June 
tilat,  1800. 
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bling  in  character  the  breccia  found  in  the  limestone 
rocks  of  Antibes,  Nice,  Pisa,  and  Dahnatia.* 

These  concretions  are  met  with  in  various  parte  of 
the  Rock,  in  perpendicular  fissures  and  open  caverns. 
They  are  calcareous,  of  a  reddish  brown  ferruginous 
colour,  and  enclose  the  bones  of  various  animals. 
Cuvier,  in  a  list  of  organic  remains  discovered  in  the 
Gibraltar  breccia,  enumerates  the  fossil  elephant, 
cave  bear,  ox,  deer,  antelope,  sheep,  rabbite,  water* 
rats,  mice,  horse,  ass,  snakes,  birds,  and  land  shells. 
Of  these  many  agree  with  existing  species,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  are  also  bones  of  extinct  kinds. 
The  most  celebrated  deposit  of  this  concretion  is  at 
Rosia,  where  masses  of  the  breccia  are  exposed  to 

view.f 

Like  all  compact  limestones  the  Rock  abounds  in 
caves,  fissures,  and  pot-holes.  The  most  celebrated 
caves  are  St  Michael's  and  Martin's;  the  former, 
situated  on  the  western  slope,  1100  feet  above  the 

•  Edinburgh,  Philo.  TranBactions,  1797. 

t  Mr  Smith  mentions  that  the  bones  of  man  have  been 
found  in  these  breccia,  but  Major  Imrie  and  Cuvier  aflbm 
that  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found. 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  tlio  formation  of  every  variety  of  the 
Gibraltar  breccia  is  a  subaerial  process  ;  the  rain-water  perco- 
lating tlirough  the  fissures  which  everywhere  intersect  the  rock 
dissolves  a  certain  quantity,  but  as  the  largest  portion  of  the 
water  is  evaporated  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  it  deposits  the 
calcareous  matter  upon  whatever  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and 
unites  the  whole  into  breccia,  a  process  which  cannot  take 
place  under  water." — Geology  of  Gibraltar,  Smith. 
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sea,  the  latter  on  the  eastem  cliff,  under  O'Hani's 
tower.  Martin's  is  Bca-wom.  The  ext,cnt  of  St 
Michael's  is  still  uiikiiowu.  Many  fxploratioiia  have 
been  made  at  various  times,  and,  as  on  each  occasion 
a  further  point  has  been  reached,  it  ia  impossible  to 
say  where  the  cavern  terminates.  Some  persons  have 
affirmed  that  llic  cast  wind  may  be  distinctly  felt 
blowing  throuf^h  the  aperture  at  the  furthest  known 
point. 

The  Rock  can  be  ascended  on  its  wcMem  side 
from  various  points,  and  by  diflurent  roads,  along 
which  horsos  or  mules  cjin  pass. 

The  mountain  is  divided  by  the  circumstances  of 
its  original  fonnntion  into  vanotts  undnbting  summits, 
each  of  whitli  has  received  a  distinctive  title.  Tliat 
which  forms  the  cstR'nu-  north  is  known  as  the  Ktx-k 
Gun  Height,  the  next  towards  the  south  is  Middle 
Hilt.  The  Signal  Station  gives  a  name  to  the  centre 
elevation,  while  the  sugar-loaf  shafted  eminence  at  the 
extreme  south  of  the  mountain  is  diatingoished  by  the 
old  mined  tower  that  crowns  its  summit,  and  which 
was  built  by  directions  of  General  O'Hara,  who  in 
1795  was  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 

The  Signal  Station,  which,  as  it3  name  implies,  is 
a  look-out  from  whence  the  Straits  are  watched  and 
the  movements  of  the  shipping  reported,  is  situated 
upon  a  ridge  of  the  hill,  at  an  elevation  of  1250  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  building,  which  consista  of  a 
wooden  shed  and  small  stone  tower,  is  occupied  by  a 
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detacliinent  of  artillerymen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a 
constant  eye  upon  the  waters  of  the  Straits  and  Bay, 
and  to  report  by  signal  upon  the  flag-staff,  the  nation 
and  character  of  the  different  vessels  that  steer  for  the 
Bay,  or  pass  along  the  Mediterranean. 

A  battery  of  four  cannon  is  situated  a  few  feet 
below  facing  the  westward,  from  which  the  morning 
and  evening  guns  arc  fired  throughout  the  year,  as  a 
notice  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  fortress 
gates. 

The  view  from  this  Signal  Station  is  extremely 
beautiful  and  extensive.  Tiuning  to  the  east  you 
stand  at  the  brink  of  a  rocky  precipice,  whose  giddy 
height  is  broken  by  a  huge  shelving  mass  of  sparkling 
sand  which,  springing  from  the  shore  below,  rests  in 
an  unbroken  heap  against  the  Rock.  On  the  narrow 
beach,  far  away  down  in  the  stUl  depths  below,  and 
washed  by  the  waves,  whose  rolling  crests  seem  to 
break  almost  at  the  very  doors,  are  the  fishing  huts 
of  Catalan  Bay. 

Beyond  is  the  deep  blue  sea,  whose  azure  brilli- 
ancy pales  the  unclouded  skies  above,  and  reflects  as 
clearly  as  a  mirror  the  outstrctched  shadows  of  the 
dark  mountains  that  range  along  the  Spanish  coast. 
Over  in  Africa,  far  away  in  the  hazy  distance,  and 
buried  in  rolling  fleecy  clouds,  are  the  snow-capped 
ranges  of  the  lofty  Atlas ;  and  nearer  the  foreground 
again,  on  a  prominent  headland,  lies  Ceuta  with  its 
bleached  buildings  glistening  in  the  sunlight   Stretch- 
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ing  to  the  westward,  the  shores  of  Barbaiy  rise 
gradiialiy  in  ragged  cliffs  and  grey  stony  heights  to 
the  hlc-Ak  summit  of  Mons  Ahyla,  and  ilcsccnding 
agai))  with  grassy  undulating  hills,  and  valleys  green 
with  brushwood,  recede  till  they  are  lost  in  the 
western  horizon. 

At  the  foot  of  the  western  slopes  rest  the  unruffled 
waters  of  the  thvp  broad  Bay,  bordered  on  the  op- 
posite coast  by  the  purple  mountains  of  Almoraima. 

Though  (libraltar  has  traditionally  held  the  title 
of  a  liarrm  nn-k,  its  flora  and  vcgetaldo  kingdom 
are  sufficiently  rich  and  varied  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  botanists.*  The  western  slopes  are  covered 
with  patches  of  vegetation,  the  gardens  are  filled  with 
tropical  plants,  and  even  the  nigged  precipices  on  the 
eastcni  clifTs  arc  doited  with  the  fati-slitipcd  pftliu. 
On  the  steep  declivities  and  in  luxuriant  hedge-rows 
the  clematis,  geranium,  aloe,  and  rose,  run  wild ;  the 
mvTtlc,  the  locust-tree,  the  wide-spreading  bella- 
sombra,  a  variety  of  the  cactus  tribe,  the  vine,  the  fig- 
tree,  the  olive,  almond,  orange,  and  lemon,  conceal 
with  their  welcome  leaves  the  barren  stony  boulders. 

There  arc  456  species  of  flowering  plants  and 
ferns  indigenous  to  the  Rock ;  and  44  which  are 
cultivated  or  introduced. 

These  are  classed  as  follows : 
40  species  generally  distributed  throughout  Europe. 

•  Vide  Flon  CalpensiB,  Kelurt,  F.L.S.,  F.O.S.,  1846. 
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58  natives  of  South  Africa. 

63  common  to  Europe  and  Africa. 

174  common  to  South  Europe  and  Africa. 

1 3  confined  to  Spain  and  Barbary . 

96  common  to  Eiirope,  Asia  Minor,  and  North 
Africa. 

12  confined  to  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 
Among  these  are  140  species  common  to  Great 
Britain.  170  species  are  found  to  grow  in  Madeira, 
and  nearly  as  many  in  the  Canary  Islands.  160 
species  in  Sicily,  more  than  two-thirds  in  Malta,  and 
73  species  are  also  indigenous  to  the  Azores.  One 
plant  only  is  peculiar  to  Gibraltar,  viz.  Iberis  Gibralr 
tarica. 

Few  animals  inhabit  the  Rock.  Foxes  and  rabbits 
are  numerous,  and  there  are  a  few  wild  goats.  Eagles 
and  hawks  are  common.  The  monkeys,  a  tribe 
always  associated  with  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  are  now 
virtually  extinct.  Formerly  they  were  seen  in  troops 
gambolling  along  the  precipices,  but  their  numbers 
have  gradually  decreased,  till  but  four  are  believed  to 
remain.  They  are  of  the  Barbary  ape  species,  and  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  discussion  how  they  were  trans- 
])ortcd.  The  simple  solution  of  the  question  seems  to 
be  that  they  were  brought  over  at  different  times  from 
the  opposite  coast,  and  increased  in  numbers.  An 
old  paper  in  the  British  Museum  makes  mention  of  a 
great  quantity  of  these  apes  having  been  sent  into  the 
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1740,  and  refere  to  a  poll-tax  to  which 
they  were  subjected. 

The  town  or  city  consists  of  two  distinct  portions, 
one,  which  is  the  principal  in  importance,  being 
situated  at  the  north -wasteni  basi^  of  the  hill,  and  tho 
other  at  the  south,  on  the  slopt;  under  O'llara'a 
height.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rock,  ensconced  in 
a  sandy  tiook  called  Catalan  Hay,  are  a  few  houses 
occupied  principally  by  (tsheniien  of  Genoese  origin. 

The  princijial  town,  which  is  dignified  by  the  title 
of  a  city,  extends  from  the  Lnnd-port  line  of  fortifica- 
tions on  the  north,  to  Charles  V.'s  wall  on  the  south, 
and  runs  backward  from  the  sea-wall  up  the  steep 
slope  of  fhi*  hill  to  a  considerable  elevation.  It  is 
enclosed  on  cvcrj-  side, — on  the  north  by  the  old 
Moorish  Willi  and  Laud-port  ('urtuin.  nn  tlio  west  by 
the  Line-wall  and  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  the  wall 
which  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
diaries.  The  commercial  portion  of  the  city  com- 
prises two  parallel  and  principal  streets ;  one.  Water- 
port  Street,  which  consists  mainly  of  small  shops  and 
retail  houses ;  the  other,  Irish  Town,  where  are  situated 
the  wholesale  and  merchants*  stores.  Both  thorough- 
fares are  badly  built  and  inconveniently  narrow. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  tolerably  ci^Hunous 
space  called  Commercial  Square,  though  the  omuner- 
cial  transactions  are  confined  principally  to  the  extor- 
tionate transactions  of  the  Jew  pedlars,  who  cover  the 
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pavement  with  their  stalls  of  miscellaneous  articles, 
varying  from  a  bed  to  a  button. 

Gibraltar  possesses  one  of  the  finest  colonial 
libraries  in  the  world.  It  is  the  property  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  was  originated  in  1793  by  Colonel  Drink- 
water.  The  present  building  was  completed  in  1804, 
under  the  auspices  of  King  George  III.  Pitt  took  a 
great  interest  in  it.  It  now  contains  upwards  of 
26,000  volumes. 

The  abnipt  slopes  at  the  back  of  the  town  are 
thickly  covered  with  houses,  built  tier  above  tier  to 
the  height  of  250  feet  above  the  sea.  This  district  is 
termed  the  hill  side.  At  its  northern  extremity  is 
situated  the  Moorish  castle,  with  its  ancient  wall, 
which  has  stood  without  decay  the  assaults  of  time 
and  many  famous  sieges,  though  the  battered  ma- 
sonry testifies  that  the  enemy  did  not  spare  the 
battlements.  The  Torre  del  Homenage,  which  in 
all  Moorish  castles  is  the  most  elevated  tower,  is 
still  in  good  presentation  and  almost  intact.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  this  build- 
ing, but  from  an  inscription  over  one  of  the  gates  it 
appears  to  have  been  finished  between  the  years  a.d. 
725  and  742.  In  Gayangos'  Arabic  translations 
mention  is  made  of  a  fortified  castle  having  been 
built  on  the  Rock  at  a  much  later  period.* 

•  **  In  the  year  IIGO,  the  commander  of  the  faithftil,  Abdd- 
UlVItimen  Ibn>Ali,  after  Hubjecting  the  whole  of  Eastcni  Afiica 
to  his  rule,  marched  to  Ccuta,  where  he  embarked  for  AndaUm. 
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The  South  Town,  which  is  rituated,  as  its  name 
implies,  towards  the  southern  extiemity  of  the  Rock, 
is  formed  by  a  small  and  rambling  collection  rf  houses 
which  stand  on  the  slope  of  the  hiU  below  O'Hara'a 
Tower.  This  suburb,  which  is  disoomiected  from  the 
city  by  the  Alameda  and  public  gardens,  containa 
about  1600  inhabitants. 

.  Above  the  South  Town,  and  looking  towards  the 
African  coast,  is  Windmill  HiU,  a  neaily  oval  jdateau 
surrounded  on  almost  every  point  ai  its  drcumfeienoe 
by  precipitous  heights,  which  sink  abruptly  from  its 
brink  on  to  the  lower  terrace  level  formed  by  Enrq[Mi 
flats.  At  Windmill  Hill  is  a  large  barrack,  casemated 
and  enclosed  within  a  crenellated  wall  which  frees 
the  south. 

Descending  to  the  flats  through  a  staircase  tower, 
commonly  called  Jacob's  Ladder,  you  pass  through  the 
Europa  gate,  and  proceeding  southward,  reach  the  ex- 
ile landed  at  Gebal-T&rik  (Gibraltar),  which  from  that  day 
was  called  Qebalu-1-fatah  (the  mountain  of  the  entrance,  or 
vii*tor7),  and  ordered  that  a  strong  fortress  should  be  erected 
on  the  top  of  it.  He  traced  out  the  building  with  his  own 
hands,  and  when,  after  remaining  for  two  months  there  and 
providing  for  the  government  of  Andalus,  Abdik-tMiimen 
rt'tumed  to  his  African  dominions,  he  appointed  his  son  Abii- 
Said,  then  Governor  of  Granada,  to  superintend  the  buflding, 
and  report  its  progress  to  him.  One  of  the  architects  employed 
was  Huji-Ya*ysh,  the  geometrician.  This  Ya*ysh,  who  was 
an  excellent  engineer,  is  said  to  have  constructed  some  wonder- 
ful machines  during  his  residence  at  Gebal-'T&rik,  and  among 
others  a  largo  wind-mill,  which  sto6d  on  the  veiy  top  of  the 
mountain.** — Gayangos.    Narrative  of  Al-Makkari,  p.  814. 
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treme  southern  point  of  the  Rock,  on  which  is  placed 
the  light-house.  Exactly  opposite  stands  Ceuta,  dis- 
tant about  1 1  miles.  Following  the  road  which  here 
turns  sharply  to  the  north  and  leads  along  the 
eastern  face  of  the  Rock,  a  straggling  and  dilapidated 
building  appears  on  the  left,  overhung  with  steep 
dark  cliffs,  which  shield  this  summer  residence 
of  the  governor  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  mid- 
day sun.  From  hence  the  road  leads  on  to  va- 
rious batteries,  which  to  the  stranger  are  forbidden 
ground,  and  terminates  at  a  spot  called  Europa 
Advance,  near  the  mouth  of  Monkeys*  cave,  where 
some  guns  are  mounted.  Further  than  this  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass.  The  rock  beyond  forms  a  series  of 
projecting  and  tremendous  precipices,  undermined 
with  vast  caverns,  into  which  the  sea  rolls  with  thun- 
dering peals. 

The  population  of  Gibraltar,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  18G0,  was  25,179,  including  militaiy,  con- 
victs, and  aliens.  The  gross  civil  population  was 
17,047,  including  foreigners  visiting  the  garrison  for 
periods  varying  from  three  days  to  one  year.  The 
total  number  of  resident  inhabitants  was  15,467. 
There  were  15,107  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The 
gross  civil  population  was  composed  of  the  following 
races : — 

British  995 

Natives         9802 

Native  Jews  . .         . .         1385 


rOPULATION.  450 

Barbar|r  Jewa         . .  240 

Spaniards 1892 

Genoese        782 

Portuguese 525 

It^iam        00 

French         53 

Germans      . .         . .        . .  27 

Moors           0 

Ollicrnfttions          ..         ..  23* 

For  the  safety  of  the  fortn>s8,  to  obviate  an  in* 
discriminate  influx  of  people,  and  for  the  inainte* 
nance  of  order  in  the  garri5ion,  strict  rcgnbitions 
are  in  force  rcsjit'c^ting  the  adinisiiioii  of  forcigneni 
into  the  city.  Each  entrance  by  which  Btrangen  can 
arrive  is  8uperititetid(!il  by  two  [wjlice  inspectors,  who, 
when  a  foreigner  asks  admission,  enter  bis  name, 
nation,  and  occupation  in  a  book,  and  give  him  a  ticket 
of  entrance  valid  for  one  day  only.  With  this  ticket 
he  may  remain  without  molestation  for  twenty-four 
hours,  but  if  he  intends  to  prolong  his  visit  he  must 
go  to  the  police  office,  where  he  obtains  what  is  termed 
a  bond.  This  bond,  which  answers,  under  a  penalty 
of  £10,  for  his  good  behaviour,  must  be  signed  by 
some  respectable  native  householder,  after  which  it  is 
taken  by  the  applicant  himself  to  the  police  magis- 
trate, Avho  decides  whether  a  permit  of  temporary  resi- 
dence shall  be  granted  or  not    These  permits  seldom 

*  This  return  is  taken  from  the  C«nsiu  of  I8U. 
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exceed  a  period  of  30  days  or  two  months,  but  they 
can  be  renewed  if  necessary.  If  the  applicant  fails  to 
comply  with  the  terms  on  which  the  permit  was 
granted,  he  is  turned  out  of  the  garrison. 

The  average  number  of  strangers  who  enter  the 
garrison  diuing  a  month  on  daily  ticket  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  and  bringing  supplies  is  29,700  ;  the 
majority  of  these  are  Spaniards.  The  fixed  popula- 
tion of  Gibraltar  is  of  such  a  peculiar  character  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  admit  into  this  confined  and 
crowded  town  a  considerable  number  of  foreigners.  The 
natives  are  for  the  most  part  idle,  dissolute,  and  phleg- 
matic ;  there  arc  but  few  skilled  artisans  among  them, 
and  their  demands  for  wages  are  exorbitant.  Domestic 
8er\'ice  is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  foreigners,  the 
natives  being  quite  unfitted  for  such  duties.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  instance  a  single  possession  un- 
der the  British  Crown  where  tlie  material  for  general 
and  domestic  labour  is  worse  than  in  Gibraltar. 

Among  the  foreigners,  the  Portuguese,  the  Genoese, 
and  natives  of  Gallicia,  are  intelligent  and  hardworking 
people,  and  even  the  Andalusian,  when  working  in 
competition  witli  the  "  native,"  is  a  iLseful  individual. 

The  admission  of  foreign  labour  into  the  town  is 
watched  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  inhabitants.  Nor 
is  this  repugnance  to  competition  confined  to  the  lower 
classes ;  an  idea  appears  to  prevail  that  a  native 
birtliright,  however  precarious,  carries  with  it  the  pri- 
vilege of  protection,  and  that  free  trade,  in  any  other 
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seuse  than  that  of  monopolizing  the  market,  is  quite 
iiiadminsible. 

Thu  Ji;w8  form  a  large  ilciii  in  tliu  populiition.  It 
is  on  old  udugc  that  trade  will  always  tlourixh  where 
Israelites  dwell ;  so,  here  they  give  life  to  coniiuerce 
and  carry  on  extensive  transactions  with  foreign  port*. 
Their  industry  and  pertinacity  are  reniarkable,  and 
the  Gibraltar  Jew  is  by  no  means  behind  his  fellows 
in  other  qualities  peculiar  to  his  race. 

The  iMoors,  so  lawless  among  their  native  wilds, 
are  here,  strange  to  say,  the  most  orderly  and  obc-dient 
of  the  whole  [jopulation.  They  invariaidy  confonii  to 
the  laws  and  regulations,  are  always  tlecent  and 
respectful,  and,  in  fact,  set  on  example  to  tht^ir  neigh-  ; 
hours.* 

In  (Jihridtar  every  article  of  consumption  is  exor- 
bitantly dear  and  genendly  of  inferior  quiility.  The 
scale  of  prices  is  nearly  double  that  of  Malta  aod  Corfii, 
house  rent  is  ruinous,  the  rate  of  wages  is  exceasive,  and 
the  character  of  the  servants  lazy  and  independent,  to  a 
degree  that  an  experience  of  them  alone  can  realiie. 

There  are  42  schools  in  Gibraltar,  attended  by 
3015  scholars  ;  five  are  devoted  to  Proteatant  pupils, 
of  whom  there  are  333.  Twenty  are  supported  by 
the  Roman  CathoUc  community,  and  educate  1660 

*  If  thew  few  obeervatiotia  upon  th«  chAncteristics  of  the 
population  appear  meagre  and  superficul,  it  mut  be  remem- 
bered that  obvious  reasons  preTent  the  author  from  eotering 
mure  into  detail. 
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children.  Two,  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans,  are  at- 
tended by  178  scholars,  and  the  Hebrews  have  three 
schools  for  173  children.  Besides  these  there  are  10 
private  schools,  where  no  particular  religious  doctrine 
is  inculcated.  It  is  satisfactoiy  to  remark  that  educa- 
tion is  progressing,  the  total  number  of  scholars  having 
considerably  increased  of  late  years. 

The  peculiar  formation  of  Gibraltar,  its  steep  and 
rocky  slopes,  its  dry  and  unfruitful  soil,  and  the  veiy 
narrow  limits  adapted  to  cultivation,*  preclude  the 
possibility  of  producing  supplies  of  any  kind  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants.  The  popula- 
tion is  therefore  entirely  dependent  upon  imported 
produce,  and  in  consequence  the  price  of  provisions 
varies  very  considerably,  according  to  the  time  of 
year,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  condition  of  the 
country  from  which  the  principal  supplies  are  brought. 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  town  is 
situated  a  commodious  market,  open  to  natives  and 
foreigners  alike,  and  where  every  encouragement  is 
given  to  importers.  Here  may  be  seen  dealers  of  every 
class  and  clime.  The  Spaniard  in  his  quaint  costume, 
the  Moor,  sleepy  and  abstracted,  wrapped  in  his 
burnous,  and  scowling  on  the  infidel,  whose  money  he 
grasps  with  greed.  The  Jew,  from  Barbaiy,  firom 
Algiers,  or  Spain  bargaining  with  frantic  gesticula- 

*  Tlie  total  number  of  acres  applicable  to  cultivation,  and 
now  occu])ied  as  garden  ground,  glacis  bearing  graaSy  public 
walks,  etc.,  is  79. 
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tioiu  for  tho  veliiu  of  a  farthing,  and  the  wily  native, 
who  secretly  ctirscs  the  free  trade  that  robs  him  of 
the  enormous  profits  whi(;h  monopoly  would  enable 
him  to  aci|uire  in  idlcttcss. 

The  supply  of  meat  throughout  the  yrAr  is  gener- 
ally sufficient,  though  in  auiiiuier  it  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Beef  is  brought  from  Andulusin,  G&lticio, 
and  Iliirbury.  Vnmi  southern  Spain  and  Gallicia  the 
bullo<;kH  arc  transported  alive  end  skughtrrcd  as 
required,  but  the  fiscal  kws  of  Morocco  prohibit  tho 
exportation  of  Uve  cattle,*  and  the  meat,  nidt'ly 
cut  into  quartcn  by  Moorish  butchers,  is  conveyed  in 
felucrus  from  Tangier.  In  the  fiummcr  months 
Gibraltar  is  almost  entirely  dependent  u[iou  Barbary 
for  tbe  supplies  of  beef;  and  notwithstanding  the 
disgusting  mode  in  which  the  aniniaU  arc  (ihinghtcrcd, 
and  the  passage  across  the  Straits  in  cloeely-packed 
boats,  the  meat  is  tolerably  good  and  cheap.t 

*  A  special  contract  exieta  with  the  Moorioh  GorenunflDt, 
which  permit!  a  certain  number  of  live  cattle  to  be  exported 
from  Tangier  annually  for  tbe  use  of  the  troopa  at  GKbnhar. 

t  The  following  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  cattle  alangh- 
t«i«d  in  Gibraltar  from  Feb.  let,  1860,  to  January  81st,  1861. 
Bulloi'ke,  1275.     Cows,  253.     Calves,  81.     Sheep,  6741. 
Lambs,  327.    Total  8677. 

Average  priet*. 
Summer.  Wiats. 

d.  i. 

Bocf  4i   per  lb.  7  per  lb. 

Mutton  4  61 
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their  fanner  magnitude  and  importance  may  be  not 
iminteresting.  Formerly  the  fish  abounded  in  the 
neighbouring  waters,  wliich  were  carefully  prcBerved, 
and  rented  at  cnormoua  prices. 

The  right  of  fishing  along  the  coasts  around 
Gibraltar  belonged  exclusively,  in  1558,  when  the 
tunny  \reni  miraculously  numerous,  to  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  whose  descendants  for  many  years 
subsequently  retained  the  privilege.  It  is  rckled 
that  in  the  year  15r)8,  110,152  fish  were  takeu, 
which  yielded  a  revenue  of  80,000  ducats,  and  as  the 
average  take  of  fish  was  over  100,000  annually,  it  is 
easy  to  utidcrataiid  the  value  of  the  property. 

The  tutuiy  eaught  along  these  shores  were  reic* 
farated  in  ancient  times  in  Rome  and  Greece,  and  the 
coins  of  Cadiz  and  Cartein  were  conmionly  stamped 
with  an  image  of  the  fish.  Ayala,  writing  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  centwy,  mentions  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  fisheries,  and  refers  to  Conil,  on  the 
coast  near  Cadiz,  as  the  only  spot  where  in  his  time 
the  occupation  was  extensively  carried  on. 

At  that  port  there  existed  an  establishment 
regularly  provided  with  the  necessaiy  apparatus,  and 
a  captain,  who  with  his  assistants  superintended  the 
department  and  directed  the  operations.  Upon  the 
watch-towers  along  the  coast  experienced  fishermen 
were  stationed  to  observe  the  approach  of  the  shoals, 
and  report  by  signal  the  direction  they  were  taking. 
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The  men  on  shore,  acting  according  to  this  informa- 
tion, launched  their  boats,  laden  with  their  semicircular 
nets,  which,  when  the  moment  was  favourable,  were 
cast  in  rear  of  the  tminy,  and  rapidly  hauled  in  shore, 
while  the  frightened  shoal  was  driven  into  the  meshes 
by  shouts  and  splashes. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  no  free 
market  was  established  in  Gibraltar ;  the  garrison  was 
supplied  exclusively  by  contractors  who  were  under 
the  orders  of  the  governor.  This  system  led  to  gross 
abuses,  an  extensive  method  of  robbery  prevailed,  till 
at  length  the  corruption  had  reached  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  stringent  instructions  were  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  regulation  of  the  markets. 

A  contributor  to  the  GentlemarCs  Moffogine  for 
March,  1757,  acquaints  us  that  when  he  was  at 
Gibraltar, "  the  governor  permitted  but  one  butcher  to 
exercise  his  calling  in  the  garrison,  and  that  in  return 
for  this  monopoly.  His  Excellency's  table  was 
furnished  with  meat  gratis,  while  the  officers  could 
not  obtain  even  a  quarter  of  mutton  without  first 
offering  its  equivalent  to  the  governor.  Nay,"  con- 
tinues tlie  writer,  "  if  by  great  favour  he  had  given 
leave  to  any  officer  of  the  garrison  to  keep  a  cow,  a 
goat,  or  a  sow,  he  would  then  forbid  them  to  kill 
anything  without  first  obtaining  his  permission  for  it^ 
and  threatened  to  break  an  officer  and  chaplain  of  the 
garrison  for  disobedience,  because  each  of  them  had 
killed  a  sucking  pig  without  his  knowledge  or  con- 
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sent,  BO  that,  through  the  avarice  or  neglect  of  tlie 
butcher,  mutton  has  been  bo  scarce  that  what  our 
servants  wdiiIiI  not  eat  in  KnglanJ  cole)  for  a  pistole 
a  quarter,  und  onoc  fur  a  nioidore ;  and  of  this  I  am 
very  certain,  that  before  the  happy  cominciiccment  of 
a  free  marlii;t  all  inferior  officers  sufl'crcd  much  for 
want  of  frt'sh  provisions,  for  I  with  others  have  been 
12  or  14  days  without  tasting  tither  beef,  veul, 
mutton,  or  liitnl),  and  when  it  was  our  fortune  to  have 
aoy  from  tlie  butchery  Ihey  were  refuse  pieces." 

This  state  of  things  caused  !io  much  dissatisfac- 
tion that  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  governor 
protesting  against  it,  but  the  complaint  was  looked 
upon  aa  a  symptom  of  nmtiuy,  and  treated  as  such. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  atl'air  Ijocamc  known  in 
England,  and  new  articles  of  war  were  sent  out,  ami  a 
free  market  established. 

The  second  section  of  article  eleven  provided 
that  "  No  governor  or  officer,  commanding  in  any  of 
our  garrisons,  forts,  or  barracks,  shall  either  them- 
selves exact  exorbitant  prices  for  houses  or  stalls  let 
out  to  suttiers,  or  shaU  connive  at  the  like  exaction  in 
others ;  nor  by  their  own  authority  or  for  any  private 
advantages  shall  they  lay  any  duty  or  imposition 
u[)on,  nor  be  interested  in,  the  sale  of  such  victuals, 
liquors,  or  other  necessaries  of  life  which  are 
brought  into  the  garrison,  on  the  penalty  of  being 
discharged  from  our  service." 

This  peremptory  threat  of  dismissal  appears  to  hare 
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had  very  little  effect  upon  the  actions  of  the  officials, 
for  we  arc  told  that  so  apprehensive  was  the  governor 
of  that  day  lest  arms  and  ammunition  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  garrison  "  in  the  bellies  of  live  cattle  or 
the  crops  of  fowls,  that  he  would  not  allow  either  to 
come  ashore  without  a  permit,  which  was  oftener 
refused  than  granted." 

His  Excellency  appears  to  have  been  especially 
careful  to  secure  the  choicest  fish,  and  w^ith  that  view 
no  person  was  permitted  to  purchase  any  from  the 
importers  or  fishermen  until  it  had  been  first  offered 
to  the  governor.  A  certain  Captain  Preston,  how- 
ever, of  Fowkes's  regiment,  being  one  day  on  the 
Land-port  guard,  and  having  nothing  better  for  his 
dinner  than  pease  pottage,  seeing  a  fisherman  carrying 
a  fine  fat  turbot  into  the  garrison,  was  audacious 
enough  to  insist  upon  purchashig  it,  though  the  man 
protested  that  he  was  bound  first  to  offer  it  to  the 
governor.  No  sooner  did  this  act  of  mutiny  come  to 
His  Excellency's  ears,tlian  Captain  Preston  was  placed 
under  arrest,  and  subsequently  tried  by  a  Court-martial. 
AVhether  he  was  acquitted  or  convicted  we  are  not 
told,  but  his  defence  when  put  upon  his  trial  was  so 
quaint  that  I  have  selected  some  extracts  from  it.* 

"  To  the  Honourable  Court. 
"  Captain  Preston  of  Fowkes's. 

"  (jF.NTLEMKN, 

**  My  defence  is  a  sort  of  reason- 

•  I  iiiid  he  was  coahicred. 
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ing  which  ht^giiis  atiil  ends  with  the  same  sentence, 
viz. — 'Neocssity  has  no  law.* 

"Be  ploased,  gentlemen,  to  give  mc  liberty  to 
make  a  short  imrrative :  I  was  nilrasci!  off  JjBnd-port 
guard,  and  rottfinrd  Tor  prn^mptnrily  dia()t)cying  the 
goveraor'n  ordt-m:  and  hy  the  orders  of  ycsterdiiy 
this  Court-nmrtial  is  up|)(iint«d  to  8it,  and  tr^-  me  for 
forcibly  taking  a  fish  from  a  fisherman  at  Laad-port, 
and  peremptorily  refusing  the  governor's  orders, 
when  delivcTi'd  me  iiy  the  governor's  orderly  sergeanl, 
and  afterwiinis  liy  the  Town  Major,  whu  came  to  me; 
the  first  wiLs  SiTJL'iuit  Barry  of  our  regiment,  who 
came  to  me  with  an  humble  service  to  mc  from  the 
governor,  triling  mc  that  some  of  their  fishermen  had 
made  a  complaint  against  me,  and  that  the  governor 
desired  to  kuDW  \*Iiiit  it  \v!ls.  I  rflurncd  tin.'  roui- 
phment,  and  told  the  sergeant  I  had  taken  a  turbot 
for  my  dinner,  having  nothing  else  but  pease  pottage. 
In  a  short  time  after,  came  Sei^eant  Jones  of  the 
governor's  regiment,  with  the  like  ceremonious  eran- 
pliment,  and  told  me  the  governor  desired  me  to  send 
lip  the  tm-bot,  but  not  ordered  me,  as  he  says  in  his 
deposition.  I  returned  the  compliment,  and  told  the 
sergeant,  as  I  had  done  the  former,  that  I  would  keep 
the  turbot  for  my  dinner,  having  nothing  else  but 
pease  pottage.  Not  long  after  came  the  Town  Major, 
who  told  mc  he  was  sent  by  the  governor  to  ask  me 
if  I  refused  to  obey  his  orders,  and  whether  I  thought 
any  private  captain  had  a  right  to  be  served  before  the 
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p»\i'niorr  to  wliirh  I  iiiiuli*  no  othtT  n*|ilv  than  thai 
i  had  iiitthin^  hut  |N*a<ir  |>ottACi*  frir  my  ciinnrr.  and 
wuiiM  k«*«-p  thr  fi*ih. 

"  Now,  p-iith'iiit-ii,  I  ho|H-  I  rimy  havr  Ira^r  to 
aiiHWrr  thr  two  ({urm*^,  that  thr  povrnior  ina\  ki 
my  o|iiiiiiiii  :  thi*  tir^t  is,  whi-thrr  I  n-fu.M-il  to 
thi*  p»\fnior'^  onhrH  r  I  pnitiM  I  nrvrr  dul  rrfu^e  to 
itlN'v  any  lawful  onli'ix  In*  htis  pivm.  nor  r\rr  will , 
hut  all  hU  onh-pi  nl.ilin^  to  ti^h  at  IjiniI-|wirC.  a*  vrfl 
an  to  tin*  othrr  pM\i^ioiiH  hnni^ht  to  the*  town,  thai 
I  ha\«*  MTii.  an*  r\a^i\r  ami  fallariou^  :  tin-v  mav  vcvtt 
|ilanHih|('  at  \\r*\  ^\\z^i\,  i\s  if  thf*y  wrrt*  clt-«i}nw«l  far 
tilt*  ^mnI  of  till-  |iuhli('.  hut  Ufithintr  h'*^  than  thai  , 
an  liny  an*  punii  ciit-ulatrti  for  iN'in;;  a  nanciina  far 
f'arr\m^  liir  \u-^\  nf  lii«-  ti^h  and  othrr  pni%i«if4ia  to 
till'  (fin\(*nt.*  from  tin  iirr  to  Im-  di<«|KiM*«l  cif  aa  tW 
pi\rnitir  tiimk«»  til.  and  an*  ni>t  Mild  in  thr  pnklv 
markrt  a<«  thry  ou^rlit  to  Im*.  arotnling  to  ku 
«iriirp*.  ulnili.  hi*  huHM  If  ha\in^  hnikrn  tkmagk. 
\oid  tif  riiun*>* 

'Tiifotlirr  !*».  uhrthiT  I  think  any  pn\alr 
ii:i«  a  n;:itf  Tn  In-  M-nid  iM-fnn*  tht*  |ro%rnMirr  I  im 
ii'if  k.i\  III-  ii.t«.  hut  atlinu  III-  liaj^  an  t*«pial  ri|ttit  to  ha 
*«rM«l  ;it  tIh"  -aim-  tnnr  i»ilh  thf  pn% 
pMMi<'  iiiarkt  f  ariil  tin*  kinc  nur  m.\«lrr't 
j'l  !•!  iiiirktt  .I'^uill  :i«  till'  iiilihliT*.  and  I  ilaffTMt.tf 
:iii\  !•!  !!i«  III  -I.  <iil.i  |iri'^uiii«  1*»  t.ikr  thr  nirat  ooft  ti 
ill*  niiHifli.  Ill-  u.iiiM  n<»t  put  up  with  it  williaal 

•    llu    rv»..lriior  i«f  Ok*  c^*%\ 
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plaining  of  injustice.     Miue  is  a  parallel  case ;  1  liocl 
the  turbot  fnr  my  dinner,  the  governor  wanted  it,  I 
refused  to  give  it  to  him,  and  am  in  confinement  for 
it.       •*•••••       • 

"  I  have  answered  these  two  ciucrics.  and  if  you 
please  to  observe,  I  make  necessity  my  ])Iea ;  it  there- 
fore behovts  me,  in  my  own  jnstificBtion.  to  prove 
there  is  a  necessity,  and  show  from  whence  that  neces- 
sity proceeds.  Tlie  first  is  well  known  to  you  all, 
gentlemen,  by  the  present  scarcity  and  want  of  almost 
eveiythingi  and  the  other.  I  say.  iii  from  the  govern- 
or's severity ;  for  have  not  all  his  orders  a  selfish 
view,  and  tendency  to  distress?  Has  he  not  forbid 
bringing  inU>  town  any  provisions,  but  in  sttch  as  he 
is  interested,  as  we  plainly  see?  }las  he  not  ordered 
all  bimdles  and  baskets  to  be  searched  at  the  gates 
for  beef  and  mutton  ?  Is  it  not  with  the  greatest 
reluctancy  he  suffers  any  cattle  to  be  landed  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  sick  seamen  in  the  hospital  P  Has  he 
not  in  a  most  shameful  manner  bereaved  the  whde 
garrison  of  the  swine  they  bred  and  fed,  which  have 
always  been  our  main  supply  in  winter,  forcibly  taking 
them  away  by  his  myrmidons  of  the  foca  (i.  e. 
butchery)  for  little  more  than  half  their  value  ?  Has 
he  not  inhumanly  whipped  a  soldier  of  the  raiment 
I  belong  to,  for  killing  a  sheep  of  his  own,  by  sen- 
tence of  an  illegal  court  created  by  himself,  called  a 
garrisor.  Court-martial,  which  deprives  every  cran- 
mandhig  oflicer  of  the  power  of  apptunting  regimental 
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Courts-martial  invested  in  him  by  the  17th  article  of 
war?  Would  he  suffer  so  much  as  a  sheep  to  be 
brought  ashore  for  any  private  family  ?  and  did  he 
not  turn  away  a  Portuguese  boat  with  some  sheep  a 
few  days  ago,  because  he  would  not  sell  them  to  the 
butchery  at  their  own  price,  when  he  had  little  or  no 
provisions  in  the  garrison  P  Does  he  suffer  any  crea- 
ture, even  so  much  as  a  goose,  to  graze  on  the  hiU, 
which  from  the  veiy  beginning  has  been  in  common, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  garrison,  in  order  to  distress  us, 
and  force  us  to  buy  meat  at  the  zoca,  or  starve  ?  Has 
he  not  lately  refused  an  offer  made  to  him  of  con- 
stantly supplying  the  garrison  with  cattle  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  he  has  for  some  time  past  ?     *     ♦     *     » 

"  I  am  well  aware,  gentlemen,  from  what  has 
been  said,  it  may  be  intimated  on  this  occasion,  as 
has  been  done  on  another,  that  I  am  troubled  with  a 
spirit  of  mutiny ;  but  such  a  thought  I  utterly  detest. 
Yet  I  am  too  strongly  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  liber- 
ty to  bear  any  brunt  of  oppression,  and  tamely  suffer 
myself  to  be  enslaved  and  trampled  on  by  a  fellow- 
subject  :  we  may  be  saddled  (as  the  term  is)  and  hard 
ridden  too,  but  is  that  any  reason  we  should  be  ridden 
to  death  and  devoured  as  the  Tartars  do  their  horses  ? 

**  But  now,  gentlemen,  it  is  time  to  conclude.  It 
is  true  I  took  a  turbot  at  Land-port,  not  in  contempt 
of  or  contrary  to  any  lawful  order,  but  in  case  of 
necessity,  when  I  had  nothing  for  my  dinner  but 
pease  iK)ttage :  and  I  solcnmly  declare  I  will  do  the 
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same  again,  as  often  as  I  shall  be  in  the  same  un- 
happy circumHtances,  when  '  necessity  has  no  law.' 

"  Gentlemen,  what  I  have  said  in  my  defence  I  am 
fully  perstiadcd  will  be  didy  considered,  and  of  rourse 
have  its  due  weight  with  you !    so  I  humbly 
myself  to  your  impartial  detcnnination." 


course       ^1 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


The  climate  of  the  Rock  is  popularly  considered 
to  be  pleasant  and  salubrious,  but  the  high  rate  of 
mortality  among  the  population  suggests  either  local 
causes  of  disease  or  unhealthy  atmospheric  influences, 
the  situation  of  the  town  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  sanitary  precautions  undoubtedly  tend  to  raise  the 
death  rate.* 

The  city  is  composed  of  small  and  crowded 
dwellings,  ill  ventilated,  badly  drained,  and  crammed 
with  human  beings.  Upwards  of  15,000  persons  are 
confined  within  a  space  covering  a  square  mile. 

Although  great  facilities  exist  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  complete  system  of  drainage,  no  comprehen- 
sive plan  has  yet  been  adopted.  Main  sewers  have 
been  established,  which  empty  themselves  by  means 

*  Tlie  Public  Health  Act  docs  not  apply  to  the  Colonies. 
Here  tlie  only  method  of  effecting  the  removal  of 
by  the  tedious  mode  of  indictment  at  the  sessions. 
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of  iron  pipes  at  some  distance  into  the  Bea  in  various 
places  along  the  line-wall,  but  the  want  of  water  ren* 
dere  them  comparatively  useless  durinj?  the  summer 
months.  In  many  hnuseR  cesspools  or  accimiulations 
of  night  soil  exist,  which,  through  the  apathy  of 
the  inhabitaijl-s  and  the  disregard  for  stench  and 
filth,  remain  untouched  for  years,  slow,  smoiildering 
hot-beds  of  disease.  Wlicn  they  arc  emptied,  a 
course  usually  nisorted  to  in  siuiimer,  when  the  fetid 
effluvium  overcomes  the  callous  tenant,  their  content* 
are  carried  in  (>|K-n  barrels  tUotig  the  Htrccts,  spreading 
their  deadly  exhalations  through  the  crowded  dwell- 
ings. Another  local  cause  of  sickness  is  the  want  of 
water,  a  want  which,  considering  the  position  of  the 
town,  might  long  ago  have  been  supplied. 

From  the  pcruliar  natim;  of  the  Rock  there 
are  no  springs  of  pure  fresh  water.*  To  many 
houses  tanks  are  attached,  in  which  during  the  rainy 
season  the  water  is  collected,  but  rarely  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  last  during  the  summer  drought;   in 

*  The  following  return  recently  conapiled  bj  Uie  police 
department  ithowB  the  state  of  the  water  supply. 
Ts'umber  of  iabsbitiuita,  eicluaire  of  aliens  on  short  permits, 

16,308. 

Number  of  bouses  969 

Number  of  cisterns  682 

Number  of  bounes  without  water         . .         ■ .         .  >         218 
Number  of  |)eraoDB  having  neither  well  nor  cistern         8124 
Number  of  jwrsone  having  to  buy  fresh  water        . .      6799 
All  the  writs  give  brackish  water. 
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inriny  «lwi'llin}j»»,  i-s|N'c'ially  ninon<^  tin*  |>iB»nr  r|.v**  •. 
Jill  ^\i*\\  rniiiciut'iiiH*  r\i«it<.  ainl  x\u  \ttmtr  rn'atiin-« 
an*  (lf|N-iiili*iit  for  tin*  wati-r  thry  n-ipiin-  ii|»>ii  iKf* 
li:iwki-r»  who  (ii*«triliiitr  it  tlir(iu:;li  ih**  iitv  iii  •ri«tll 
li.irn-I^  rarrii'il  mi  iii»tik«'\*<  or  iimiI«**  |)unn;»  w»fnr 
>«:iMiii<,  •iiicli.  fur    r\aiii|ili\    it*    \)\v    **illiirii<T  nf  I***'***. 

tin*  Mirtrriiiir**  of  tin-  |Hiiir  an-  \rrk*  jrnat  f'»r  want  of 
ihiH  nrri'H^iirv  of  \\(r  Diiriiiz  that  summer,  whrn 
Mii:ill-|Hi\.  till'  rMiiip.inmil  nf  iinrlraiili!i«'«4.  wa.^  lUn* 
prrtiii«*ly  |»ri-ial('iit.  anii  rholi-ni  wa^  ^trikiri*;  di'wn  lU 
lii'ljili'^H  \i4*ti!ii<*.  uatrr  hi-raiiK*  mi  M'an'i*.  aiul  Pim*  mi 
r>in<*i(Ii  niKli  ni  prirc.  tli.it  tin-  iHmnr  <  la«*M-^  vitrr  in 
1     niiiiirriMi**   iit<*f.iiiri-*>    riiliiri-ii   for  ila\«   to  a   oujmtitT 

la 

lian  ly  ^iitlirimt  tu  i|iirii<  Ii  their  thirst,  iiuirh  l<-^  to 
ua^h  a\\ii\  llii-ir  iiiHlfaiiMr^^.  Fn»iii  a  ralculAtM^ 
j.itrlx  ni:ii|i-.  It  •'•I  Ml-*  that  iicarU  i:(oiMi  |4  annujdir 
i'\|M  Mth  li  li\  flu-  |iiilili(  nt'  liiliraltar  on  ua?iT  alor. 
whili-  t'tir  half  that  «>iiiii  an  rtl'n  n  ii(  (-«»!alili«hnM^I 
inlu'hf  Im-  iiiaiiiTaMii  «I,  whiih  Uwultl  «il|»|iK  iIm-  rr<- 
iii  >'•  «t  iji^rrii  to  (if  till  n'-.  '|'Im«i  Hii|i|ii\  wi*ul«l  lir  afw 
|i!iim1iIi-  t.i  i|i.:jii  *?ii-  \\.iii!n  i«!j!\.  till-  p-^Miiirt^-*  nf  frr^h 
\\.i*i-r  Im  in^'  i!i  it'i  \\A\  '«<i?lii  11  rit  t*i  |m  nnil  of  it«  lirinj; 
!.-•  il  .i«  .i!i   iji  ii*  !>r  !lii«iiiii^  th(   ilr.iiii^  ami  «r«rf% 

l<  r  ti.io  |r'i:| \\r  h.r.i-  \.i*t  inr.iii*  at  hantl.  and 

p  .iil;l\  :r. .i:!iM«  :i«  <«.il;  w.iNr.  uliith  at  a  «iiiall  rt- 
|><  !.o*  I  ■-•!•{  Im-  i>!i'.<\..|  ^iIm.m*  :hi-  tiiwii,  i«  a«  «rfl 
.ni  :*'■  *i  I  r  !li.i*  .  iiji.?  .1^  iVr^h      *Mm-  |iri'uliAr  f^iru- 

;:t"    :i    «■!    'ill     -i!ii!"«r    «|ai  !!.!!/'•    i-    alii»lhrr  rlirnil    to 

■ 

li<  t/ii  .     fiii*ii     lf-4«i^    iiiii*f«t    i*f   M|iiafr  uf  oklucu^ 
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buildings,  enclosing  a  confined  and  Hi-ventilated  court- 
yard or  patio,  into  wliich  the  windows  open.  Each 
floor  is  cumbered  with  a  balcony,  and  is  often  occu- 
pied by  many  families.  In  these  yards  clothes  are 
constantly  hung  out  to  dry,  thus  further  impeding 
ventilation.  All  kinds  of  filth  accumulate,  while  the 
drmn,  if  such  a  luxury  e.\ist,  is  rarely  trapped  or 
kept  in  order. 

House  rent  is    excessively   high,  and  the  poorer 
labouring  classes  are  compelled  to  occupy  dwellings 
which  are  more  fitted  for  animals  than  human  be- 4 
ings.« 

Most  of  the  patios  are  crowded  with  lumber, 
w*ater-butts,  casks,  and  even  animals ;  whole  kennels 
of  dogs  and  even  mules  and  asses  are  sometimes  kept 
in  these  yards.  Such  are  some  of  the  local  causes  of 
sickness,  and  it  remains  a  question  for  inquiiy,  how 
far  those  causes  may  be  considered  to  account  for  a 
high  and  increasing  rate  of  mortality,  apart  from  any 
atmospheric  influences  P 

•  An  observant  medical  man  (Dr  Henneo,  P.  E.  S.  B.) 
-writing  on  Gibraltar  in  1826,  eayt : — 

"  The  ground  for  building  ia  veiy  dear  and  house  i«nt 

excessive So  long  as  gronnd  rent  is  high,  landlords 

will  make  the  most  of  the  space  they  possess,  and  when  ava- 
rice is  in  tiill  operation  upon  poverty,  the  wretched  tenants 
will  crowd  together  into  small,  dark,  and  ill-ventilated  cellars, 
and  corners  of  a  similar  character,  which,  so  &r  &om  giving 
them  accommodation,  scarcely  afford  space  for  them  to  lie 

down The  open  street  is  much  more  desirable  than 

many  of  the  lodgings  of  the  lower  orders  of  Gibraltar." 
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The  climate  of  Gibraltar  may  be  termed  tern* 
perate  throughout  the  year.  From  a  corrected  aver- 
age it  appears  that  the  mean  temperature  is  64*  5^ 
the  maximum  generally  occurring  in  July,  the  mini- 
mum in  February.  The  average  fall  of  rain,  from 
calculations  extending  over  22  years,  is  34*53  inches  ; 
the  smallest  amount  collected  being  15*91  in  1841-42 ; 
the  largest,  8070  inches,  in  1855-6.  Neither  of 
these  years  was  marked  by  any  peculiar  variation  in 
the  annual  mortality. 

In  11  years  the  first  rains  fell  in  October;  in 
five  years  in  September;  in  five  years  in  Novem- 
ber, and  in  one  year  (1841-2)  as  late  as  the  20th 
December. 

Quoting  the  meteorological  observations  for  1859, 
1860  (an  average  year),  it  appears  that  the  mean 
temperature  whb  64  9°,  the  mean  daily  range  13*3®. 
The  maximum  was  92*20^  on  the  17th  July,  and  the 
minimum  32*6^  on  the  15th  Februaiy.  The  maxi- 
mum of  humidity  was  '979^  on  the  30th  September, 
the  minimum  '446^  on  the  31st  August,  giving  an 
extreme  range  of  553^  Rain  fell  on  92  days,  total 
quantity  34*874  inches.  During  six  months  only  1*237 
inches  of  rain  were  collected.  During  this  year 
cholera  and  sniall-pox  were  prevalent. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  west  and  east  ;  or 
variations  of  those  quarters.  The  wind  seldom  blows 
due  north  or  south.  From  obsen^ations  extending 
over  ten  years  it  seems  that  the  wind  is  easterly,  or 
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varUtioiu  of  east,  on  177  days,  aud  westerly,  or 
variations  of  west,  188  days  in  the  year.  The  easterly 
winds  are  most  prevalent  in  the  summer  moaths. 
The  westerly  in  the  winter. 

The  inttuuncc  of  the  wind  upon  tho  health  of  the 
people  ifi  a  uiuch-vexed  [|uestiun  not  easily  delerniini'd. 
SoniL'  iiieiiical  men  affirm  that  a  prevalence  of  easterly 
breezes  is  an  antidote  to  sickness,  while  others  declare 
that  a  Levanter  causes  a  most  imwholcsome  atmosphere. 
This  wind  which  generally  blows  during  the  summer 
months,  when  Uiorough  vcntikti(m  and  frcMh  air  arc 
most  required,  is  usually  accoui|iauied  by  a  dense, 
lowering  mass  of  eloud,  which  liaugs  over  the  Rock 
and  precipitates  a  clammy  and  miplcasatit  moisture. 

To  uiidewtand  the  effects  of  this  wind  upon  the 
constitution,  it  is  necessary  to  experience  tiie  distress- 
ing and  insufferable  feeling  it  creates.  Its  pre- 
sence is  quickly  recognized.  Dull,  aching  pains 
creep  through  the  bones,  the  tongue  is  parched  and 
diy,  while  the  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  a  sticky 
dampness ;  appetite  vanishes,  enei^  leaves  you,  and 
an  oppressive  languor  paralyzes  both  mind  and  body. 
And  it  is  not  man  alone  who  suffers ;  ■nim«l»  move 
about  uneasily,  beasts  of  burden  weaiy  under  their 
loads,  dogs  hide  themselves,  birds  cease  their  song, 
even  the  plants  and  flowers  wither  under  the  influence 
of  the  distressing  Levanter. 

While  the  wind  is  from  this  quarter  meat  will  not 
keep  a  day,  persons  suffering  btaa  sickness  relapse. 
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and  wounds  or  sores  refuse  to  heal.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  if  these  symptoms  are  evidence  of  a 
healthy  atmosphere. 

During  the  yellow  fever  years,  1813,  1814,  the 
east  wind  prevailed  for  seven  months  out  of  twelve.* 

The  westerly  breezes  blow  pure  and  fresh  from 
the  Atlantic,  the  air  is  cool  and  exhilarating,  and  both 
body  and  mind  are  invigorated.  When,  after  a  de- 
pressing Levanter,  the  wind  suddenly  changes,  the 
sensation  is  one  of  inexpressible  relief  and  pleasure. 

The  general  character  of  the  climate  is  agreeable 
during  seven  months  of  the  year,  viz.  from  November 
until  May;  the  remaining  five  months  are  oppress- 
ively hot,  the  air  is  insufferably  sultry,  and  the  east 
wind  prevails.! 

*  ''Eight  months  in  the  year  are  disfigured  with  the 
Levanters  that  blow  in  whirlwinds  round  the  hill,  obscure  the 
sky  with  mists  and  clouds,  and  render  the  atmosphere  heavj 
and  unsupportable ;  they  cause  such  a  dampness  that  all  the 
furniture  mildews  and  rots,  steel  and  iron  utensils  mst,  be 
they  covered  ever  so  close,  and  no  provisions  will  keep  a  day." 
— Carter's  Journey  from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga,  1777. 

Ayala,  History  of  Gibraltar  (1780),  says  that  the  east  wind 
is  the  tyrant  of  the  Straits,  the  west  wind  their  liberator. 

Dr  Quarrier  mentions  that  afler  the  battle  of  Algiers  in 
1816,  the  wounded  who  were  brought  to  Gibraltar  did  wdl, 
until  an  east  yrind  set  in,  when  the  symptoms  became  so  bad 
that  the  men  had  to  be  hastily  removed.  Dr  Hennen,  too^ 
remarks  that,  "When  the  easterly  wind  blows,  the  aewen 
throughout  the  town  emit  the  most  offensive  odours." 

t  Speaking  of  the  climate  of  Gibraltar,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician says : — 

"  From  the  middle  of  November  to  March,  the  climate 
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The  Qativcfl,  or,  &s  they  are  usnaUy  termed,  the 

"  Scorpions,"  seem  to  undergo  very  little  inconveni- 
ence from  the  baking  heat  of  the  dog-days,  but  to 
those  who  labour  under  tlie  misfortune  of  having  been 
bom  elsewhere,  a  residence  during  the  smuiner  months 
constitutes  a  resemblance  to  purgatory,  far  too  sug- 
gestive to  be  pleasant. 

On  seviTiil  (iccusjons  Gibraltar  has  been  visited  by 
very  fatal  cpidciiiics  of  the  fever  tyiw.  The  historian 
Ayahi  refers  to  n  vindent  disease  that  broke  out  in 
the  garriaoii  in  1049,  and  carried  off  great  numbera 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  1727,  it  is  recorded  that  500 
men  of  the  troops  died  of  a  fever,  but  the  chanwter 
of  the  disease  is  not  mentioned.  Again,  in  179S,  a 
great  mortality  occuntHl  in  the  4sth  regiment,  from  a 
disorder  whidi  tlu-  mediral  mm  declared  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  yellow  fever. 

In  1800,  the  deaths  ^m  fever  in  the  garrison 
^vere  257,  the  average  annual  mortaUty  among  the 
military  being  only  38.  These  unhealthy  symptoms 
were  followed  in  1804  by  the  outbreak  of  a  terrible 

differs  in  nothiDg  esBential  from  that  of  EngUad.  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  are  cotutantly  hot,  the  two  last  nd- 
try  ;  and  in  these  montha  the  ganiaon  and  inhabitanta  are 
subject  to  bilious  and  putrid  disordera,  but  new  comen  nldom 
escape,  and  have  them  in  a  violent  degree.  Id  October  and 
Korcmber  are  the  autumnal  rains,  and  fluxea  and  inflammatory 
complaints  then  take  place.  December  and  January  are  com- 
monly dry.  February  and  March  continue  cold.  April  and 
May  are  temperate  and  pleasant." 
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pestilence,  which  in  a  few  weeks  swept  off  5733  per- 
sons out  of  a  population  of  only  15,000.  SuflScient  is 
known  of  the  symptoms  and  character  of  this  disease 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  the  yellow  fever 
of  the  West  Indies. 

In  1810,  23  distinct  sporadic  cases  occurred,  and 
three  years  later  899  persons  died  of  the  same 
disease. 

In  August,  1814,  it  again  broke  out  and  carried 
off  246  individuals,  and  again  in  August,  1828,  it 
re-appeared  and  caused  1677  deaths.  The  fiiequent 
and  fatal  recurrence  of  this  fever  in  a  climate  not 
remarkably  unhealthy,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
authorities,  and  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  estab- 
lished to  determine  whether  the  disease  was  imported, 
or  had  its  origin  in  local  causes.  An  immense  mass 
of  evidence  was  laid  before  this  board,  but  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  disagreed,  and  no  conclusion  was 
arrived  at.  There  is  no  doubt  however  that  the  fever 
originated  in  Gibraltar.  Previous  to  1804  there  had 
been  symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  yellow  fever  on  the 
Rock  during  the  summer  months,  and  one  distin- 
guished medical  man  who,  in  1798,  had  examined 
several  cases,  imequivocally  pronounced  the  disease  to 
be  the  fever  of  the  West  Indies.  Again,  the  recur- 
rence of  sporadic  cases  is  an  argument  against  import- 
ation; and,  indeed,  Gibraltar  nmst  be  accounted 
most  singularly  unfortunate,  if  this  pestilence  was 
accidentally  imported  on  six  different  occasions  dur- 
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ing  30  yean.  The  (act  is,  Uiat  tbcre  exiittod  exciting 
causes  within  the  city,  numerous  enougl],  and  of  a 
character  to  originate  malignant  fevers,  and  even  in 
the  preseut  day  many  of  these  causes  have  not  been 
removed. 

The  ventilation  of  the  town  was  essentially  bad, 
the  draitiR  were  ill  constructed,  and  in  no  instance 
trapped,  and  alnioet  every  house  had  a  gaping  cess- 
pool beneath  it.  During  the  summer,  innss4»  of 
accumulutcd  tilth  were  pent  tip  in  the  sonxni,  and 
horribly  offetiKive  odours  nmc  from  the  o)>t;ii  gratings. 
Added  to  this,  there  was  never  any  regular  and  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water.  Investigations  which  were 
made  into  the  course  of  the  disease  in  1 828,  proved 
that  the  fever  first  broke  out  in  a  dUtrict  notoriously 
iilthy.  In  further  proof  of  the  pestilential  state  of 
the  atmosphere  during  these  epidemics,  it  is  menticHied 
by  an  eminent  physician  that  a  great  mortaUty  pre- 
vailed at  the  same  time  among  animals. 

During  the  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  this  visitation  of  yellow  fever,  the  civil  anthuitieB 
made  every  effort  to  prove  that  the  disease  was  im- 
ported and  not  endemic.  It  was  felt  that  the  proa- 
perity  of  the  community  would  be  injured  if  it  sboold 
be  proved  that  the  fever  originated  in  the  city.  A 
predetermination  existed  that  no  such  fatal  theory 
could  be  admitted. 

The  mihtaiy  medical  men,  many  of  whom  bad 
considerable  experience  of  the  disease,  were  exempt 
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from  this  prejudiced  feeling,  and  submitted  it  as  their 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  fever  originated  from 
local  causes.  Dr  (Sir  William)  Burnett,  who  proved 
himself  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  infectious 
fevers,  completely  disposed  of  the  importation  theory, 
and  effectually  disproved  the  allegations  of  Sir  W. 
Pym,  the  president  of  the  board  of  inquiiy.  He 
showed  very  clearly  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  out- 
break in  1810,  there  was  not  one  tittle  of  evidence 
even  to  suggest  the  idea  of  importation,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  garrison  was 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  malignant 
fevers. 

The  drains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  had  but 
little  declivity,  and  became  choked  with  the  soil  and 
filth  from  the  upper  part.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
drains  was  covered  with  night  soil,  which  the  small 
supply  of  water  could  not  cany  off,  and  the  offensive 
effluvia  were  disseminated  through  the  whole  town. 

It  was  incontestable  that  the  drains  emitted  the 
most  foul  exhalations,  and  a  board  of  medical  (mili- 
tary) officers,  presided  over  by  the  Commanding  Royal 
Engineer,  reported  that  these  exhalations  were  such  as 
not  only  to  pervade  most  houses,  but  universally  to 
corrupt  the  atmosphere.  With  such  prevailing  local 
causes  of  sickness  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  seek 
for  the  origin  of  this  fever  through  far-fetched 
theories.* 

*  '*  In  ever}'  clime/*  says  Humboldt,  *'  men  fimcy  to  derive 
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Meteorological  variations  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised no  inSueace  over  the  origin  of  these  diseases ; 
during  siimiiHirs  of  the  greatest  heat  no  fover  broke 
out,  and  those  years  wea-  equally  henlthy  during 
which  an  KXfjcssivc  or  inconsiderable  (|Uantity  of  rain 
fell. 

Considering  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions  in 
Gibraltar  at  the  present  time,  it  will  he  fortunate  if 
the  town  continues  to  escape  another  visitation  of 
malignant  fever. f 

The  mortality  among  the  [K)pulation  stilt  continues 
for  above  the  healthy  standard,  and  it  fluctuates  in  &  very 
remarkable  degree.  It  is  especially  observable  that 
although  the  popidation  hai  Ix-en  gradually  deenas- 
ing  since  1840,  the  death  rate  has  l)ccn  gradually 
inerrfi-tin^.  In  thir  first  ten  years,  1*^1-0  to  Is.'iO,  the 
average  annual  raortolity  was  40r6,  while  in  the  suc- 

coneolstion  in  the  idea  that  a  diaeue  which  ia  coiuidcved 
pestilential  has  been  brought  &om  abroad.  This  belief  flatten 
the  national  pride.  To  inhabit  a  ooontiy  which  prodncoa 
epidemics  might  be  deemed  a  humiliating  circtmistaace,  and  it 
is  more  satisfactory  to  imagine  the  diaeaae  is  a  foreign  one,  wd 
that  it«  breaking  out  lias  been  merely  the  effect  of  an  acciduit, 
against  which  it  will  be  easy  to  guard  in  sDother  instatlM.  . .  . 

From  this  has  arisen  that  remarkable  facility  with  which 

the  doctrine  of  importation  has  been  eagerly  reoeived  by  all 
classes." 

*  The  lat«  Dr  Baly,  who  visited  Gibraltar  in  an  official 
capacity  in  1854,  attributed  the  high  rate  of  mortality  to 
defective  drain^e,  the  want  of  water,  and  tht  pntctaiee  tf  ti* 
ea»t  icind.  }[e  affirmed  that  the  state  of  the  town  waa  auch 
an  to  render  it  liable  to  an  epidemic  at  any  time. 
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cecding  ten  years  it  rose  to  484'6,  being  an  increase  of 
83  in  the  annual  average  in  ten  years;  though  the  census 
of  1861  shows  a  decrease  of  861  in  the  total  population 
since  1840.  To  what  causes  must  this  rapid  increase 
in  mortality  be  ascribed? 

The  statistics  of  1859-60  exhibited  a  mortality  at 
the  rate  of  27  per  1000,  and  in  1860-61  of  32-5  per 
1000,  an  average  scarcely  equalled  in  the  most  un- 
healthy years,  in  the  most  pestilential  fever  haunts  of 
the  dirtiest  cities  in  Great  Britain. 

In  some  years  the  number  of  deaths  has  exceeded 
the  births.  The  most  prevalent  diseases  are  con- 
sumption, affections  of  the  pulmonaiy  organs,  and 
fevers.  Out  of  548  deaths  in  I860,  140  occurred 
from  consumption,  pneumonia,  and  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs.* 

The  mortality  among  children  is  remarkable.  Out 
of  548  deaths  in  1860,  213  were  children  under  ten 
years  of  age ;  and  out  of  566  children  bom  in  1857, 
180  died  before  reaching  three  years.  Still-bom 
births  are  frequent. 

Several  meteorological  causes  have  been  suggested 
as  possibly  having  some  effect  upon  the  health  of 

*  The  average  annual  mortality  per  1000  among  the  fixed 
population,  taken  from  a  calculation  extending  over  10  yemra,  if 
27*25.  On  two  occasions  during  those  10  years  the  mortality 
exceeded  32  per  1000.  The  average  mortality  of  Londoo 
during  the  same  10  years  was  24*12  per  annum. 

By  the  census  of  1844,  the  total  fixed  population  wae 
l.''>.s2:3.     Bv  the  census  of  1861,  it  had  decreased  to  15,462. 
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Gibraltar;  it  is  affinned  that  heavy  showers  which, 
falling  enrly  in  the  autumn,  ore  not  followed  hy 
the  steady  minK,  xtir  up  titnguaut  tilth  in  the  drains 
without  r<!Uioving  it,  and  thus  give  rise  to  sickness ; 
again,  the  late  fall  of  the  periodical  nuns,  or  when  the 
quantity  is  below  or  alK>ve  the  average,  is  put  forward 
as  a  source  of  disease,  and  excessive  heat  ifi  said  to 
have  an  influence  upon  the  rate  of  mortality.  But 
statistics  show  tlie  fallacy  of  these  suggestions.  Some 
of  the  most  healthy  Mcasona  have  bc«ti  those  during 
which  the  thcrmomett-r  has  been  highest.  I 

During  thu  yellow  fever  epidoitiics,  the  sunimcrs 
were  rcmiirkalily  cool,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  1752, 
when  the  heat  was  so  excessive  that  the  inhabitant* 
during  the  night  fancied  their  houses  were  on  fire, 
and  birds  forsook  their  nests,  no  epidemic  look 
place. 

Neither  does  the  rainfall  appear  to  exercise  any 
influence  over  the  sanitary  state  of  the  place.  In  the 
year  1841-42  only  15  inches  of  rain  fell,  lud  the 
mortality  was  not  visibly  affected.  In  1856-66,  80 
inches  fell,  and  the  death  rate  waa  less  than  in  the 
preceding  or  following  years. 

But  the  facts  remain  that  the  present  mratality  is 
al>ovc  a  healthy  average,  and  that  the  death  rate  has 
increased  with  a  decreasing  population.* 

*  Speaking  of  the  climate  of  Qibnltar,  Dr  KeUut  wMfti 
"  The  climate  of  Qibraltar  had  been  Tepreflent«cl  to  me  as 
equal  to  any  in  tbo  south  of  Europe,  but  great  waa  toy  diaap- 
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pointment  not  to  find  it  what  I  expected.  The  heat  of  Bummer 
is  more  oppressive  than  even  the  thermometrical  observationfl 
would  indicate,  owing  principallj  to  the  want  of  a  free  drciila- 
tion  of  air,  which  is  prevented  by  the  height  and  configuration 
of  the  Bock;  most  of  the  winds  blowing  onlj  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  Bock,  and  often  when  the  wind  is  raging 
tempestuouslj  on  the  eastern  side  there  is  scarcely  a  breath  of 
wind  in  the  town  of  Gibraltar.  .  .  .  The  summer  nights 
retain  nearly  all  the  heat  of  the  day,  there  not  being  sufficient 
time  for  the  Bock  to  become  cool  before  the  sun  rises  again. 
The  reflected  heat  from  the  rocky  surfaces  of  GKbraltar  is  of 
itself  a  great  source  of  suffering  to  the  inhabitants." 


roaxiPicATioNs. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


PORTIPICATIONS. 


The  fortifications  uf  tiibmltar  arc  among  the 
most  famous  in  the  world.  Since  the  days  when  the 
Moore  firet  established  themselves  upon  this  rugged 
rock,  and  aiadc  it  the  tlireshold  over  which  the  great 
African  invasion  passed  intfl  Spain,  till  the.  jiresent 
time,  its  defences,  natm^  and  artificial,  have  been 
considered  the  most  formidable  in  the  universe. 

In  the  times  when  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  batter- 
ing-ram, and  the  catapult  were  the  most  destructive 
engines  of  war  that  man's  ingenuity  could  invent,  its 
walls  and  heights  withstood  successfully  the  des- 
perate onslaughts  of  barbarian  hordes,  and  treachery 
alone  opened  its  gates.  In  later  days,  when  war  had 
become  a  science,  and  artillery,  with  its  still  unknown 
power,  had  thrust  aside  the  rude  inventions  of  our 
forefathers,  and  established  a  new  system  in  the  art 
of  strategy,  this  impregnable  Rock  mocked  the  united 
efforts  of  two  great  nations  to  subdue  it,  though  every 
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hostile  resource  that  the  skill  of  the  besiegers  could 
deWse  was  employed  against  it. 

The  value  of  the  Rock  to  England,  a  value  which, 
since  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  navies  of  the 
world,  and  the  necessity  of  protected  coaling  stations, 
is  doubly  important,  has  induced  the  Government  to 
maintain  the  defences  in  such  a  state  of  formidable 
perfection  as  to  render  the  fortress  impregnable  and 
attack  fiitile. 

Within  the  last  few  years  especially  a  vast  amount 
of  labour  and  expense  have  been  lavished  upon  the 
works,  and  the  fortifications  have  attained  a  strength 
capable  of  resisting  the  most  arduous  siege. 

Precautionary  prohibitions  forbid  that  the  fortifi* 
cations  should  be  described  in  this  work.  Though 
Lord  Chatham  *  likened  the  studied  secret  policy  of 
the  engineers  to  the  timorous  ostrich  which,  hiding 
from  his  enemy,  thrusts  his  head  into  the  sand  and 
fancies  that  the  rest  of  his  body  is  invisible,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  unadvisable  to  enter  into  a 
minute  description  of  this  celebrated  fortified  posi- 
tion. I  may  remark,  however,  that  the  defences  c^ 
(Gibraltar  arc  not  constructed  upon  any  particular 
system.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  a  naturally 
strong  position,  and  of  the  peculiar  features  of  an 
almost  inaccessible  rock. 

The  fortifications  may  be  classed  under  three 
ilifforent  heads,  first,  a  sea  wall  with  its  system  of 

•  Governor  in  1820. 
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curtuDs,  flanks,  and  bastions,  extending  at  broken 
intervals  round  the  western  base  of  the  Rock,  and 
covering  every  at-fittsaibic  spot  fmm  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  town  to  the  soiitlicmmoat  point  at 
Europa. 

Secondly,  the  retired  batteries,  armed  with  the 
heaviest  ordnance,  situated  in  obscure  but  command- 
ing positions,  with  difficulty  discernible  from  the  sea, 
and  comparatively  safe  from  the  fire  of  shipping. 
The  most  formidable  of  these  arc  Jones's  battery 
under  the  Mcwrish  Castle,  (Jnrdncr'a  above  the 
Alameda  on  the  Upper  R>iad,  and  the  Civil  Hospital 
Batteiy  over  tlic  town. 

Thirdly,  the  excavated  galleries,  blasted  and 
hewn  out  of  tlie  solid  rock  on  the  northern  and 
north -weRtrni  faces  of  the  mountain  ;  the  heavy 
ordnance  in  these  celebrated  galleries  commanda,  at 
an  elevation  of  600  feet,  die  nortih  front,  neutral 
ground,  and  part  of  the  Bay. 

Every  spot  upon  the  Rock  from  whenoe  a  gun 
could  be  brought  to  bear  with  advantage  npcn  an 
enemy  is  occupied  by  cannon.  Wandering  through 
the  geranium-hedged  patha  on  the  hill  side,  or  clam- 
bering up  the  rugged  cliffs  to  the  eastward,  me 
stumbles  unexpectedly  upon  a  gun  of  the  heaviest 
metal  lodged  in  a  secluded  nook,  with  its  ammnnitioi, 
round  shot,  canister  and  case  piled  around  it,  ready  at 
an  instant. 
[  _  The  shrubs  and  flowers  that  grow  on  the  cultivated 
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places,  and  are  preserved  from  injury  with  so  much 
solicitude,  are  often  but  the  masks  of  guns  which  lie 
crouched  beneath,  concealed  wthin  the  leaves  ready 
for  the  port  fire.  Everywhere,  all  stands  ready  for 
attack.  Huge  piles  of  shot  and  shell  built  up  with 
many  thousand  rounds  are  crowded  into  convenient 
spaces  screened  from  an  enemy's  fire,  long  rows  of 
spare  guns  are  extended  under  the  shelter  of  impene- 
trable walls,  and  sentries  posted  at  every  turn 
narrowly  watch  the  movements  of  every  passer  by. 

After  midnight,  military  patrols  occupy  the  streets, 
no  civilians  can  move  out  without  a  pass,  and  the 
silence  is  broken  only  by  the  doleful  "  All's  well/*  as 
the  ciy  is  passed  from  post  to  post,  from  bastion  to 
bastion. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  this  great  fortress  every 
other  interest  is  sacrificed  to  its  militaiy  importance. 
Even  private  property  is  liable  to  confiscation  upon 
payment  of  compensation  should  the  site  be  required 
for  a  battery,  a  magazine,  or  any  military  work,  and 
all  building  leases  are  confined  to  the  shortest  periods. 

At  the  northern  angle  of  the  town,  which  faces 
the  neutral  ground,  and  where  the  road  from  Spain 
enters  the  city,  the  defences  are  complicated  and  of 
immense  strength.  It  was  here  that  the  heavy  fighting 
took  place  during  the  sieges  of  1 705,  1727.  The  walls 
are  still  pock-marked  with  the  imprints  of  the  storm 
of  shot  they  have  withstood.  The  town  is  entered 
here  by  two  ways,  one  over  a  drawbridge,  leading 
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from  a  n&rrow  caiucway  fur  foot  pasj^Qgon  and 
horses  only,  the  other  passing  along  the  edge  of 
Land-port  tlitcli  and  runriiiig  uiiiIlt  Water-port  gate. 
The  gniiul  battery  or  Land-port  curtain  sweeps 
the  apprwirh  fmni  thi!  north  front.  This  battery  Is 
protected  by  a  dwp  dry  ditch,  30  feet  wide,  formed 
by  the  erection  of  a  glacis  before  it.  This  glarU  ex. 
tends  to  the  causeway  and  inundotion.  The  latter 
work,  whicli  is  situated  between  the  Rock  and  cause- 
way, serves  as  a  strong  protection  to  the  city  at  this 
point.  It  is  un  artificial  excavation  formed  from  an  old 
morass.  It  covers  nine  acrca  of  ground,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  iMght  transverse  ditches,  1  i  feet  deep,  and  & 
line  of  palLsades.  The  water  is  from  four  to  six  feet 
in  depth. 

The  nifist  rrntarkable  and  interesting  features  in 
the  fortifications  of  Gibraltar  are  the  subterranean 
excavated  galleries  and  lines.  Those  termed  the 
upper  galleries  commence  near  the  Moorish  Tower, 
and,  following  the  contour  of  the  tortuous  cliffi  of 
the  Hock  on  its  northern  face,  terminate  at  a  curious 
prominent  peak  or  pinnacle,  the  interior  of  which  at 
the  summit  has  been  extensively  excavated  and  hea- 
vily armed. 

The  long  line  of  galleries  is  pierced  at  intervals 
with  embrasures  or  port  holes  blasted  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Through  these  nigged  openings  peer  the 
umzzles  of  the  guns. 

Below  this  upper  line  of  galleries  are  others  far 
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more  vast  and  wonderful  in  their  construction ;  these 
too  have  been  hewn  and  blasted  out  of  the  tough 
limestone,  and  are  of  marvellous  size  and  strength. 
Upwards  of  1850  men  could  find  shelter  in  them. 
These  magnificent  works  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in 
the  world. 

On  the  very  apex  of  the  precipice  that  overhangs 
the  north  front,  and  1350  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the 
Rock  Gun  battery  armed  with  mortars  and  heavy 
ordnance.  Guns  were  dragged  up  to  this  height 
during  the  last  siege,  and  considerable  damage  was 
done  to  the  enemy's  lines  from  this  work.  Notwith- 
standing its  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  Spaniards 
shelled  it  successfully  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  total  number  of  guns  now  mounted  on  the 
Rock  is  700 :  of  these  the  greater  portion  are  68's 
and  32 's.    The  garrison  consists  of  5600  men. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 


As  a  commercial  station  Gibmltor  is  rapidly  sink- 
ing into  insignificance.  Before  the  introduction  of 
steam,  and  wlicii  there  wus  but  little  ditvct  trade 
between  Karhary  tuid  Great  Britain,  the  place  acquired 
some  importiinct:  as  an  intcnncdintc  port  of  com* 
merce;  and  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  an 
extensive  smugftling  d(?pAt. 

Since  it  became  a  free  port  in  the  reign  of  Qoeen 
Anne,  until  the  introduction  of  steam,  its  trade  pro* 
grossed  in  such  a  remarkable  degree,  that  in  1822  and 
1824  the  value  of  the  imports  of  cotton  and  Todlen 
manufactures  alone  amounted  to  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  money.  Subsequently  to  1824  this  exten* 
sive  commerce  gradually  declined. 

The  fiscal  policy  of  Spain,  which  taught  that 
Gibraltar  was  a  plague-spot  upon  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  coimtiy,  and  the  excessive  and  indeed 
prohibiti\'e  duties  levied  upon  all  classes  of  English 
matmfacturcs  exported  from  the  Rock,  soon  paralyzed 
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fair  and  open  trading,  and  originated  the  demoralizing 
smuggling  system. 

In  1831,  the  value  of  the  Manchester  goods  im- 
ported was  reduced  to  £263,527,  and  a  recent  return 
shows  that  in  1854  the  worth  of  every  class  of  mer- 
chandise, including  British  and  Irish  produce,  exported 
from  Great  Britain  to  Gibraltar,  was  only  £754,000. 
It  is  at  first  sight  remarkable  that,  though  trade  has 
so  rapidly  diminished,  the  amount  of  shipping  which 
enters  the  port  has  enormously  increased.  But  this 
augmentation  is  due  to  the  extension  of  mercantile 
transactions  all  through  the  Mediterranean,  and  has 
no  bearing  upon  the  direct  trade  with  the  Rock. 
Formerly,  in  the  days  of  sailing  vessels,  Gibraltar 
formed  the  great  entrepot  for  goods  which  were 
intended  for  distribution  not  only  along  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts,  but  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea.  Now  steam  and 
ships  of  larger  tonnage  carry  cargoes  direct  to  the 
port  of  destination  without  transshipment. 

In  1820,  29,775  tons  of  English  shipping  entered 
the  port ;  in  1831,  only  14,349  tons  were  registered, 
but  in  1860,  the  tonnage  had  increased  to  583,647. 
In  this  latter  year  4400  vessels  of  all  nations  anchored 
in  the  Bav,  and  of  this  number  more  than  1 000  were 
propelled  by  steam.  As  a  station  of  legitimate  com- 
mercial importance,  Gibraltar  has  declined,  but  as  a 
port  for  the  protection  and  convenience  of  the  mer- 
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cantile  mnrine  trading  with  the  Medit«rranenn,  Spain, 
and  Morocco,  it  is  more  than  ever  of  importance. 

The  smuggling  trade,  which  waii  for  bo  long  a  source 
of  constant  irritation  Iwtwceii  Spain  and  Great  Hritain, 
has  no1^'  ulnmst  entirely  ceased.  It  is  true,  tliat  on 
some  occasions  small  cai^oes  of  Manchester  goo<l8  or 
tobacco  are  taken  as  a  venture,  hut  as  a  trade,  smug- 
gling h&.>4  expired.  Spain,  however,  still  maintains  a 
rigid  vigiluuce  over  the  sca-tmard  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  tlie  Koek,  and  revenue  boats  are  constantly  on 
the  alert.  The  captures  made  by  these  revenue  cruisers 
are  not,  however,  confined  to  smuggling  craf).  alone. 
By  an  unjust  and  untenable  assumption,  which  Eng- 
land has  not  yet  ventured  to  dispute,  Spain  claims 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  water  of  the  Straits 
within  six  miles  of  her  shores,  aiid  she  asserts  her 
right  to  board  any  vessel  under  200  tons  that  sails 
within  that  distance  of  her  coasts.  As  the  Straits 
are  on  a  average  about  twelve,  and  in  some  places  but 
eight,  miles  in  breadth,  Spain  thus  claims  the  right 
over  more  than  half  these  waters,  and  virtually  com- 
mands the  navigation  of  the  Gut.  In  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  influence  of  the  current,  the  sudden 
changes  of  wind,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  channel, 
it  is  impossible  for  vessels  navigating  these  Straits  to 
avoid  sometimes  anchoring  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  Spanish  coa.st,  but  if  they  do  so  they  are  liable 
to  be  boarded  by  armed  revenue  boats  at  any  mo- 
ment,  their  contents  overhauled,  and  their  papers 
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scrutinized,  and  if  any  discrepancy  can  be  discovered 
between  their  manifest  and  the  cargoes,  the  Spanish 
Government  justify  the  seizure  of  the  ship.  On  two 
occasions  in  the  last  12  months,  British  vessels  have 
been  captured  within  sight  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  one 
instance  within  gunshot  of  the  walls.  The  case  of 
the  "  Julian,*'  taken  in  the  month  of  October,  1859, 
was  a  gross  act  of  illegality,  but  it  met  with  no 
redress.  Endeavouring  to  make  her  way  to  Tangier, 
she  was  compelled  by  contrary  w^inds  to  lay  to  with- 
in three  miles  of  the  Spanish  shore,  when  she  was 
boarded,  seized,  and  taken  into  Algeciras  as  a  prize. 
There  she  was  quickly  condemned  by  the  Admi- 
ralty Court,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors. 
There  was  no  tangible  pretext  for  this  outrage; 
but  information  had  been  given  to  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities that  the  ship  was  laden  with  contraband 
of  war  (the  Spanish  army  was  in  Africa),  which  on  an 
inspection  of  the  cargo  proved  to  be  false.  The 
captors,  enraged  at  having  been  thus  foiled,  with  little 
difficulty  discovered  a  discrepancy  in  the  manifest, 
and  thus  a  pretext  was  established  for  the  seizure. 
Another  instance  of  illegal  capture,  attended  with 
greater  audacity,  and  even  more  inexcusable  circum- 
stances than  the  last,  occurred  in  January,  1861. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  that  month,  a  small 
British  vessel,  the  "  Louisa,"  set  sail  from  Gibraltar 
laden  with  various  merchandise  belonging  to  19  dif- 
fercnt  traders.     She  had  also  on  board  two  bales  of 
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tobacco,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  manifcjtt.  She 
was  bound  to  Tetuan.  a  free  port  on  the  coaBt  of  Bar- 
baty,  which  Itad  lately  come  into  possession  of  the 
Spaniards.  Tlie  vessel  had  scarcely  cleared  the  Rock, 
and  was  stiti  within  gunshot  of  the  batteries,  when  aha 
was  boarded  and  seized  by  an  anned  Spanish  revetmo 
boat  in  English  waters,  conveyed  to  Algeciras,  the 
crew  and  passengers  imprisoned,  and  the  Khip  eon- 
demned.  After  a  vexatious  delay  the  prisoners  were 
released,  but  the  cargo  and  vi-ssel  were  ileclarod  law- 
ful  prizes.  This  act  of  piracy,  for  no  other  term  ia 
applicable  to  such  a  ease,  perpetrated  in  our  own 
waters,  under  the  muzzles  of  our  gims,  and  upon  a 
British  vessd  wiih  her  flag  flying,  caused,  as  may  be 
supposed,  tlie  gn'afr^t  consternation  among  the  mer- 
cantile comiminity,  and  led  tn  firm  but  temperate  rc- 
monstmncis  on  the  part  of  the  lf>ral  government.  A 
demand  was  instantly  made  for  the  restoration  of  the 
tfhip  and  cargo,  with  full  indemnity  for  aH  loss 
incurred.  At  the  same  time  the  circumstance  was 
referred  to  the  Government  at  home.  The  Span- 
iards however  obstinately  refused  to  comply  with  the 
demand  put  forward,  and  insisted  upon  the  legality 
of  the  capture,  on  the  grounds  that  the  cargo  contain- 
ed two  bales  of  tobacco  not  entered  in  the  manifest, 
and  that  the  vessel  was  within  the  prescribed  mari- 
time fiscal  zone,  viz.  two  leagues  from  the  Spanish 
coast,  tlie  bay  of  Gibraltar  itself  being  only  five 
miles  in  breadth.   The  English  Government,  convinced 
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that  an  outrage  had  been  committed  upon  the  British 
flag,  and  sensible  of  the  effect  that  such  .daring  seiz- 
ures would  have  upon  the  trade  in  these  parts,  insisted 
upon  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  ''  Louisa"  and 
her  cargo,  demands  which  were  reluctantly  complied 
with  to  a  certain  extent.  After  a  delay  of  nearly  six 
months  the  vessel  was  returned  in  an  unseawbrthj 
condition,  and  some  portion  of  the  cai^o  was  also 
given  up.  This  latter  however  was  greatly  damaged, 
and  diminished  by  one-half.  A  demand  for  a  full 
indemnity  has  been  made  upon  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, but  it  is  as  yet  refused. 

The  effect  of  these  seizures  upon  the  trade  between 
Barbary  and  Gibraltar  may  easily  be  conceived.  The 
Spanish  Government  claim,  in  their  own  words, "  That 
any  vessel,  whether  national  or  foreign,  of  a  less 
burthen  than  200  tons,  which  may  be  found  standing 
off  and  on  within  the  maritime  fiscal  zone  (six  miles) 
with  unlawful  merchandise  on  board  is  liable  to  con- 
fiscation."* 

The  trade  with  Morocco  is  carried  on  almost  ex- 
clusively by  vessels  under  200  tons,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  current  which  always  sets  through 
the  Straits  to  the  eastward,  the  sudden  changes  of 
wind,  and  other  peculiarities  in  the  navigation  of  these 
waters,  it  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  impossible  for 
these  traders  to  work  through   the  Straits  without 

•  Koyal  Decree,  Madrid,  April  17lh,  1860. 
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anchoiing  or  laying  to  within  the  maritime  jumdic- 
tion  clumed  so  arbitrarily  by  Spain. 

It  is  to  he  remarked  also  that  British  vessels 
alone  are  muk-steil,  the  French  flag  bebig  invariably 
respected.  Tlic  impression  that  these  insults  to  Eng- 
land are  litihle  to  niuke,  and  indeed  do  make,  upon 
the  merchaiits  und  tmders  of  every  clinic  and  nation 
who  congrfgalc  in  Gibrultor  is  marked,  and  detri- 
mental to  our  liitherto  acknowlcdgt^d  supremacy  in 
the  Mediterranean.  eMpocially  at  a  time  when  Frnnee 
is  pushing  forward  her  interests  on  the  Barbary  coast 
with  gigantic  strides. 
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General  Eliott  to  Lord  Grantham.    Nov.  1777. 

{Cfjpher.) 

"  My  Lord, 

"  By  my  desire  the  Emperor's*  Jew  secretaiy 
sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Count  Florida  Blanca, 
dated  October  26th,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Sumbell,t  containing  compliments  on  the  Comit's 
new  appointment,  professions  of  the  Emperor's  personal  re- 
gard for  His  Catholic  Majesty,  and  offering  satisfaction  for 
injuries,  with  overtures  for  a  reconciliation. 

**  This  the  Count  answers  with  full  assurances  for  his 
zool  for  the  Emperor,  and  the  King's  inclination  to  renew 
the  peace,  provided  His  Imperial  Majesty  will  make  the 
pniposal  under  his  own  hand,  and  give  satisfaction  for 
public  injuries.  The  person  who  sent  me  this  letter  pro- 
inisi's  I  shall  have  the  answer,  and  says  mysteriously,  he 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  Spanish  paragraph.  If  this 
ylixi'v  should  be  threatened,  an  immediate  and  ample  supply 
of  t  nxtps,  artiller}',  ammunition,  stores,  and  money  will  be 
wantinl." 

*  Of  Murocco.  f  The  Emperor's  Jew  Bccretwy. 
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Oenenl  £liott  to  Lord  Gtsntham.     April  16, 1778. 

"Thifl  iiii>tant  I  am  informod  tlmt  thu  Mooruh  ambo*- 
sador  ifl  retonu'd  from  thu  French  Court  witb  a  pre«ciit  of 
60,000  cobs  (dollars)." 

Sir  Geor^  Eliott  to  tho  Right  Honourublv  Thoimu 
Townahoid,  Sccrvtaty  for  War. 

"  Gibraltar,  Attguot  6tb,  1782. 

"  Aa  tbe  officers  rmployod  on  my  staff  have  most  dilt> 
gently,  fiutLfulty,  uud  coiutuiitty  oxi^lCid  tbuuuvlvni  with 
very  gr«at  iaii^uc,  ntid  uot  thu  amullcut  emoluiuviil  wluit' 
ever,  I  do  tbereluro  make  it  my  humble  n-tjucst  lluit  mich 
stepa  may  be  tukon  ua  you  shall  judge  proper  for  the  said 
payment  to  Iw  made,  and  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
pardon  my  being  very  earnest  on  a  subject  where  the  in- 
terest of  BO  many  deserving  officers  is  concerned,  whoae 
claims  are  well  authenticated  by  their  unnanitting  labonit 
and  services  of  long  continuance.  My  solicitude  is  tbe 
greater  on  their  account,  as  it  would  seem  that  hithertd  I 
am  the  only  person  who  has  reaped  the  benefit  of  injr  pe- 
cimiary  advantage  irom  tbe  king's  moat  graoioas  &TDtir." 

Sir  George  Eliott  to  General  Conwny. 

"  Gibraltar,  March  19th,  1783. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  was  favoured  with  your  very  obliging  letter 
of  the  1st  January,  by  tbe  'Thetis'  frigate,  on  the 
10th  inst. 
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''  Congratulations  from  you.  Sir,  are  of  the  utmost 
value ;  they  are  not  mere  compliments.  It  has  ever  been 
my  good  fortune  to  receive  your  countenance  in  the  various 
services  when  under  your  command;  upon  the  present 
occasion  your  opinion  absolutely  decides,  so  well  ac- 
quainted  as  you  are  with  every  part  of  this  place,  and  the 
principal  works  erected  upon  your  own  plan,  which  I 
foretold  would  one  day  speak  for  themselves.  They  have 
now  undergone  the  severest  tryal,  and  proved  without  a 
fault ;  hence  the  public  owe  you  much.  We  of  the  gar- 
rison are  more  especially  indebted,  as  by  our  information 
you  first  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  this  great 
national  honour,  their  thanks;  these  have  been  made 
known  to  the  whole,  but  I  propose  doing  it  with  proper 
military  form  as  soon  as  Lieutenant-General  Boyd  oomes 
out  from  an  attack  of  the  gout,  as  he  wishes  to  be  present. 

"  The  adjutant- general  of  the  forces  here  will  have  the 
honour  to  deliver  this  letter  at  the  same  time  with  the  Re- 
view (?)  returns.  He  is  so  perfectly  intelligent,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  answer  Mly  as  to  any  particular  you  please 
to  require.  He  is  a  very  good  soldier,  and  well  deserves 
any  honour  you  shall  please  to  bestow  on  him. 

**  He  has  no  riches  but  his  integrity.  ...  I  recom- 
mended the  quartor-master-general.  Major  Hardy,  and 
adjutant-general  for  brevet  rank  (as  customary),  but  re- 
ceived no  answer.  The  first  of  these,  Major  Hardy,  is  of  the 
Flanders  war — none  ever  was  superior  to  him  either  in 
courage,  talents,  or  constant  application  to  the  most  fa- 
tiguing and  difiieult  undertaking  ever  kno^Ti  of  so  long 
duration. 

"  By  his  uncommon  spirit  and  exertion  many  thousand 
jM^uiids  are  saved  to  the  public,  and  perhaps  the  garrison 
l»y  liis  means  may  have  been  preseri-ed  from  mortal  sick- 
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neoB  and  slarving  by  hanger.  I  may  venture  to  give  my 
word  of  honour,  tbia  officer  never  made  one  single  penny 
penjointe  public  or  private.  The  adjutant-general  in  hit 
line  has  been  C4]ually  active  and  disinterested.  ThcM 
officera  «ith  a  very  few  more  will  be  the  only  ones  I  shall 
personally  interest  nij-eelf  for."* 

*  From  Papen  in  Culooiol  Secr«tar)''i  Office,  Gibnlur. 
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RETURN  OF  THE  OCCUPATIONS 

FIXED  POPULATION  OF  GIBRALTAR,  1860. 
From  a  Census  taken  by  the  Police  MagiBtiate. 


uulgTlliii 
Local  Govt. 

In 
Profesiion.. 

Commeroe. 

Tradea. 

132 

72 

681 

1297 

Agriculture. 

AtacliooL 

Unemployed. 

28 

5565 

2633 

iWt 

Paupers. 

ToUl  6zed  Popolatioii. 

60 

16,462 

Revenue  of  Gibraltar  for  the  year  1861. 
£31,597  lU  Sd. 
£14,8Sd   Idd.  of  the  total  revenue  are   derived 
from  duties  on  wines  and  spirits,  and  renta  of  public- 
house  licenses. 
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Abdol-Malek,  truce  with  Alfonso  and  the  King  of  Granada,  29 

Abdul-Malik,  his  death,  33 

Abu-Abdalla  delivers  the  keys  of  Granada  to  Ferdinand,  79 

Abu-Abdillah  succeeds  Ismail  Abu-1-Walid,  49 ;  assassinated  by  Bon 
Pedro,  50 

Abu-1-Hassan,  King  of  Morocco,  31 ;  lands  at  Gibraltar,  31 ;  death  of 
his  son,  33 ;  takes  refuge  in  Gibraltar,  36 

Africa,  western  province  of,  ruled  over  bj  Wall  Ibn  Nossejr,  2 

Alberoni,  Cardinal,  his  intrigues  with  Russia  and  Sweden,  156;  his 
downfall,  and  dismissal  from  Madrid,  156 

Albomcz,  Don  Gil  de,  a  commander  of  Alfonao*8  army  against  the 
Moors,  37 

Alfonso  of  Castile,  defeated  by  Yusef,  14 ;  advances  against  Mohammed 
IV.,  22 ;  determines  to  retake  Gibraltar,  23 ;  borrows  money  from 
Yallodolid,  Burgos,  and  Toledo,  23 ;  his  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the 
Rock,  25 ;  truce  with  Abdul-Malek  and  the  King  of  GranadBv  89 ; 
prepares  to  march  against  Abu-l-Hassan,  32 ;  applies  to  the  King  of 
Portugal  for  aid,  3  i ;  defeats  the  Mussulmen  at  Salado,  36 ;  besieges 
Algeciras,  37 ;  reinforced,  39 ;   his  difficulties,  41 ;  truce  with  the 
Moslems,  42 ;  attacks  Gibraltar,  44 ;  sells  the  villages  of  Villa  Alba 
and  Palma,  to  raise  money,  45  ;  determines  to  starve  the  garriaon,  45 ; 
his  death,  46 ;  and  burial,  47 ;  succeeded  by  Don  Pedro,  47 ;  Conde's 
account  of  him,  47 
Alfonso  the  Infante,  declared  heir  to  King  Ilinry,  70 ;  his  death,  73 
Algeciras  surrendered  to  Yusef,  14 ;  retaken  by  the  Spanish  Moham- 
medans, 16 ;  attacked  by  Ferdinand  IV.,  15 ;  taken  by  the  Christians, 
20 ;  besieged  by  Alfonso,  37 ;  surrenders,  42 ;  attacked  by  Mohammed 
v.,  51;    destn)yrd,  51;   annexed  to  Gibraltar,  68;   inspection  of 
tlonting  batteries  at,  by  Due  de  Crillon,  379;  action  off,  423 
Ali-i»l-Curro,  esca])e8  from  Gibraltar,  62 

Alliancr,  the  Grand,  between  England,  Austria,  and  Holland,  99 
Almodovar,  Marquis  d*,  delivers  the  Spanish  manifesto  to  King  George 
111.,  2ii2 
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AIoiuo  v.,  Kinc  ot  I'ortugiJ,  vUits  KioR  llmrj  IV.  U  Oibr»lUr,  69 
AloMo  de  Arp.is,  >tuck«  Gibnatar,  03;  inritrs  aid  trom  oeigliUmring 

pniuca,  03 ;  nppoiDltd  cliicf  mif^trate  of  8c»illc,  06 ;  bis  dnth,  M ; 

iMcription  m,  lii,  lonib.  G?  i  hisi  dwccndwili,  fi? 
Alonio  de  TAeDih-zn,  iippuintMl  Uovemoror  Gibnllv  b;  Fcrdliund  IV„  18 
Animals,  fewiiihuljil  thr  Iluck,  451 
Ar»gon,  King  uf.  jiids  Alfrjtuo,  il 

Annda,  Couol  d',  (vinduetj  ni-gntifttinn*  of  pcaoe  witb  England,  411 
Ar^on,  CheT»lirt  d',  lii*  »i-!icmc  (or  iha  wpture  of  Gibndur,  371 
"Armed  Nenimlity,"  tlic.   323;    dficlnmi  bj  (Jurm  CBtlivine,  330; 

recogniied  In-  nil  the  gr«it  powcn  of  Europe,  330 
Artilleiy,  it*  Bni  mc  ft^inst  Gibraltar,  67 
Artoii,  Duo  d'.  iirrivfi  in  ilm  Sp«m»b  mmp  before  RibralUr,  377 
AjHnonle,  ■tl.'u'Lrd  itiul  tnken  bj  the  Mohimmcduu,  5i  ;  ntiken  hj 

Fmundo,  ti 
Aseiwga,  Viccru;  of  Al{;iera,  orpuiixM  a  pinitr  ripnjitinn,  88 

Bmiu,  besiegivi  by  Mubammod  IV..  iO 

Barbaroan,  Hiiymdin,  icour*  the  Mediterranean,  ^7 ;  Mila  fruni  Al)(ien  to 

take  Gibraltar,  ^7 
Bsrcelo,  Admirul,  rrjiiinu:^  blockade  of  Gibraltar.  SOS ;  Ui  fll-trartraent 

of  priaonera.  'ADS  ;  bi»  attack  on  the  liritith  wiaadmn.  333 ;  ila  Uiian, 

331 
BarceloDB,  bombardmrnl  of,  101 ;  aecond  expedition  agaimt,  16i 
Barr,  Lieut.-Cobaet,  defends  tbe  Roond  Tower  of  Gibraltar  i^aiiiit  tlw 

Spaniards,  143 
Baxan,  Don  Kodrigo,  appointed  Alcalde  of  Gibraltar,  S5 ;  inooMded  bj 

Don  Alvaro,  SG 
Ikltran  de  la  CucTa,  appointed  Alcalde  of  Gibraltar,  C9 
B<'n  Ottoman,  Moorish  ambassador  at  Madrid,  2S0 
Boscawen,  Admiral,  captures  two  French  men-of-var  off  Newfoandhnd, 

240 
Botan?  of  Gibraltar,  453 

ikiurboD,  Due  de,  arriTea  In  the  Spanish  camp  before  Gibraltar,  377 
Bui^jnc,  General,  hia  aiuTender  at  Saratoga,  S63 
Bnrke,  Mr,  his  speech  on  (he  importance  of  Gibraltar,  416 
Bnmet,  Bishop,  his  remarks  on  the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  114 ;  hia  hatred 

of  Sir  George  Kookc,  119 
lUnf*,  Admiral,  commander  of  a   squadron  under  Sir  George  Rooke, 

lOS ;  destroys  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Palermo,  15S;  despatched  with  a 

sqiindroii  from  Spilhead,  to  reliere  Minorca,  24S ;  engagement  with 

the  French,  243  i  returns  to  Gibraltar,  S43 ;  tried  bj  ooari  martial 

aiid  shot,  i+3 
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Cahrita  point,  capture  of  five  French  vessels  at,  by  Sir  John  Leake. 
146 

Cadiz,  Bishop  of,  one  of  the  commanders  of  Alfonso's  armj,  37 

Caipe,  Mons,  Gibraltar  anciently  known  as,  1 

Caki,  Juan  Bautista,  arrives  at  Gibraltar,  91 

Cambray,  congress  at,  broken  up,  169 

Caramani,  leader  of  a  piratical  expedition  against  Gibndtar,  88 ;  killed,  91 

Castile,  King  of,  treaty  with  Mohammed  V.,  58 

Catharine,  Queen,  organizes  the  "  Armed  Neutrality,*'  330 

Cavanne,  General,  leader  of  the  French  army  for  the  siege  of  Gibndtar, 
128 

Charles  Y.,  procUumed  King  of  Castile,  85 ;  abdicates,  and  is  soooeeded 
by  Philip  II.,  92 

II.,  death  of,  98 ;  succeeded  by  Philip  of  Anjou,  98 

'  III.,  succeeds  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Spain,  260 

Clayton,  General  Gaspar,  in  command  of  Gibraltar,  182 ;  remonstntes 
with  Las  Torres  on  the  Spanish  aggression,  188 

Clement  VI.,  Pope,  his  loan  to  Alfonso,  41 

Climate  of  Gibraltar,  480 

CoUingwood,  his  letter  to  General  Fox,  431 

Commerce  of  Gibraltar,  495 

Crillon,  Due  de,  commands  the  final  expedition  against  Gibraltar,  368 ; 
his  plan  for  the  attack,  374 ;  his  letter  to  Eliott,  396 ;  his  secret  in- 
structions, 403  ;  returns  to  Madrid,  405 

Cruillas,  Admiral  de,  arrives  with  Josef  Tenorio  in  the  Straits,  39 

Cumberhmd,  Mr,  his  secret  negotiation  with  Hussey,  316 ;  his  descrip- 
tion of,  316 ;  interview  with  Hussey,  322 ;  sent  to  Lisbon,  334 

Curtis,  Brigadier,  bis  heroic  conduct,  391 

Darby,  Admiral,  commands  an  English  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  347; 

arrives  at  the  Rock,  350 
Derby,  Lord,  joins  Alfonso's  army,  38 

Dilkes,  Admiral,  his  engagement  with  a  Spanish  squadron,  100 
Duff,  Admiral,  commands  an  English  squadron  at  Gibraltar,  284 
Dunbiir,  Colonel,  seized  and  imprisoned,  183 

Eliott,  General,  appointed  governor  of  Gibraltar,  272 ;  account  of,  978 ; 
letter  to  liord  Towiishend,  270;  his  preparations  to  defend  Gib- 
raltar, 285 ;  letter  to  Admiral  Rodney,  305 ;  remonstrates  against 
Ailinirul  Barrelo*s  ill-treatment  of  prisoners,  30S;  letters  to  General 
Murray,  336,  33S,  340,  342;  letter  to  Lord  Howe,  397;  honoora 
granted  him,  406 ;  created  Lord  Heathfield,  408 

England,  declares  war  against  Spain,  261 ;  her  successes,  261 ;  praoe. 
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261 ;  declares  war  against  France  and  Ammica,  865 ;  Spun  dedarea 
war  against,  265 
Estaing,  D*,  commands  an  American  expedition,  965;   commands  a 
French  fleet  at  Cadis,  324 

«Famfly  Compact,"  the,  260;  terms  of,  260 

Ferdinand  IV^  attacks  Algeciras,  15 ;  beaicgea  Gibndtar,  15 ;  abandons 

Algeciras,  16 ;  repairs  and  organises  gofcnunenft  of  Qibnitar,  16| 

his  death,  17 ;  succeeded  by  Alonto  XL,  17 
king  of  SicU J,  marriea  Isabella  of  Castife,  76 ;  marohea 

against  the  Moors,  78;  his  snoeesses,  79;  i^pointed  E^eat»  83; 

hiB  death,  84 

king  of  Spam,  his  death,  260;  sooceeded  faj  Chariea 


IIL,  260 

Feman  de  Meira,  oiBcer  under  Alfonso,  24 
Fernando,  Regent  of  Castile,  retakes  Ajamonte^  62 
Fes,  king  of,  sends  an  army  to  aid  Mohammed  IV^  22 
Figueroa,  Colonel,  commands  a  forkxm  hope  against  Qibnltar,  186 
Fish  taken  at  Gibraltar,  464 
Fitsherbert,  Mr.,  British  minister  at  Ftois,  409;  condneta  iMfntiatioBa 

of  peace,  410 
Florida  Blanca,  Count,  Spanish  minister,  315;  Hnas^s  letter  to^  323; 

his  duplicity,  327 
FortiGcations  of  Gibraltar  described,  489 

Fotherby,  Captain,  his  account  of  the  Spanish  army  before  Gibraltar,  131 
Fowko,  General,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  242 ;  tried  by  court-martial,  242 ; 

dismissed  from  the  service,  243 ;  succeeded  by  Lord  Panmnre,  243 
lox,  Mr.,  his  opiuiou  respecting  Gibraltar,  415 

General,  letter  from  Collingwood  to,  431 ;  letter  from  Nelson  to,  433 

France,  intrigues  with  Spain  for  a  confederacy  against  England,  244; 

treaty  with  America,  264 
Fruncisco,  St.,  Monastery  of,  restored,  86 
Franklin,  Dr.,  American  minister  at  Paris,  411 
Frencli  Revolution,  outbreak  of,  421 

Garcilaso  dc  la  Vega,  appointed  governor  of  Gibraltar,  81 
Geology  of  Gibraltar,  419 

George  I.  sends  Lord  Stanhope  to  Paris,  160;  his  letter  to  Philip,  165 
Gemiaine,  Lord  George,  316 ;  sends  llussey  to  Madrid,  16 
Gibraltar,  its  ancient  geographical  names  and  description,  1,  2 ;  not  in- 
habited until  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  2;    described  by  Al-Mak- 
kari.  6  ;    surrenders  to  Yusef  ben  Taxfin  in  1086,  13;   beaieged  by 
the  Spanish  Mohammedans,  15 ;  by  Ferdinand  IV.,  15 ;  surrenders 
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to  him,  16 ;  its  defences  repaired  and  government  organiied,  16 ;  be- 
sieged by  Nassir  Abul  Geoiz,  18 ;  bj  Mohammed  IV.,  20 ;  iU  araenal 
taken,  20 ;  surrender  of  the  garrison,  22 ;  Alfonso  marches  to  retake 
it,  23 ;  termination  of  its  fourth  siege,  24 ;  Abu-l-Hassan  lands,  31 ; 
its  fortifications  strengthened,  43 ;  besieged  by  Alfonso,  44 ;  deliyered 
to  the  King  of  Morocco,  53;  retaken  by  the  King  of  Granada, 
53 ;  besieged  by  the  Count  de  Niebla,  57 ;  its  defenceless  state,  63 ; 
attacked  by  Alonzo  de  Arcos,  63 ;  offer  of  its  surrender,  64 ;  besieged 
by  Don  Bodrigo,  66 ;  annexed  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  67 ;  visited 
by  King  Henry,  69 ;  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Medina,  72 ;  surrenders, 
73;  re-annexed  to  Castile  by  Isabella,  81;  surrenders,  81;  be- 
sieged by  Don  Juan  de  Guzman,  84 ;  attacked  by  pirates,  89 ;  its  de- 
fences repaired,  91 ;  visited  by  Philip  III.,  94 ;  disease,  95  ;  peace  and 
prosperity,  95;  bombarded  by  Marshal  Tourville,  97;  Sir  George 
Rooke  resolves  to  attack  it,  102  ;  its  feebleness,  107 ;  its  fortifieitions 
and  defences  described,  107 ;  cannonade  commenced,  109 ;  tmoe.  111 ; 
articles  of  truce,  112  et  teq. ;  Prince  of  Hesse  takes  possession,  113; 
inhabitants  leave  the  city,  117;  Spanish  expedition  against^  128; 
its  fortifications  extended,  129;  bombardment  commenced,  199;  the 
siege,  129  et  seq. ;  privations  in,  139 ;  succour  arrives,  140 ;  tbe  siege 
raised,  147;  ceded  to  England,  153;  offered  to  Spain  by  "RnglMul^ 
155;  rejected  by  Philip,  156;  its  cession  demanded  by  Philip,  156; 
debates  and  discussions  concerning  the  cession  of,  \h7  e(»eq, ;  Spanish 
expedition  against,  182 ;  the  siege  commenced,  191 ;  suspension  of 
arms,  209 ;  Ayala's  description  of  the  Rock,  237 ;  General  Fowke 
governor,  242 ;  Lord  Panmure  governor,  S43 ;  offered  to  Spain  by 
Pitt,  246 ;  Lord  Tyrawley*s  account  of,  253 ;  its  value  undemted,  953 ; 
mal-administration  at,  257 ;  remarks  on  its  condition,  268 ;  General 
Eliott  governor,  272;  its  defenceless  state,  273;  scareity  of  pro- 
visions, 287 ;  preparations  of  Spain  against,  286  et  seq, ;  desoied  by  its 
inhabitants,  289 ;  its  fortifications  described,  290 ;  blockaded  by  the 
Spaniards,  292 ;  scarcity  of  provisions,  293 ;  relieved  by  Admiral  Rod- 
ney, 305 ;  outbreak  of  scurvy,  313 ;  again  offered  to  Spain  by  'Rwg<iMi^ 
316  ;  conditions  of  cession,  319  et  teq, ;  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants^ 
337 ;  ravages  of  scurvy,  339 ;  its  communications  with  Barbary  ent  ofl^ 
342  ;  cost  of  provisions,  346;  general  bombardment,  350;  sortie  from, 
362 ;  its  success,  363 ;  preparation  for  a  combined  attack  on,  368, 
ft  9eq, ;  the  attack  commenced,  384,  387 ;  D'Ar^on's  floating  batteries 
destroyed,  389 ;  the  attack  defeated,  392 ;  relieved  by  Lord  Howe, 
401 ;  preliminaries  of  peace,  404 ;  its  gates  thrown  open,  404 ;  its 
cession  insisted  on  by  Spain  as  a  basis  of  peace,  410 ;  reinforced,  422 ; 
General  O'Hara  governor  of,  421;  Duke  of  Kent  governor,  4S8| 
fever  in,  430 ;  prosperity  in,  437 ;  magistracy  established,  437 ;  qnes* 
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V  II  iTtr    iitiiriiiiV  Ih^hil.  in    f    j      tt>  prnMl  tU*  of  4b- 

taalMKj.  H6  tt  trj.  ;  U>  boUaj.  lit;  dcMTipUan  af  tbe  W«1k  U* } 
UmBmmrj.^S;  its  papalMioa,  US;  poGet  ngvktwM.  iS9:  eaadl- 
tioBor  kbov,  UOi  iu  Khoob,  461;  its  ^rtrt.  401;  Myplf  o( 
pnraiBB^  US  <<  (Of. ,-  tmuij  btKda,  US  ;  tat  muirt  ntaUUrd, 
Wi  Jtoali— Id,  «7*.tf8i  evaa  of  dbwe,  47S  i  Mppl;  of  wner. 
4ni  Bctanilepeil  uhwii ilium,  ITS]  Bacteliljr  b;  fever  ind  iu 
MWiM.  491  «<  tiy. .-  il»  IbrtiicatMH  facrihtd,  iSQ  rt  hit.  .-  iu  eon- 
■ero,  493 :  soppnawM  of  sn^s^mg,  197 

Gnftoa,  Dake  of,  oppoMs  Utf  ecsuon  of  GibnlUr,  il  1 ;  kis  qiiiiioa 
of  tta  importaaoe,  113 

Gratail*,  nmcoden  to  FerdiBMd.  79 

Kinf  of,  idvuKea  to  nfieve  A^win*.  41 1  ha  alUck  on  At 

fooso'i  annj,  ftod  ddeut,  IS ;  •gnca  to  pij  an  auuul  Iritniti  to  U- 
fonso,  li ;  MMMiiiatfri,  17 ;  dweripliwi  of  Ua  dealh,  18 ;  svootcM 
by  H(^itmnied  V..  13 

Giudr.  GupATO.  Barwlo't  tmtinenl  of.  SOU 

Gtvea,  Colonel,  lib  misaiou  to  Bngltuid.  STa 

G(i*£tfa,  hMle  on,  53 

Oon-boftls,  nsttd  b;  the  Spftnunls  tg«in>t  QibnlUr,  S34 ;  deMriptioa 
of,  33S 

Gntntsu.  Don  Perez  dr,  bujs  tbc  Tillages  of  Villa  Alba  sod  Pftlma  &om 
AlfooM,  45 

H«ro,  Diego  Lopei  de,  appointed  Ueutenaut  and  Alcalde  of  Gibraltar, 
83 

Havke,  Sir  Edward,  commander  of  a  British  fleet,  SIO 

"  Hdena,"  the,  arrives  al  Gibraltar  with  deapatcha,  356 ;  periloos 
poMtion  of,  357 

Helnutadt,  Baron  voa,  anecdote  of,  366  el  teq. 

Houique,  Don,  Doke  of  Medina,  in  po«aeasion  of  Gibraltar,  77 ;  ap- 
poii^  Marqnis,  78  ;  hts  death,  80 

Henrj  III-  succeeds  John  I.  as  King  of  Granada,  51 

IV.  succeeds  Juan  II.  as  King  of  Castile,  60;  Diarcbea  against 

Uohammcd  X.,  60  ;  truce  tritb,  60 ;  aoneies  Gibraltar  to  tbe  throne 
of  Caatile,  67 ;  visits  Gibraltar,  69  ;  declares  Alfonso  his  heir,  70  { 
oppoaes  the  marriage  of  Isabella  with  Ferdinand,  King  of  Sicily,  75  ; 
assigns  GibralUr  to  Don  Henrique,  76 ;  his  death,  77 

Hesse,  Prince  of,  summooa  Gibrallsr  to  surrender,  105 ;  his  letter  to 
the  town.  IOC;    takes  possession.  113;    appointed  governor,  117; 
letter  from  Sir  John  Leake,  140 ;  iu  command  of  land  forces  in  a  se- 
cond expedition  against  Barcelona,  153  \  his  death,  153 
33 
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Hood,  Lord,  commands  a  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  421 
Howe,  Lord,  commands  British  fleet,  39S ;   relieves  Gibraltar,  401 ; 

returns  to  England,  401 
Hussey,  Mr,  his  secret  negotiations  with  Cumberland,  S16;  goes  to 
Madrid,  316 ;   accuses  the  English  Cabinet  of  duplicity,  328 ;   in- 
terview with  Cumberland,  322  ;  letter  to  Florida  Blanca,  323 

Ilyan,  Count,  governor  of  Ceuta,  2 ;  various  accounts  of  bis  origin,  3 ; 

his  treason,  3 
Invasion  of  Spain  by  Tarik,  various  accounts  of,  7  et  seg, 
Isabella  of  Castile,  her  marriage  with  Ferdinand,  King  of  Sicilj,  75 ; 

proclaimed  queen,  77 ;  attempts  to  regain  Gibraltar,  80 ;  her  death, 

83 ;  succeeded  by  Juana  of  Austria,  83 
Isa-ben-Al-Hassan,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  47 ;  proclaims  himself  kingf 

47 ;  his  death,  47 
Ismail  ben  Ferag,  replaces  Nassir  Abul  Geoix  on  the  throne,  18 ;  ass- 
assinated by  Mohammed  of  Granada,  19 ;   succeeded  by  Mohammed 

IV.,  20 
Ismail  Abu-1-Walid  deposes  Mohammed  Y.,  proclaimed  King  of  Gn- 

nada,  49 ;  his  embassy  to  the  King  of  Castile,  49 ;  assassinated,  49 ; 

succeeded  by  Abu-Abdillah,  49 

Jaime  de  Jerica,  Don,  and  his  brothers  Laso  and  Sancho  de  Rqjass 
officers  under  Alfonso,  26 

Jezirah-al-Khadra,  Ilyan's  landing  and  ravages  at,  4 

John  I.  succeeds  Henry  II.  as  King  of  Granada,  51 ;  is  soooeeded  by 
Henry  IIL,  51 

Josef  Tcnorio,  Admiral,  under  Alfonso,  unsuccessfully  attacks  the  arse- 
nal of  Gibraltar,  26  ;  arrives  in  the  Straits,  32 ;  his  death,  84 

Joseph,  Emperor,  death  of,  152 

Juan  II.  of  Castile,  his  death,  60 ;  succeeded  by  Henry  lY.,  60 

of  Aragon,  solicits  the  hand  of  Isabella  of  Castile  for  his  aon,  74 

Juana,  the  Infanta,  her  illegitimacy  admitted,  70 

of  Austria,  succeeds  Isabella  of  Castile,  83 

Keene,  Mr,  his  mission  to  Madrid,  219;  his  reception,  219 

Sir  Benjamin,  authorized  by  Pitt  to  offer  the  cession  of  Gibraltar 

to  Spain,  246;  letter  from  Fitt  to,  247;  his  reply,  251;  his  death, 

253 
Kent,  Duke  of,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  428 ;  recalled  to  England,  429 

I^inrastcr,  Henry,  Duke  of,  joins  Alfonso's  army  before  Algeciras,  38 
Langiira,  Don  Juan  de,  taken  prisoner  by  Admiral  Rodney,  301 ;  eon- 


ditioM  of  hii  rclcup,  310;  his  rrpi;  to  Bndarj,  31Si  retanu  to 

SpftimSlS 
Lan,  Don  Jiuo  NrniM  de,  reiatoTPen  Alfonso  nt  the  siege  of  Algectrni, 

39 
Ltake,  Sir  Andrtw,  kiU«<l  at  Cape  Malnfta,  123 
Adniinl  Sit  John,  ciffictal  Irtler  ti>.  rcUtiTR  to  tupplin  for  Oib- 

nltar,  130 ;  dcspnlch  to,  from  the  Vnttcf.  of  Hc»e,  131 ;  am«»  *1 

OibrdUr,  13i;  mU  6n  to  a  Kmich  tqnulron,  13i;  eaptum  On 

Prenol)  rcweb  at  CabriU  Poiot,  140 ;  rttunu  to  Uihr^lar,  U7 
Leioe*t«F,  E«rl  of,  joiiu  AlfonM'g  itrni;  beforr  Algeciru,  3S 
Linotdn,  Earl  of,  joiiii  Alfonso's  ann;  Mate  Algeciras,  33 
Libniy  of  Olbraltur,  456 ;  originated  b;  Colooel  Prinkval«r,  4&(t ;  ita 

Mtont.  450 
Logic,  Mr.  Briliah  ConBuI  at  TuiKieT,  MS  ;  altarkcd  bj  the  Moora,  3*1 
Louia  XV.,  M{i()uiius  Mam  of  Poland,  1C9 

Malaga,  bailie  of,  121 

MaoQcl,  Dun  Juan  dr,  arrivKi  at  Ali^Iru  with  reiiifaKemFJita,  38 

Manuel  Pcuuio,  Admiral,  wila  to  lli«  auialance  of  AJfonto,  34 

Mariani,  Condi^  dr,  officer  id  Sjianiab  expeditinn  igainat  Qibndtar,  IDS 

Market  nf  (libraltar,  439  :  funoui  for  lUb,  404 

MaHborOugh,  Duke  of,  nppointrd  Captain^Grneral  of  the  Bt^tiah  AMi.t, 

Meat,  supply  of,  in  Gibraltar,  463 

Medina,  Duke  of,  arrives  before  Gibraltar,  66 ;  in  poaaesaioii  of  itt  C7 1 
resists  the  king's  antboritj,  67 ;  deliteis  it  ap  to  the  king,  68  i  applies 
to  the  Infants  Alfonso,  71 ;  prepares  to  retake  the  Rook,  71  i  attack* 
the  castle  of  Gibraltar,  73 ;  hi*  death,  75 ;  anooeeded  bj  bia  aon  Dob 
Henrique,  75 

Mela,  Pomponius,  his  acconnt  of  Gibraltar,  1 

Mendoia,  Don  Bernardino  de.  Admiral  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  BS  i  battle 
Titb,  and  victory  over,  the  pirate  espeditioa  under  Caiamani,  91 

Mercier,  Captain,  his  suggestion  for  improTementa  in  abells,  991 

Mrteorolc^  of  Gibraltar,  478 

Minorca,  besieged  b;  the  French,  340 ;  capitulates,  343 1  offered  to  ^laia 
in  lieu  of  Gibraltar,  417 

Moliamcd  Ben  Ali,  Arabian  historian,  killed,  30 

Mobammcd,  coospiracj  against,  17  ;  dethroned,  17 

IV,  succeeds  Ismail  ben  Ferag,  20  i  defeated  by  the  Chrii- 

lians.  20;  applies  to  the  King  of  Fea  for  aid,  S3  i  traoe  with  Alfonso^ 
ia  ;  assassinated,  30 ;  succeeded  by  Yossuf  ben  Ismail,  30 

V.  succeeds  Kussef,  King  of  Granada,  48  ;  depoaed  by 

33  •. 
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Ismail  Abn-l-Walid,  49  ;  his  triumplud  entry  into  Granada,  60 ;  pro- 
claimed king,  50 ;  his  presents  to  Don  Pedro,  50 ;  marches  against 
Aigeciras,  51 ;  destroys  it,  51 ;  his  death,  51 ;  succeeded  by  his  younger 

SOD,  51 

Mohammed  X.  acknowledges  himself  a  fief  of  Castile,  60 
Montemar,  Cond6  dc,  his  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Wager»  225 
Montero,  his  opinion  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  441 
Moorish  dynasty,  established  in  Spain,  13 ;  expelled,  93 
Moreno,  Don  Joaquin  de,  commander  of  a  Spanish  squadron,  423 
Morocco,  treaty  with  Spain,  280 ;  Emperor  of,  his  declaration  of  neu- 
trality, 340 ;  withdraws  it,  and  declares  against  England,  841 
Mortality  in  Gibraltar,  474 ;  causes  for,  475  et  seq. 
Murray,  General,  letters  to  from  Eliott,  336,  338,  340,  342 
Musa  Ibn  Nosscyr,  his  expedition  against  Spain,  3  et  teq. 

Nassir  Abul  Geoix,  proclaimed  King  in  Mohammed's  place,  17 ;  beaiegei 

Gibraltar,  IS 
Navarre,  King  of,  marches  to  the  assistance  of  Alfonso,  38 
Nelson,  commands  a  convoy  for  the  reinforcement  of  Gibraltar,  439; 

defeats  Spanish  squadron,  422 ;  joins  Collingwood,  432 ;  his  letter  to 

General  Fox,  433 ;    his  body  brought  to  Gibraltar  on  board  the 

"  Victory,"  435 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Wager,  230 
Newgent,  Count,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  killed,  133 
Niebla,  Count  of,  besieges  Gibraltar,  56;  his  death  by  drowning,  5S 

0*llara,  General,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  421 

Oran,  African  port,  offered  as  an  equivalent  for  Gibraltar,  410 

Ortez  Calderon,  commands  the  fleet  under  Alfonso,  34 

Oveido,  Gonzalez  Martin  de,  his  engagement  with  Abdul-Malik,  33 

Palm,  M.,  ambassador  from  the  Emperor,  his  memorial  to  King  George. 

ISO ;  ordered  to  leave  England,  180 
Panmuro,  liord,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  243 
Paris,  Treaty  of,  between  Britain  and  Spain  261 ;  terms  of,  261 
Parliament,  motion  for  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  157 ;  meeta 

Jan.  1729,  232 ;  debate  on  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,  233 
Paz,  Marquis  de  la,  denies  the  existence  of  a  secret  treaty  between 

Spain  and  the  Emperor,  176 
Pedro,  Don,  succeeds  Alfonso,  47 ;   proclaimed  King  of  Castile  and 

Leon,  47  ;  murders  Abu-Abdillah,  50  ;  assassinated,  51 
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Peterborough,  Earl  oF,  oommuider  of  tn  cxpcJitiDQ  ngunut  Ikrcrlonii, 

1S2 
Philip,  5t,  fortress  of,  RnrrenderB  to  the  Frtnob,  H'S 
Philip,  Archdnkc  of  Austria,  his  dcdtb,  84 

II.  succeeds  Charles  V.,  ^t ;  tucGMJed  bjr  hi*  Mm.  QS 

111.  »i»iU  GibralUr,  01 ;  wicodoU;  of  his  visit,  US 

V.  letler  from  the  inlmbiUiits  of  Gibndt«r  U>,  US;  joins  the 

Quadruple  AllimM,  150 ;  duniauJa  the  resUintiou  of  Qibnltv,  156  i 

prepares  to  bcsicee  it,  iHl :  accepts  tlw  preliminaries  of  pesM,  S3U 
Pitt,  lueccedi  to  offion,  2i3 :  offers  (iibnltor  to  S]uun,  !47 ;   hi*  let- 

ter  to  Sir  Beujuniu  Kecne,  S17 ;  becomes  Lord  Cbathnm,  263 ;  hi* 

»peech  00  the  condition  of  Gibmltar,  270 
Poiut^,  Commodore,  commtDder  of  a  French  sqnulron,  12S 
FopulalioD  of  Qibr*ltftr,  1G8  *l  ttq. ;  ohancter  of,  401 
Portniore,  Lord,  uriTea  ill  Oibraltkr,  803  ;  r«moii*tnite»  with  the  Spau- 

iardH  against  the  rebuilding  of  Tessa's  Bottcrj,  83t 
Porras,  Pedro  de,  appointed  alcalde  of  Gibraltar,  G4  ;  lupersciled,  CO 
Pojnli.  Stephen,  letter  lu  Lord  Townshend.  231 
PoEobueino,  hi*  letter  to  Ripperda,  15U 
Prealon,  Captain,  anecdote  of,  iGb  el  leq. 
Plolemj,  first  determined  the  Imlituiie  of  tilhraltar,  1 

Qusdruple  Alliimee,  the,  1S5 

Regent  of  France,  negotiates  with  England  for  the  oeasioa  of  Gib- 
raltar to  Spain,  1G7 ;  reproached  with  faitbleasnesi,  1G7 

Renaud,  Colonel,  hi*  miasion  to  the  Ring  of  France,  147 

Ribadco,  Don  Francisco  de,  bis  oommanioation  with  Sir  Chariei  W^er, 
217 

Ripperda,  chanctcr  of,  171 ;  inform*  Mr  Stanhope  of  the  condition*  of 
the  2Dd  treat;  betveen  Spain  and  the  Emperor,  173;  priioan  at 
Segovia,  173 ;  his  disclosures  to  Mr  Stanhope,  175     ' 

Roderic,  King  of  Spain,  9  ;  his  advaDae against  Tirik,  10;  defeated,  li 

Rodnej,  Admiral,  tails  to  rflieTe  Gibraltar,  299 ;  hia  capture  of  Spaniah 
Tessels,  299 ;  his  victorj  off  Cape  St  Vinoeot,  301 ;  enter*  the  Strait*, 
301  -,  his  departure,  307 ;  letter  to  the  Admiialt;,  810 1  to  La^an, 
311 

Rodrigo,  Don,  arrive*  in  the  camp  of  Alonio  de  Arcoa,  SS ;  beaieges 
Gibraltar,  G6 

Rookr,  Admiral  Sir  George,  commander  of  an  English  squadron,  M; 
eugagement  wilh  French  fleet  under  Marshal  Touirille,  97  ;  appoint- 
ed Vice-admiral  of  England,  99 ;  bombards  Barcelona,  101 ;  Teaotvea 
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to  attack  Gibraltar,  102;  takes  possession,  114;  chases  the  French 

fleet  under  Count  dc  Thoulouse,  120 ;  returns  to  £nglandy  124 ; 

resig^ns  his  appointments,  126 ;  "  Narrative  of  his  proceedings,"  127 ; 

his  death,  127 
Roque,  St,  arrival  of  Spanish  troops  at,  2SG 
Kosa,  Brigadier-general,  commands  a  sortie  from  Gibraltar,  361 
Rottembourg,  Count,  his  mission  to  Madrid,  219 ;  his  intenriewa  with 

the  queen,  221 
Eui  Lopez,  officer  under  Alfonso,  24 
Kyswick,  treaty  of,  98 

Salado,  battle  of,  35  ;  Al-Makkari's  account  of  it,  36 

Salinas,  Don  Diego  dc,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  106 

Salisbury,  Earl  of,  joins  Alfonso's  army,  38 

Salobreim,  Alcalde  of,  52  ;  Ahmed*s  mission  to,  52 

San  Pedro,  bastion  of,  destroyed,  138 

Saumarez,  Admiral,  commander  of  an  English  squadron,  422 ;  his  attack 

on  the  French  squadron  off  Gibraltar,  423 ;  defeats  Spanish  squadron. 

426  ft  seq, ;  receives  Order  of  the  Bath,  428 
Saya,  Marquis  de,  succeeds  Due  de  Crillon,  405 
Schaub,  Sir  Luke,  his  mission  to  the  Spanish  Court,  161 
Seville,  Archbishop  of,  saves  Alfonso  from  death,  35 
Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  letter  from,  describing  battle  of  Malaga^  18S 
Sicily  invaded  by  Spain,  155 
Signal  Station  of  Gibraltar  described,  451 
Schools  of  Gibraltar,  461 
Smuggling  off  Gibraltar,  suppression  of,  497 
Sotomayor,  Don  Martin  Alvarez  de,  commander  of  Spanish  army  against 

Gibraltar,  286 
Spain  under  Roderic,  2 ;    history  'of  its  invasion  by  the  Sanieens, 

mythical,  3 ;  Musa's  expedition  against,  5 ;  preparation  for  its  invanon, 

6;  Moorish  dynasty  established,  13;  prepares  to  invade  Sicily,  155; 

hostilities  with  France,  169 ;   treaty  with  the  Emperor,  169 ;  war 

declared  against,  by  England,  261 ;  peace,  261 ;  dechures  war  against 

England,  265  ;  treaty  with  Morocco,  2 SO 
queen  of,  her  hatred  of  the  English  nation,  220;   interview  with 

Count  Rottembourg,  221 ;  death  of,  260 
Spartel,  Cape,  engagement  off,  140 

Spinola,  General,  coiiiniunder  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  trenches,  193 
St  Helen's,  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Darby  sails  from,  348 
St  lldcfonso,  Palace  of,  treaty  against  English  concluded  at,  between 

France  and  Spain,  422 
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Stanhope,  Lord,  hit  letter  to  Ok  Luke  Scbaiib,  157;  hb  miasioii  to 

Paris,  160;  proposes  to  cede  Gibraltar  to  Spam  in  exohange  for 

Florida  or  St  Domingo,  163 ;  death  of,  164 
Mr,  British  Envoj  at  Madrid,  166;  hia  andienoe  with  Philip, 

167;  his  letter  to  Sir  Luke  Schanb,  168 ;  hia  mission  to  Madrid,  335} 

his  instmctions,  236 ;  concludes  a  treatj,  936 
Strabo,  his  account  of  Gibraltar,  1^  3 
Succession,  war  of  the,  98 
Susarte,  Simon,  his  offer  to  the  Spaniards^  136 
Sussex,  Duke  of,  arriTcs  at  Gibraltar,  438 

Taric  Ibn  Zejad  el  Nefici,  commander  of  the  garrison  at  Tangier,  3 
Tarif-abti-Zarah,  commander  of  Musa's  first  ezpeditioii  against  Spain,  6 
Tarifa  named  after  Tarif,  5 
Tarik-Ibn-Zeyad,  his  expedition  against  Spain,  6 ;  lands  at  Gibraltar.  7  * 

defeats  Roderic,  13 
Tea-tax  imposed,  863 ;  iU  effects,  363 
Tess^,  Marshal,  supersedes  Marquis  YiUadarias'at  the  siege  of  Gibndtar, 

143 ;  his  letter  to  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  144  ei  teq. ;  sends  Golonel 

Renaud  to  the  King  of  France,  147 
Theodomir,  a  chief  of  the  Goths,  his  encoonters  with  the  Moon  wider 

Tarik,  9;  his  retreat  to  Serille,  10 
Thoulouse,  Count  de,  commander  of  the  French  iKeei»  130 
Toledo,  capture  of,  by  Tarik,  13 

Bishop  of,  one  of  the  commanders  of  Alfonso's  armj,  37 

Torre  del  Homcnage  attacked  bj  Alfonso,  26 

Torres,  Cond^  de  las,  offers  to  command  the  expedition  against  Gibral- 
tar, ISl ;  his  answer  to  General  Claytons  remonstrance,  189 
Toulon,  departure  of  the  French  fleet  from,  242 
Tourville,  Marshal,  commander  of  French  fleet,  96 ;  engagement  with 

Sir  George  Rooke's  squadron,  97 
Townshond,  Lord,  takes  part  in  the  negotiation  with  Spain,  164  et  9eq. ; 

letter  from,  to  Poyntz,  232 
Trafalgar,  battle  of,  435 ;  false  reports  of  in  Spain,  433 
Tran5tamara,  Count  of,  seizes  the  throne  of  Granada  as  Henry  il.,  51  ; 

dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  John  I.,  51 
Treaty  between  Spain  and  the  Emperor,  169 
Tunny  fisheries  off  Gibraltar,  account  of,  465  et  *ry. 
Tyrawley,  Lord,  governor  of  Minorca,  241 

rtrecht,  Treaty  of,  152  ;  conditions  of,  153 

Vallodolid,  Alfonso's  arrival  at,  23 
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Vanderduscn,  Admiral,  commander  of  a  squadron  under  Sir  George 
Kooke,  109 

Vasco  Perez  de  Meira,  goremor  of  Gibraltar,  20 ;  surrenders  it  to  Mo- 
hammed IV.,  22 ;  his  flight  to  Africa  and  death,  22 

Vergennes,  Count  de,  French  minister,  409 

Viliacreces,  Estevan  de.  Lieutenant  of  Gibraltar,  69 ;  applies  to  the 
king  for  aid,  72 ;  abandons  the  Rock  to  the  Duke  of  Medina,  78 

Vienna,  treaty  of,  169 

Villadarias,  Marquis  de,  commander  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  128 ;  hesicgrs 
Gibraltar,  129  et  seq. ;  superseded  bj  Marshal  Tess^,  143 

Yilleneuve,  Admiral,  commander  of  French  and  Spanish  fleet,  433 

Vincent,  Cape  St,  battle  off,  301 

Virgin  of  Europa,  Hermitage  of,  plundered  bj  pirates,  89 

Wager,  Admiral  Sir  Charles,  commander  of  the  British  fleet,  182 ;  ar- 
rives at  Gibraltar  with  a  squadron,  186 ;  remonstrates  with  Bibadeo 
on  the  interception  of  English  correspondence  by  Spain,  217 
Wali  Ibn  Nosseyr,  the,  ruler  of  the  western  provinces  of  Africa,  8 
William  III.,  death  of,  99 ;  succeeded  by  Queen  Anne,  99 

Yusef  ben  Taxfin,  in  possession  of  Gibraltar,  13 ;  his  victory  over  Al- 
fonso, 14 ;  his  landing  at  Algcciras,  14 

Yussuf  ben  Ismail,  succeeds  Mohammed  IV.,  30 

Yussuf-ben-Yussuf,  imprisoned  at  Salobrena,  51 ;  his  death  commanded 
by  liis  brother,  52 ;  his  brother*s  death,  and  his  succession  to  the 
throne,  52 ;  sends  an  embassy  to  Don  Fernando,  52;  recoven  pos- 
session of  Gibraltar,  5  i 
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It  had  long  been  known  that  the  Rock  of  Gib- 
raltar abounded  in  caves  of  various  descriptions,  some 
having  their  openings  at  the  sea  level,  others  at  ele- 
vations as  high  as  1000  feet.  Besides  these  caves, 
there  are  numerous  fissures  intersecting  the  Rock  in 
(liiierent  directions,  manv  of  which  contain  masses 
of  osseous  breccia.  This  breccia  had  long  ago  been 
examined  by  Cuvier,  and  formed  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  his  "  Ossemens  Fos- 
siles."  From  the  geological  formation  of  the  Rock, 
therefore,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  in- 
vestigation might  at  any  time  bring  to  light  bone 
caves  similar  to  those  which  had  long  been  known  to 
exist  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially 
at  Nice,  Antibes,  and  other  places. 

Hut  a  fortress  is  not  generally  the  seat  of  scien- 
titie  enterprise,  and  although  from  time  to  time  fresh 
evidence  was  given  of  the  existence  of  the  reUcs  of 
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remote  antiquity,  by  the  discovery  of  fossil  renidns 
during  the  progress  of  engineering  works,  the  sub- 
ject attracted  no  attention. 

At  length  accident  supplied  the  place  of  investi- 
gation. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1863  some  works  were 
being  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Military 
Prison  on  Windmill  Hill,  by  means  of  pritou  labour. 

A  large  tank  was  being  constructed,  and  during 
the  excavation  a  workman  C3ime  suddenly  upon  a 
quantity  of  loose  bone  earth,  containing  fragments 
of  human  bones. 

The  circumstance  excited  attention,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  place  was  made. 

At  the  first  glance  it  was  evident  that  the  most 
important  results  were  to  be  expected  from  the  dis- 
covery, and  the  Governor,  Sir  William  Codrington, 
was  immediately  communicated  with. 

By  his  permission  the  works  of  the  tank  were 
temporarily  suspended,  and  the  labour  of  the  mili- 
tary prisoners  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr 
Bromc,  Governor  of  the  Prison,  was  directed  to  the 
excavation  of  the  cave. 

Ever}'  stroke  of  the  pick-axe  brought  to  light 
objects  of  the  greatest  interest,  consisting  of  human 
remains  in  abundance,  fragments  of  potteiy  of  the 
rudest  manufacture,  flhit  inq)lemeiits,  and  fossil  re- 
mains of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes. 

The  collection  having  began  to  assume  vast  pro- 
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portions,  a  report  of  the  discovery  viia  maile  by  Sir 
William  Codritigton  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  and  in 
September,  iSfil,  Professors  Falconer  ant!  Dnsh  left 
England  to  make  n  personal  exainmation  of  the  cave. 
The  results  of  thoir  inquiries  appear  in  their  report, 
from  which  the  following  extracts  have  been  selected. 

Sinre  the  discovery  of  the  Windmill  Hill  Cave, 
others  have  been  brought  to  light  containing  fossil 
relics  of  the  highest  interest. 

"Having  devoted  several  months  to  the  study  of 
the  cave  collections  successively  transmitted  to  lis, 
which  were  »o  carefully  classified  by  means  of  dis- 
tlnctivi-  marks,  by  Captain  Hromc,  the  Govi;nior  of 
the  Military  Prison,  as  to  plat;?  the  main  (aeU 
clearly  before  us,  we  were  so  strongly  iniprcsst-d 
with  their  importance  that  wc  determined,  on  your 
Excellency's  invitation,  to  visit  Gibraltar,  and  ex- 
amine the  general  conditions  of  tht;  cave,  on  the  spot. 
For  the  discoveries  in  (he  WiudmUl  Hill  Cave  have 
not  only  yielded  unexpected  rcsidta  reganling  the 
former  state  and  ancient  animal  popidation  of  the 
Rock  itself,  but  they  further  point  to  a  land  connec- 
tion between  the  southern  part  of  the  Iberian  penin- 
sida  and  the  African  continent  at  no  very  remote 
geologicid  epoch. 

"  The  Rock  abounds  in  caves  which  are  of  two 
classes:  1st,  seaboard  caves,  at  various  heights 
above  tile  level  of  the  sea,  and  horizontally  excavated 
on  tlie  ancient  rlifis  by  the  waves.   2Dd,  inland  caves, 
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descending  from  the  surface,  and  in  connection  with 
great  vertical  fissures,  by  which  the  mass  of  the  Rock 
has  been  rent  at  remote  epochs  during  disturbances 
caused  by  violent  acts  of  upheavement.  Like  the 
well-known  cavern  of  St  Michael's,  the  *  Genista ' 
Cave  of  Windmill  Hill  belongs  to  the  second  class. 
It  forms  part  of  a  great  perpendicular  fissure,  which 
has  either  been  excavated  or  traced  downwards  to  a 
depth  of  upwards  of  200  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
plateau  of  Windmill  Hill.  It  was  full  of  the  fossil 
remains  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  of  the  former  of 
which  some  are  now  wholly  extinct ;  others  extinct 
in  Europe,  and  repelled  to  distant  regions  of  the 
African  continent ;  others  either  now  living  on  the 
Rock  or  in  the  adjoining  Spanish  peninsula.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  species  which  we  have  at 
present  identified :  — 
Pachydermata. 

Rhinoceros,  Etrusciis  (/),  extinct. 

Rhinoceros,  Leptorhinus  Equua  Megarhinus^  ex- 
tinct, abundant. 

Equus, ,  young  animals  only  —  species 

undetermined, 

Sus,  Prisca  {?\  extinct. 

Sus,  Scrofa,  livhig. 
Ruminants. 

Census,  Elaphus  var.    BarbaruSj  fossil  remains 
abundant. 

Cervus,  Dama^  or  a  nearly  allied  form  :  abundant. 
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Bos, ,  a  large  fomi  cquiiHiiig  tlic  Aurochs 

in  size,  remains  few  niid  inipeifect— sjiccics 
undetermined. 
Bos,  Tauria,  abundunt  in  tlic  iipjwr  cliainW. 
CapiB,  JlirctUf  abundant  in  the  upper  chamber. 
/  Two  foniis  of  Ibex,  pro- 
C.  jTIgocpros.  form  A.  j  bably     extinct,    in    vast 
C.  JEgw.  fonu  li.        Jabtmdaiice     throughout 
^thc  fissures. 
Rodents. 

Lepus,  TimidiM,  rare. 

Lepua,  Ciinicultts,  verj'  abundant  at  all  deptha. 
Mus,  Hattus. 
Cabnivora. 

Felis,  Lenpardus. 

F.,  I'arJim. 

P.,  tiervaL 

Hy£cna,  Brunnea,  now  repelled  in  the  living  stat« 

to  Southern  Africa. 
Canis,  Vulpes. 

Mcles,  Tascu9   Urm»,  not  N.  Spehttu — species 
undetermined. 
Delphinid*. 

Pliocccna,  Communis. 
Birds. — Remains    numerous — genera   and  apecies 

undetermined. 
Tortoise. — Rare — species  undetermined. 
Fisn. — Remains  numerous  in  the  upper  chambers. 
"  Apart  from  the  still  immature  state  of  the  in- 
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vcstigdtion,  it  would  be  quite  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  we  are  restricted  in  this  communica- 
tion for  us  to  enter  in  detail  u})on  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  data,  furnished  by  the  fossil  remains,  lead. 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  of  the 
more  important  general  points. 

"  The  Rock  is  now  bared  of  natural  forest  trees, 
and  destitute  of  wild  animals,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hare,  rabbit,  fox,  badger,  and  a  few  Magot 
monkeys,  the  last  in  all  probability  the  descendants 
of  introduced  animals.  The  fossil  remains  of  the 
'  Genista '  Cave  establish  beyond  question  that  the 
llock  was  formerly  either  peopled  by,  or  the  occa- 
sional resort  of,  large  quadrupeds,  like  the  elephant. 
rhinoccj'os,  aurochs,  deer,  ibex,  wild  horse,  boar, 
which  were  pieycd  u})on  by  hyaenas,  leopards, 
African  lynx  and  scrvai.  That  the  remains  were 
transported  by  any  violent  diluvial  agency  from  a 
distance  is  opposed  to  all  the  evidence  of  the  case. 
The  majmer  in  which  they  were  introduced  into  the 
Windmill  Hill  Cave  we  believe  to  have  been  thus. 
The  surface  of  the  llock,  and  its  level  in  relation  to 
the  sea,  were  foruierly  different  from  what  we  now 
see.  The  wild  animals  above  enumerated,  during  a 
long  series  of  ages,  lived  and  died  upon  the  Rock. 
Their  bones  lay  scattered  about  the  surface,  and  in 
the  vast  majority  of  histances,  crumbled  into  dust 
and  disappeared  uiuler  the  influence  of  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and  other  atmospheric  agencies,  as  con- 
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stantly  hnppeiia  iimlcr  similar  circumstances  at  the 
present  day.  But  a  certain  pro|»rtion  of  them  were 
strewed  in  lidiiows  along  llie  line  of  niitural  drainage. 
When  heavy  rains  fell,  tlie  latter,  for  the  time  cnn* 
verted  into  torrents,  swept  the  bones,  with  mud, 
shells,  and  other  surface  materials,  into  the  fissurca 
that  intercepted  tbtir  course.  There  the  extraneous 
objects  Were  arrested  by  the  inequalities  of  the  pas»- 
ages,  and  subsequently  solidilied  into  a  conglomerate 
nws  by  long-continued  calcareous  infiltration.  That 
elephants  frequented  the  R<x;k  is  proved  by  a  valu- 
able specimen  of  the  molar  l<K)th  of  an  extinct  specie*, 
which  We  have  ascertained  to  be  Elephas  antiipua, 
discovere<i  in  a  sca-bcach  on  Knropa  Point.  That 
the  hyEenas  were  dwellera  upon  the  Ruck  ia  also 
establisk'd  by  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  numeroos 
bones,  nv  Imvc  dt-tcctci!  ii  njiisiilrnihli'  (|iiniitity  of 
Coprolitea  of  Ili/ana  brunnea  among  the  'Genista' 
Cave  relics.  Souie  of  the  species  must  have  pe<^Ied 
the  Ktx^k  in  vast  numbers.  We  infer  upon  a  rough 
estimate  that  we  have  passed  through  our  hands 
bones  derived  from  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  in- 
dividuals of  il>ex,  swept  into  the  Windmill  Hill  fis- 
sure. In  no  instance  have  we  observed  fossil  bones 
attributable  to  one  complete  skeleton  of  any  of  the 
larger  nuinnnnlia. 

"  Tliat  the  Ilock,  now  so  denuded  of  arboreal  ve- 
petatioii.  was  then  partially  clothed  with  trees  and 
shrub-;,  ni  the  corresponding  limestone  mountains  on 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  Straits  arc  at  present,  is  so 
legitimate  an  inference  as  hardly  to  be  open  to 
rational  doubt.  It  is  now  a  pinch  to  find  sufficient 
food,  at  the  end  of  the  hot  season,  for  the  flocks  of 
goats  which  arc  reared  on  the  promontory  ;  while  it 
is  a  matter  of  absolute  difficulty  to  find  fodder  at  all 
for  the  few  cows  that  are  kept  by  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  garrison.  When  elephants,  rhinoceros,  wild 
oxen,  horse,  boars,  deer,  &c.,  either  peopled  or  re- 
sorted to  the  Rock  in  considerable  numbers,  there 
must  have  been  abundant  trees,  and  more  or  less  of 
constant  green  food  for  them.  Bare  exposed  masses 
of  rock  get  intensely  heated  by  a  southern  sun  ;  they 
repel  moisture  by  being  thus  heated,  and  raise  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  locality  by  radiation.  While, 
on  the  contrary,  a  clothing  of  trees  and  fruticose  ve- 
getation both  tempei-s  the  heat,  attracts  moisture,  and 
greatly  increases  the  fiUl  of  rain.  We  are  aware  that 
your  Excellency's  attention  has  been  directed  to 
planting  operations  on  the  Rock.  Numerous  and 
repeated  failures  must  be  looked  for  at  the  com- 
mencement ;  but  the  facts  above  mentioned  would 
indicate  that  success  may  ultimately  be  attained  with 
much  benefit  to  the  station. 

"  The  next  prominent  point  in  the  cave  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  extinct  Fauna  of  Gibraltar  regarded  as 
a  group.  Of  the  prevailing  fossil  fonns  which  occur 
in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  as  far  south  as  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  shores  of  the 
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Mcditcmuiean,  such  as  the  Mammoth,  Rhinoceros 
ticharhinus,  Ursus  Spelteua,  Hj/ama  Spelxa,  not  a 
vestige  has  been  detected  among  the  fossil  rcmaina  of 
Gibraltar.  In  the  latter  the  cariiivora  are  the  most 
si^iiiflcunt.  The  three  species  of  Felit  arc  oF  African 
ftfliuitiea,  and  Jl^wna  lirutiTiea,  now  ftjr  the  first  time 
ascertained  to  have  existed  formerly  iit  Europe,  is  at 
the  present  day  chiefly  found  near  the  Ca[)e  of  Good 
Hope  and  Xatal.  Remains  of  the  existing  African 
cli'phant  have  been  cll«covi;rod  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madrid,  by  Don  Cascano  de  Prado.  That  cither  of 
these  wild  animal:;  coidd  have  crossed  the  Straits  from 
Barbary  to  Enrope  is  contrary  to  all  probability.  The 
obvious  inference  is  that  then*  was  a  connection  by 
land  cither  circnitous  or  direct  between  the  two  con- 
tiiicnla  at  no  very  remote  period,  somewhere  within 
the  Mediterranean  aa'a.  To  arrive  at  any  further 
evidence  bearing  upon  this  very  important  question 
from  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  becomes  an  object  of  tbo 
highest  general  and  scientific  inteiest. 

"  Human  remains  were  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  upper  chambers.  They  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  between  thirty  and  forty  individuals.  They 
were  accompanied  by  stone  implements  of  the  polished 
stone  period,  broken  querns,  a  lai^  quantity  of  pot- 
tery, marine  shells  of  edible  species,  and  some  other 
objects  enumerated  in  Captain  Brome's  report.  No 
way  of  access  from  the  surface  by  which  these  ma- 
terials could  have  been  introduced  has  been  dis< 
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covered.  But  on  carefully  examining  the  ground, 
we  believe  that  the  entrance  lies  somewhere  under 
the  southern  half  of  the  east  wall  of  the  prison  en- 
closure. Until  the  aperture  from  the  surface  is  dis- 
covered,  no  certain  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at. 
Considering  the  time  and  labour  which  have  been  ex- 
pended on  the  cavern,  it  would  be  a  subject  of  great 
regret  if  the  exploration  were  left  incomplete  on  this 
important  point,  we  would  therefore  venture  strongly 
to  recommend  that  the  excavations  be  continued 
through  the  ground  over  which  the  east  wall  runs, 
until  the  external  aperture  is  detected. 

"  The  human  bones  are  of  high  interest  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  peculiar  characters  which  many  of 
them  present.  They  appear  to  belong  to  widely 
different  epochs,  although  none  of  them  of  very  high 
antiquity  (i.  e.  before  the  historical  period).  That 
the  upper  chambers  of  the  cave  were  ever  inhabited 
by  savage  man,  wc  consider  to  be  highly  improbable. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  they  wxre  used  for  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  dead. 

''  As  regards  the  final  disposal  of  the  interesting 
and  important  relics  discovered  in  the  *  Genista' 
Cuve,  a  complete  series  ought  to  be  deposited  in 
London,  either  in  the  British  Museimi  or  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  but  we  consider  it  to  be  of  still 
higher  imi)ortance  that  a  collection  should  be  retained 
for  Gibraltar.  In  the  progress  of  the  vast  defensive 
works  which  have  been  carried  on  dining  the  past 
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century  in  scnrping  and  tunneling  thu  Rock,  objects 
of  high  interest  relating  either  to  its  Natural  History 
<)r  Arirhaiijlogy,  have  been  brouglit  to  light.  But  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  they  haVK  cither  l)ccn  dis- 
regarded or  lost.  Instances  might  be  cited  from 
Colonel  James's  History  of  the  Herculean  Strait, 
1771,  and  from  Major  Laurie's  Memoir  on  the  Min- 
eralogy of  the  Rock,  in  1797.  In  1841  a  laudable 
etfort  was  made  by  tlie  late  Archdeacon  Burrow  to 
establish  a  Museum  on  the  Uock,  but  nUer  languish* 
iug  for  some  time,  it  failed  from  the  want  of  proper 
support.  Tlie  rchcs  of  the  collection  were  afterwards 
exhiliited  in  the  Soldiers'  Hemic,  but,  when  that  insti- 
tution was  given  up,  no  place  remained  either  for 
displaying  or  taking  proper  care  of  the  collection. 
Some  of  the  brightest  records  of  the  militar}'  glory 
and  prowess  of  our  country  are  iDdisaolubly  connected 
with  Gibraltar.  A  great  nation  like  England  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  or  disregard,  without  reproach, 
whatever  bears  on  the  Natural  History  or  Archseol<^ 
of  so  renowned  a  possession.  That  the  naval  and 
military  services  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  such 
objects,  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  United  Ser- 
vice Museum  of  London  founded  upon  collections 
contributed  by  them  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
But  it  appears  to  us  that  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  local  Museum  at  Gibraltar,  illustrative 
of  its  products  and  relics,  ought  not  to  fall  upon  the 
garrison,  who  are  only  temporarj'  residents,  and  that 
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it  is  more  properly  an  Imperial  obligation.  The 
least  expensive  and  best  mode  of  carrying  the  object 
into  effect  would  probably  be  to  have  a  room  in  the 
Library  reserved  for  the  purpose  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Library  Committee.  The  only  out- 
lay would  be  in  the  constmction  of  the  apartment 
and  in  the  glass  cases  for  the  objects.  No  establish- 
ment would  be  required. 

"  In  case  of  any  proposal  of  this  nature  being  en- 
tertained, we  would  venture  to  suggest  to  your  Ex- 
cellency that  the  collection  should  be  strictly  limited 
to  objects  of  local  interest,  having  reference  to  the 
Rock,  the  Bay,  the  Straits,  and  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. Everything  from  beyond  these  limits  should  be 
excluded.  A  Museimi  of  reference  of  this  nature 
should  include : — 

A  Herbarium  collection  of  the  plants  yielded  by 
the  Rock. 

A  Zoological  collection  of  all  objects,  terrestrial 
and  marine,  produced  within  the  Umits. 

A  collection  of  specimens  and  minerals  of  the 
Rock. 

A  complete  collection  of  the  fossil  remains 
yielded  by  the  ossiferous  caves  and  bone  breccia 
of  Gibraltar. 

An  Archaeological  collection  of  coins,  pottery, 
and  other  antique  relics  occurring  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Bav. 
'*  In  illustration  of  the  absolute  need  there  is  of  a 
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-local  collection  of  the  kind  here  indicated,  we  may 
meutioii  timt,  btniig  anxious  to  fix  the  ngc  of  the 
pottery  yielded  in  such  aliundance  by  the  Windmill 
Hill  Cave,  no  similar  materials  for  comparison  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  niins  of  Carteia,  or  from  points 
in  the  Mediterrauean  resorted  to  by  the  Phoenicians, 
.were  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Hritish  Museum.  The 
proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  is  one  of 
the  leading  questions  that  occupy  the  attention  of 
educated  and  scientific  men  at  the  present  day. 
That  human  remains  and  otlier  objects  bearing  upon 
it  are  considered  of  high  value,  in  auflicieiitly  proved 
by  the  fact  that  a  grant  of  £1000  was  passed  for  the 
purchase  of  a  collection  of  this  kind  from  the  valley 
of  the  Vertrc,  in  the  south  of  Franco,  during  the  last 
eession  of  Parlianient,  for  the  Britisli  Museum.  One 
of  the  hmnan  skulls  yielded  by  the  Rock  appcan  to 
us  to  point  to  a  still  higher  antiquity.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  most  remarkable  and  perfect  example  of  the  kind 
now  extant.  In  the  absence  of  a  properly  oi^nized 
Museum,  no  record  exists  of  the  precise  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  found ;  and  that  Jt  has 
been  prc8er\'cd  at  all  may  be  considered  a  happy 
accident.  It  has  cost  us  much  labour,  and  with  but 
partial  success,  to  endeavour  to  trace  its  history  on 
the  spot  where  it  turned  up. 

"  Our  time  has  lieen  so  fully  occupied  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  cave  collections  and  mllatcral  sub- 
jects,  that  we  have  only  been  able  to  make  a  cursory 
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examination  of  the  geology  of  the  Rock.  Wc  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  ex- 
cellent Memoir  of  Mr  James  Smith,  of  Jordan  Hill, 
that  it  bears  immistakeable  evidence  of  having  un- 
dergone extraordinary  disturbances,  both  of  upheaval 
and  depression,  during  the  quaternary  or  immediately 
pre-modem  period.  But  the  data  are  complex  and 
in  some  instances  obscure.  Mow  that  a  complete 
topographical  survey  of  the  Rock  has  been  completed 
on  a  large  scale,  a  geological  survey  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  comparative  ease,  and  we  would  submit  to 
your  Excellency's  consideration  the  expediency  of  an 
application  being  made  for  the  services  of  an  assist- 
ant upon  the  geological  survey  of  England  to  be  de- 
puted for  the  })urpose.  The  area  is  so  compact  and 
limited,  that  the  sun^y,  including  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding bay,  need  not  occupy  more  than  a  couple 
of  months. 

(Signed),  "  B.  Falconer, 

Vice-President  Royal  Society. 

"  George  Bush, 
Secretary  Linna^an  Society. 

"  Gibraltar,  Oct.  10,  1861." 
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